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PREFACE. 



Pausanias the Csesarean seems, says Fabri- 
cius*, to be the same with that Pausanias who is 
called by Galen -j* the Syrian sophist; who, ac- 
cording to Philostratus t, was a hearer of the Attic 
Herodes; and who had for his disciples j£Iian§, 
and the sophist Aspasius ||. That this Pausanias 
was the author of the ensuing work, is judiciously 
conjectured, too, by Fabricius, as it does not ap- 
pear that there is any other person of the same 
name mentioned by ancient writers, to whom it 
can be so properly ascribed. Fabricius farther 
observes, that as Pausanias affirms in his Prior 
Eliacs, that he composed this Description of 
Greece in the year after the restoration of Corinth, 
it follows, that he must have lived in the four-' 
teenth year of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and 
in the year of Christ 174. But at that period it 

* Biblioth. Graec. torn. 3. f III. 14. De locis affectis. 

X 2. de Sophist, p. 590. § Philoetr. p. 619. 
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iv PREFACE. 

is probable, says the same critic, that he was ad- 
vanced in years, and had prior to this flourished 
under Antoninus Pius, because he mentions the 
emperor Adrian as reigning in his time. 

OurPausanias travelled not only through Greece, 
Macedonia, and Italy, but likewise through the 
greatest part of Asia, as far as to the Oracle of 
Jupiter Hammon. He says, too, of himself, that 
he visited Palestine, and that he saw Jordan and 
the Dead Sea. But though he was a prompt and 
ingenious declaimer, yet he was a bad rhetorician, 
which it seems was generally the case with the 
Cappadocians ; and hence it is asserted in a Greek 
epigram*, that it is easier to find a white crow, 
or a winged tortoise, than a good Cappadocian 
rhetorician. He was the author of several works 
besides the present, of which the reader may see 
a catalogue in the Bibliotheca Graeca of Fabricius, 
and the loss of which must be greatly regretted 
by every artist, philologist, and historian. 

As to the ensuing work, it ever has, and doubt- 
less ever will be considered as an invaluable trea- 
sure of Grecian history and antiquities : for Pau- 
sanias, with the most consummate accuracy and 
diligence, has given an account of the temples and 
remarkable buildings, the statues and festivals, the 
games and sacred oflFerings, the mutations of 
empires, and the illustrious transactions of kings 

* Antholog. lib. 2. p. 250. 
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in every part of Greece. He has besides given 
a concise iiistory of some of the most eminent 
warriors, and related some of the most interest- 
ing battles of former times. As he was a man 
pious, too, though not in conjunction with philo- 
sophy, he every where discovers a mind impressed 
with a sense of the highest duties, and shows him- 
self to be one, to whom, in the language of the 
emperor Julian *, ** it appeared more proper to 
give credit to cities in certain historical particulars, 
than to the vehemently wise, whose little soul is 
indeed acute, but beholds nothing with a vision 
healthy and sound." Hence, he is careful in 
noticing the punishment with which impiety is 
frequently attended in the present life, and the 
remarkable manner in which oracular predictions 
have been verified. In this last particular, indeed, 
his book may be considered as a treasure of po- 
pular evidence for the truth of his religion. For, 
if it be but once admitted that such oracles were 
given, and that such events afterwards happened 
as are here related, to which those oracles re- 
ferred, it is impossible that such a regular series 
of predictions should in so many instances have 
been accomplished by any casual concurrence of 
circumstances, or any tricks of fraudulent priests. 
In short, the philosopher and the historian, the 

* See page 127 of my translation of Julian's Orations to the 
Sun^ and the Mother of the God^. 
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critic and the naturalist, the poet and the painter, 
the statuary and the architect^ the geographer and 
the antiquary, may find in this work an ample 
fund of solid instruction and refined amusement: 
for Pausanias had the art of aptly uniting con- 
ciseness with accuracy, and the marvellous of 
venerable traditions and mystic fables with all the 
simplicity of unadorned description. 

Yet notwithstanding these excellencies, his lan- 
guage is inelegant through its abruptness, and 
intricate through the peculiarity of construction 
with which it abounds. Indeed, the obscurity of 
his diction is so great, that he may perhaps be 
considered as the most difficult author to translate 
of any in the Greek tongue ; for his meaning is 
frequently on this account inaccessible to the 
most consummate verbalists, and can only be 
penetrated by one who is in the habit of under- 
standing words by things, as well as things by 
words *. 

The translator of such an author into any mgdem 
language may certainly expect that his translation, 
if faithful upon the whole, will be treated with 
lenity by every class of readers except venal 

* Plutarch^ in hiB Life of Demosthenes^ observes^ that what 
happened to him with respect to his knowledge of Latin, may 
seem strange though it be true : '' for (says he) it was not so 
much by the knowledge of words that I came to the understand- 
ing of things, as through experience in things I attained to the 
signification of words." 
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critics, who censure or praise a work according 
to the taste of the age, and not according to its 
intrinsic merit; and who endeavour to crush the 
slow-rising fame of unprotected genius, with the 
same savage unconcern that a ruffian stabs the 
benighted traveller in some lonely path. As I 
have therefore endeavoured to give the ;sense of 
Pausanias with the utmost fidelity of which I am 
capable, and with as much elegance as his work 
can be reasonably supposed to demand in a trans- 
lation, I solicit, and make no doubt of obtaining, 
forgiveness from the candid reader, for such 
errors as may be naturally supposed to attend the 
completion of so arduous an undertaking. 

I may add, that I have a still farther claim to 
lenity from the liberal reader, as I have been 
under the necessity of composing the whole of 
this work in the space of ten months ; and those 
who know any thing of literary labour must be 
fully convinced, that to accomplish this, without 
committing some trivial errors at least, demands 
a vigilance which no weariness can surprise into 
negligence, a perseverance which no obstacles can 
retard, an ardour which no toils can for a moment 
abate. 

In short, whatever may be the defects of my 
translation, and whatever may be its destiny with 
the public, I can assure the reader, that it is not 
made from the Latin, French, Italian, or indeed 
any language but the Greek. That it is not from 
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the Latin, any one but a malevolent critic may be 
easily convinced by comparing it with the Greek j 
and that it is not from any living language is no 
less certain ; for (as those who are acquainted with 
me well know) I neither understand, nor desixe 
to understand, any modern tongue but the English* 
being fully convinced, that nothing so much de- 
bilitates the true vigour of the understanding as 
an excessive study of words. Of the truth of this 
observation our countryman Bentley, who cer- 
tainly was one of the most eminent verbal critics 
that ever lived, and who is on this account called 
by Fabricius Lumen AngUce^ the Light of England, 
is an egregious proof. Fof his pretended emen- 
dations of Milton bear the strongest marks of a 
mind enervated by intense application to words ; 
of a mind which had been so long in the habit of 
substituting one word for another, as to think at 
last, that the most becoming were alike defective 
with the most improper expressions ; and, in short, 
of a mind which was equally insensible to the 
graces and the fire of poetry, to elevated concep- 
tions and magnificent diction, to all the delicacies 
of taste and all the brilliancies of wit The ut- 
most, therefore, that can be said of his pretended 
emendations is, that they are different readings ! 
Kuhnius, too, the editor of Pausanias, is another 
striking instance of the truth of my assertion : for 
in a note to page 419 of his edition of Pausanias, 
after having corrected one part of a corru]^ pass* 
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age in the original respectixig a chest, he leaves 
the other no less faulty part uncorrected^ and 
gives a translation of it which contains one of the 
grossest blunders that ever any author committed, 
For his version is this : Ea: ebumeis vero ammakuUs 
qucB super area stmt, alia ex aurot alia eeque ac area 
ex cedro eomposita. That is, *^ Of 4be^ (vort^ little 
animals which are upon the chest, 4om6 are of 
GOLD, bk^ others, as well as the chest, are made 

of CEDAR.*" 

With respect to the notes, my principal design 
in composing them, was to prevent the knowledge 
of the ancient theology from being entirely lost ; 
and to accomplish this, I have unfolded in them 
a theory which seems for many ages to have been 
entirely unknown. It is true, indeed, that the 
authors from whom the theological and mytho- 
Ic^cal information which the notes contain is de- 
rived, j. e. the latter Platonists, are considered by 
verbal critics, and sophistical priests, as fanatics, 
and corrupters of their master^s doctrine. But 
whateva weight the o{miion of men of this de- 

* The original of this passage is as follows : ZwSia Se sXefavlog 

HMpiw. K&re if (wSia ^f sXa^arlof nt^ avhii is corrected into (wAa 
& ftf* aoh^, YCL luf Bkg^a^loff we shall have the obnoofl meaning 
of Pausanias, and the translation will run thus : ' Of the animdp 
on the chestj some are of ivory, others are of goldj and others^ 
as well as the chest, are made of cedar.' For had Pausanias 
committed the same blunder as KuhniuSj he would have said ra 
luy %p00'ov, and not fa 9i %ptfo'«ti. 
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scription may have with the vulgar, the discerning 
and liberal reader well knows that the former of 
these never read a book, but in order to make 
different readings of the words in it, and that the 
latter wilfully pervert the meaning in some places, 
and ignorantly in others, of every valuable author 
whether ancient or modern. Let the liberal reader, 
too, consider, that the latter Platonists had most 
probably a traditional knowledge of some leading 
parts of their philosophy; that they had books to 
consult which are now lost; and that they are 
acknowledged to have been men of great genius 
and profound erudition, even by those who read 
without thinking, and by those who read but to 
censure and pervert. 

As my intention, therefore, in the notes, was to 
unfold and propagate the wisdom of the ancients 
with all the ability I was capable of exerting, and 
in as copious a manner as opportunity and the sisse 
of the work would permit, I have been sparing in 
philological and historical information : yet, not- 
withstanding this, I have given a large, and I 
presume, a satisfactory account of the perpetual 
lamps of the ancients ; a curious history of human 
bones of prodigious magnitude which have .been 
discovered, from Phlegon Trallianus; and have 
from ancient authorities explained two or three 
passages in the Iliad, which have been misunder- 
stood by all the modern commentators and trans- 
lators of that incomparable work. To the reader 
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who is not satisfied with this, I shall only observe, 
that it is neither safe nor honourable to descend 
from philosophy to philology ; and that it would 
be as absurd to expect that the man who has given 
himself up to the embraces of the former, should 
associate much with the latter, as that the eye 
which has often beheld with rapture the costly 
rooms of some magnificent palace, should fre- 
quently delight to view the narrowest and the 
least conspicuous of its avenues. 

Of the Oracles, of which there are many in this 
work, I have given a prose translation, because I 
consider them as invaluable pieces of composition, 
in the translation of which every word ought as 
much as possible to be preserved, from the obscure 
and profound meaning with which every word is 
pregnant That this is impossible to be effected 
by a poetical version into any modern language, 
every one who has the least knowledge of the 
Greek tongue must be fully convinced. Most 
of the epigrams and citations from poets, I have 
translated into verse ; and the few that the reader 
will find with a prose translation, were such as I 
found too difficult to translate poetically, in the 
short space of time allotted me for the completion 
of this arduous work. 

Some fashionable readers will, I doubt not, 
think that my translation abounds too much with 
omnective particles. To such I shall only ob- 
serve, that beauty in every composite consists in 
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the apt connexion of its parts with each other, 
and is consequently greater where the connexion 
is more profound. It is on this account that the 
sound of the voice in singing is more pleasing 
than in discourse, because in the former it is 
more connected than in the latter ; that a palace 
is more beautiful than a rude heap of stones ; a 
kingdom than a democracy; and, in short, what- 
ever is orderly and regular, than whatever is dis- 
ordered and confused. In the present age, indeed, 
it cannot be an object of wonder, that books are 
composed with scarcely any connective particles, 
when men of all ranks are seized with the mania 
of lawless freedom, bear indignantly all restraint, 
and are endeavouring to introduce the most dire 
disorder, by subverting subordination, and thus 
destroying the bond by which alone the parts of 
society can be peaceably held together* Of tl^e 
truth of this observation the French at present are 
a remarkable example, among whom a contempt 
of orderly connexion has produced nothing but 
anarchy and uproar, licentious liberty and barbaric 
rage, all the darkness of atheism, and all the mtad- 
ness of democratic power. 

To the pedantic reader, who will doubtless be 
disgusted at my using every where in this trians- 
lation Delphos for Delphi, I shall only observe, 
that if he does not think the authority of such 
men as Sir William Temple, Dryden, Waller, and 
Swift, sufficient to prove that Delphos, in the 
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singular number, is good English, though it is 
neither good Latin nor good Greek, he has my 
free consent to make an erratum of it, and sub- 
stitute Delphi in its stead ; though I shall always 
consider it more safe and honourable to follow the 
example of men of wit and genius, than to abide 
by. the pert decisions of grammatical triilers. 

To critics in general I shall make a declaration 
similar to that which I have elsewhere given, that 
I shall pay no attention whatever to criticisms 
that are merely the result of ignorance ; but if I 
find them attended with malevolence, I shall not 
fail to expose the baseness of such species of 
composition, in a copious appendix to my next 
publication: and would every author whose la- 
bours have been infamously abused adopt this 
plan, he would either by intimidating such literary 
bullies secure himself from their attacks in future, 
or render them the scorn and derision of every 
man of discernment and worth. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 

SECOND EDITION. 



No alterations have been made in the trans- 
lation, as the whole of it was printed before I was 
informed that a second edition of this work was 
in the press. But as, at the time when I received 
this information, the Notes at the end of the 
work were not reprinted, I availed myself of the 
opportunity which then offered, of making an im- 
portant addition to them from ancient sources. 
As my principal object, therefore, in writing these 
Notes was to elucidate the mythology of the 
Greeks, which is so frequently alluded to by Pau- 
sanias in this work, I trust the reader will here 
find that I have collected a treasury of mytho- 
logical information, from writings which, though 
at present but little known, will swim over the 
vast extent of ages with augmented renown. 
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CHAPTER L 

In that part of the Grecian continent which is situated 
abbut the islands of the Cydades^ and the iSgean sea^ the, 
promontory Sunium raises itself from the Attic land. This 
promontory serves as a port to sailors ; and the tempje of 
Minerva Sunias is situated on its summit. But te one 
sailing to a greater distance, Laurium presents itself to the 
view (which formerly supplied the Athenians with silver), 
and a desert island of no great extent^ which is called by 
the name of Patroclus. For one Patroclus, a commander 
of the Egyptian three-oared galleys, which Ptolemy the 
son of Lagus sent in aid of the Athenians, secretly landing 
on this island, enclosed it with a wall, and drew a trench 
round it, at that time when Antigonus, t|ie son of Derne^ 
trius, making an irruption into it with his army, laid waste 
the country, and at the same time invested it with his ships 
by sea. J^ the Piraeeus was formerly a town. For be- 
fore Themistocles governed the Athenians, the Piraeeus 
wa« not a haven, but Phalerum, because in this part the 
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sea was the least distant from the city ; and they say that 
Mnestheus sailed from thence towards Troy, and prior to 
him Theseus, in order to punish Minos for the death of 
Androgens. 

But Themistocles, when he had obtained the govern- 
ment of the Athenians, rendered the Piraeeus a haven, be- 
cause it appeared to him to be more conveniently situated 
for sailors, and had three ports, instead of one, which the 
Phalerum contains. And, indeed, even in my time, there 
were harbours for ships in the Piraeeus; and near the 
greatest of the three ports the sepulchre of Themistocles 
is situated. For they say, that the Athenians repented of 
their conduct towards Themistocles, and that his kindred 
took his bones from Magnesia, and brought them to this 
part. The children likewise of Themistocles appear to 
have returned, and to have suspended a picture in the 
Parthenon, in which Themistocles himself is painted. 

^t the temjdes of Minerva and tFupiter, together with 
the brasen statues of these divinities, are the most worthy 
to be inspected of every thing which the Pirseeus con- 
tains. £^eA Jupiter is seen holding a sceptre^ and victory, 
but Minerva a spear. In this place, too, Arcesilaus painted 
Leosthenes and his children ; that Leosthenes, who, being 
the general of the Athenians and the other Greeks, van- 
quished the Macedonians in BoeoCia; and afterwards id 
another battle drove them beyond the Thermopylae, and 
enclosed them in Lamia, which is situated in a direction 
opposite to Oeta. There is likewise here a long porch, 
which serves as a market-place, for those who dwell near 
the sea; for ther^is another market-place, for such as are 
farther distant from the port. But in that part of the 
porch which is near the sea, Jupiter and the town are 
represented ; and this was the work of Leochares. JBtit 
towards the sea, Conon built the ten^>le of Venus, after 
he had vanquished the three«oared galleys of the Laoedse- 
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inonians^ near Cnidus, in Carica Chersonnesus. For the 
Cnidians reverence Venus above all the divinities, and 
have various temples sacred to this goddess. But of these 
temples, the more ancient is called Doris, the next to this 
in antiquity, Acraea ; and the most recent is called, by the 
midtitnde, Cnidia, but the Cnidians themselves denominate 
it Eiipkea. 

^vfthe Athenians have other ports besides these ; one 
m Munychia, and this contains the temple of Munychian 
Diana; bwT another in Phalerum (as I before observed), 
and together with this, the temple of Ceres. This port 
likewise contains the temple of Minerva Sciras, and at 
some distance from this, the temple of Jupiter, together 
with the altars of the gods called unknown^ of the heroes, 
akid of the children of Theseus and Phalerus. For the 
Athenians report that this Phalerus was the companion of 
Jason in the Colchian expedition. There is alsd the altar 
of Androgens the son of Minos; but it is called by the 
name of the hero, though it is known to be the altar of 
Androgens, by such as endeavour to learn the particulars 
of this country in a manner superior to others. About the 
distance of twenty stadia from hence is the promontory 
Colias, to which place the fragments of the ruined fleet of 
the Modes were driven by the storm. And here the statues 
of Venus Colias, and of the goddesses who are called 6e«- ^ 
netylHdes, are contuned. But it appears to me that these 
divinities which are worshipped in CoBas are the same 
with those goddesses which the Fhocensians, a people of 
Ionia, call the Oenniades. But in the way which leads fi^m . 
the Phalerom to Athens the temple of Juno is situated, 
whkh has neither doors nor a roof. It is reported that 
this temple was burnt by Mardonius the son 6( Gobryas ; 
but the statue which exists at present w^ (it is said) the 
work of Alcamenes, and this it seems was not injured by 
the Mede. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

fr on entering into th^ city, the first thing which 
presents itself to the view is the monument of the Amazon 
Antiope. And this Antiope, according to Pindar, was ra- 
vished by Pirithous and Theseus. But Hegias, the Tra-' 
zenian poet, rehites this particular as follows : " Hercules, 
when he besieged Themiscyra near the river Thermodon^ 
was not able to accomplish his design ; but Antiope falling 
in love with Theseus (for Theseus was the companion of 
Hercules in the assault), surrendered to him the town/* 
And such is the relation of Hegias. But the Atheniana 
relate, that wheh the Amazons came into the city, Antiopef 
was slain with an arrow by Molpadia, but that Molpadia . 
was slain by Theseus : and, indeed, the Athenians possesa 
the sepulchre of Molpadia. 

JBtiC on ascending from the Piraeeus you may perceive 
certain ruins of walls, which Conon after the naval battle 
aJb Cnidua restored. For those walls which Themistocles 
raised after the expulsion of the Medes were thrown down 
during the dominion of the thirty tyrants. But along this 
way the tombs of the most noted men are seen ; such as of. 
M^iander the son of Diopithes, and the empty sepulchre 
of Euripides. For Euripides was buried in Macedonia, 
to which place he travelled in order to see king Archelaus. 
But as to the manner of his death, the general report con- 
cerning it may be admitted as true. And poets, indeed, 
as it appears, have Uyed with kings. For prior to Euri- 
pides, Anacreon was ihe familiar of Poly crates the Samian 
tyrant; ^schylus and Simonides betook themselves to 
Hiero of Syracuse ; Philoxenus associated with Dionydus, 
who afterwards tyrannized in Sicylia ; and Antagoras the 
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Rhodian, and Aratus Solensis, were the familiars of An- 
tigonuSy king of the Macedonians* But as to Hesiod and 
Homer, they either were not fortunate enough to be the 
companions of kings, or else they voluntarily despised an 
association with them ; the former, perhaps, through the 
rural life which he embraced, and his unwillingness to 
trarel; but Homer, who had travelled to a prodigious 
distance, considered the advantage which he might derive 
from the riches of potentates as &r inferior to general 
renown. Though even Homer, in his poems, represents 
Demodocus as the familiar of Alcinous ; and relates, that 
Agamemnon left a certain poet with his wife. 

'JScif not far irom the gates there is. a tomb, on which a 
soldier is placed standing by a horse. Who the soldier is, 
I know not; but Praxiteles made both the soldier and the 
horse. But on entering into the city, there is an edifice 
raised for the sake of tliose processions which take place, 
sometimes once a year, and at others in uncertain periods 
of time. Near to this, is the temple of Ceres, in which 
the statue of the goddess herself, of her daughter Pro- 
serpine, and of lacchus holding a torch, are contained. ^ ^-h- ^fv 
But it is signified on the wall, in Attic letters, that all 
these are the works of Praxiteles. Not far from this 
temple is the statue of Neptune, hurling his spear at the 
•giant Polybotes, to whom the &ble subsisting amohg the 
Coeans, about the promontory of Chelon, or a tortoise, 
pertains. But the inscription which exists at present refers 
the image to some other person, and not to Neptune. 
There are porches too, which reach from the gates to the 
Cetamicus; and before these porches there are brazen 
images both of men and women, by whom something great 
had been achieved, and who are rendered illustrious by 
reAown. But one of these porches contains little temples 
of the gods, and that which is called the gymnasium of 
Mercury. It likewise contains the house of Polytion, in 
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which certain of ti^e Athemans^ and these by no means 
the most ignoble, are said to have been initiated in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. But at present this house is de- 
dicated to Bacchus: and this Bacchus they call Melpo- 
menos, for the same reason as they denominate Apollo 
Musegetes. 

In this place too are to be seen the statues of Paeonian 
Minerva, of Jupiter, Mnemosyne, and the Muses ; and 
likewise the offering sacred to Apollo, which was .both de- 
dicated and made by Eubulis ; and lastly Aciatus, one of 
the daemons attending upon Bacchus, whose face alone 
projects from the wall. But after the temple of Bacchus, 
there is an edifice containing statues made from clay, and 
among these Amphictyon, king of the Athenians, is to be 
seen receiving both the other divinities and Bacchus at ^ 
banquet. In the same place, there is likewise the Eleu* 
therensian Pegasus, who first introduced Bacchus to the 
Athenians, being assisted by the Delphic oracle, which 
caused him to remember the prediction* that the advent 
of Bacchus would take place in the times of Icarius. And 
after this manner was the kingdom obtained by Amphic- 
tyon. But it is reported that Actieeus first reigned in that 
place which is now called Attica. On the death of Actaeus, 
Cecrops succeeded to the government, and married the 
daughter of Actaeus, by whom he had three daughters, 
JSrse, Aglaurus, and Pandrosus, and a son, Erysichthon, 
who did not reign over the Athenians, because he died 
while his father was alive; and bence» on the death of 
Cecrops, Cranaus, who was the richest and most powerful 
of the Athenians, obtained the government. But they re- 
port that Cranaus had other daughters besides Atthis, 
from which last, the region which was formerly called 
Actaea was denominated Attica. Amphictyon, however, 
forcibly expelled Cranaus from the kingdom, though at 
the same time he had married his daughter. But he him- 
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self afterwards, through tbe machinations of EMdithoniiis 

and his associates, lost the kingdom. They report, indeed, -* **^.r nr- 

that the father of Erichthonius was not a mortal, but that 

his parents were Vulcan and Earth. 



CHAPTER III. 



But the Ceramicus derived its name from the hero 
Ceramus, who is said to have been the son of Bacchus 
and Ariadne. In this place, that which first presents itself 
to the view on the right hand is a building called the 
royal porch, in which the king sits, who holds an annual 
government, which they call a kingdom. About the roof 
of this porch there are certain earthen statues, viz. 
Theseus hurling Sciron into* the sea, and Aurora carrying 
away Cephalus, who, being a most beautiful person, is 
said to have been beloved and forcibly taken away by 
Aurora* It is likewise added, that Phaeton was the issue 
of this amour, and that Aurora made him the guardian of 
the temple. And this account of the affair is given both 
by others, and by Hesiod in his poem, entitled The Ca- 
talogue of Women. Near the porch, the statues of Conon 
and his son Timotheus are placed, together with that of 
Evagoras king of the Cyprians, by whose means king 
Artaxerxes gave the three-oared Phoenician galleys to 
Con0n. And by a conduct of thb kind, indeed, he be- 
haved like an Athenian, and like one who derived his 
origin firom Salamis : for his ancestors were Teucrus, and 
the daughter of Cinyras. 

In the same place too, the statue of Jupiter, surnamed 
Eleutherius, is to be seen, and the statue of the emperor 
Adrian, who benefited both other nations, and in a most 
eminent degree the Athenians. But the other porch which 
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is caiaed behind this contains, the pictures of those gods 
who are called the twelve ; and at the extremity of the 
wall there is ft picture of Theseus, together with the de- 
mocracy and the town. This picture too evinces, that 
The^us established a just republic for the Athenians. 
But a report different from this is spread among the 
vulgar, that Theseus assigned the administration of afimrs 
to the people, and that the democratic government as de- 
livered by him remained till it was overturned by the 
tyrannic invasion of Pisistratus. There are other &lse re- 
ports made by the multitude, who. are destitute of historical 
information, and who think that every thing is true whi^di 
they have heard from their childhood related by singers 
and tragedians. It is also asserted, that even Theseus 
himself reigned, and that, after the death of Mnesdieus, 
the Theseaa. rulers remained to the fourth generation. 
But if to genealogize were my intention at present, I 
should enumerate those who reigned from M elanthus as 
far as to Clidicus, the son of CBsimidus. The same pic- 
ture likewise contains the achievements of the Athenians 
at Mantinea, who were sent thither for the purpose of 
assisting the Lacedaemonians. But Xenophon and others 
have described all the war, the oppression of Cadmeia, 
the destruction of the Lacedaemonians in Leuctra, the 
irruption of the Boeotians into Peloponnesus, and the aid 
which was given by the Athenians to the Lacedaemonians. 
The picture too represents the battle of the knights, 
among which the most illustrious of the Athenians is 
Grillus, the son of Xenophon, and of the Boeotian knights 
the Theban Epaminondas. And all these were painted 
for the Athenians by Euphranor. 

The same person likewise in a temple near to this 

painted Apollo, who is called Patrous. But before the 

temple, <]!alamis painted ^ ApoUoWhom they denomimte 

-^ •* Aleidcacus, or a disperser of evfl. According to report, 
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this name was given to the god, because by an Bxusmts aju. t^'^. ' *^' 

jfrom the Delphic oracle he caused a pestilence to cease,: ^ ' ^ 'y- ^'' V - ' 

which raged in the time of the Peloponnesian war. The 

temple too of the mother of the gods, which was the work 

of Phidiasy is to be seen in this place. And near it stands 

the senate-house of those who are called the fiye hundred, 

in which they deliberate every year about the a£Burs of 

the Athenians. But this senate-house contains a sculp* 

lured image of Jupiter the counsellor, and of ApoDo, both 

which were produced by the art of Pisias ; and besides 

these, a representation of the town, which was the woric 

of Lyson. But the legislators were painted by Caunius 

Protogenes. And Olbiades, who is to be seen here, was 

the son of that Calippus who led the Athenians to the 

Tbermopylse, in order to guard Greece firom the incursions 

of the Gauls. But the Gauls inhabit the extreme parts of 

Europe, where the sea is of a prodigious extent, and its 

boundaries are innavigable. For the swelling of its waves, 

the rocks with which it abounds, and die savage beasts 

with which it is infested, surpass all that is to be found 

in any other sea. The river Eridanus runs through this 

country, upon the banks of which the^ daughters of the 

Sun are said to have bewailed the misfortune of their 

brother Phaeton. It is however but lately that they were 

called Gauls ; for formerly they called themselves, and were 

also denominated by others, Celts?. 



V\ .Um^ 



CHAPTER IV. 



These people having coHected an army together, betook 

themselves to the Ionian sea, and overturned the niyrians, 

log^her with every nation as &r as to Macedonia, and 

• «ven the Macedonians themselves. Lastly, they invaded 
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TiiaMaly; and when they drew near to the Thennopyke, 
.nost of the Greeks made no resistance to the incursions 
of these Barbarians, because, prior to this, they had suf- 
fered great losses from Alexander and Philip ; and Anti* 
pater and Cassander afterwards had well nigh destroyed 
Greece; so that they considered it as by no means dis- 
gcaoeful, if, through imbecility, they withheld their assbt- 
ance. But the Athemans, though by the length of the 
Macedonian war they were wearied more than the rest of 
the Greeks, and had susliuned many losses in engagements, 
yet they courageously marched to the Thermopylae, with 
the Grecian volunteers, choosing this Calippus for their 
general on this occasion. 

But the Athenians occupying the narrowest of those 
passages which afford an entrance into Greece, prevented 
the ingress of the Barbarians. The Celtae, however, dis- 
covering that passage through which Ephialtes Trachinius 
formerly led the Medes, and assaulting from thence the 
Phocensian guards, passed over the mountain Oeta, with- 
out the knowledge of the Greeks. But the Athenians in 
consequence of this being invested on both sides by the 
Barbarians, rendered themselves illustrious to the Grreeks 
by their valiant behaviour in this engagement But those 
who survived this battle h^ a prodigious labour to under- 
go with respect to their ships, on account of the mud with 
which the gulf Lamiacus abounds At the Thermopyhe. 
And this, as it appears to me, b occasioned by the hot 
water which runs from this part into the sea. It is difficult 
therefore to express with what labour, after they had re- 
ceived the Greeks on their decks, they were forced to sail 
through the mud with ships heavy with men and arms. 
And after this manner were Ae Greeks saved by the 
Athenians. 

But the Gauls having passed through the narrow 
avenues of the mountain, and not esteeming the capture 
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•of die town s matier of great oonsequence, wejre in the 
highest degree anxious to plunder Delphos* and seize the 
riches of the god. And these indeed were opposed by the 
.Delphi, the Phocenses, and those who inhabit the cities 
tsituated about Parnassus. An army of CBtolians too wi^ 
collected together for this purpose : for at that time the 
(Etolians were remarkable for the vigour of their youth. 
.But, as soon as the engagement began, it is reported that 
thunder fell upon the Gauls, and fimgments of rock torn 
-fipom Parnassus ; and that three armed men of a terrible 
appearance stood before the Barbarians. They &rther 
add, that two of these men came from the north, yiz. 
H3rperochus and Hasmadochus, but that the third was 
Pyrrhus the son of Achilles. But the Delphi, in memory 
of this engagement, perform funeral obsequies to Pyrrhus, 
whose sepulchre prior to this was wholly neglected by 
them, on account of his having been their enemy. After 
ithis, a great part of the Gauls passed over to Asia in their 
ishipSf and depopulated its maritime part. But some time 
after the inhabitants of Pergamus, who possessed that 
country which was formerly called Teuthrania, drove the 
Gauls from the sea ; and they taking possession of Ancyra, 
a Phrygian town, seated themselves beyond the river San- 
gar. This city was built by Midas, the son of Gordius ; 
and in my time an anchor was to be seen in the temple of 
Jupiter, which Midas discovered, and a fountain which 
bears the name of Midas. They report that Midas poured 
wine into this fountain, for the purpose of taking Silenus. 
This Ancyra, therefore, was taken by the Gauls ; and 
not only this, but likewise Pesinuntes, which Ues under 
the mountain Agdistis, and where Attis is reported to be 
buried. The Pergamenians yet retain the spoils of the 
Oauls, and pictures of their transactions with them, But 
jdie land which is inhabited by the Pergamenians is said 
to be sacred to the Cabirl. They consider tbemselvefi. 
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however, 48 belonj^ng to the Arcadians, which paased over 
with Telephus into Asia* But the report of their other 
wars (if they ever engaged in any other) has not been 
spread among all nations. They accomplished, however, 
three illustrious undertakings^ viz. the possession of (he 
empire of lower Asia ; the expulsion of the Gauls from 
the place which they had before occupied; and daring, 
with Telephus for their leader, to engage with the forces 
of Agamemnon, when tlie Greeks, through ignorance of 
the country, wandering from Dium, attempted to plunder 
the Mysonian plains, as if they had been Trojan land. 
But to return from this digression. 



CHAPTER V. 



Nbar the senate-house of the five hundred there is a 
place called Tholus, where the Prytanes sacrifice, and 
which contains certain silver statues, but of no great 
magnitude. Above these there are the statues of those 
heroes from whom the Athenian tribes were afterwards 
denominated. But it is related by Herodotus who it was 
that substituted ten tribes instead of four, and ^ve thein 
new names instead of the old. But of the surnames (fi>r 
so they are called by them) one is Hippothoon, the son of 
Neptune and of Alope the daughter of Ce^rcyon ; but an- 
other is Antiochus, one of the sons of Hercules from Meda 
the daughter of Phylas ; and the third is Ajax, the son of 
Telamon. But from among the Athenians, Leo, who is 
reported, in compliance with the oracle, to have devoted 
her daughters for the public safety. Erectheus likewise 
has a place among the surnames, who vanquished the 
Eleusinians in battle, and slew their general Immaradus, 
the son of Eumolpus, Besides these, there are Mgeim, 
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and Oeneus the bastard son of Pandion ; axkd of the 
children of Theseus, Acamas. Likewise Cecrops and 
Pandion (for I saw the statues of these among the sur- 
names) ; but I am ignorant which of these is honoured by 
them. For a more ancient Cecrops reigned, who married 
the daughter of Actaeus ; and a latter Cecrops, who went 
into Euboea, and who was the son of Erechtheus, the . 
grandson of Pandion, and the great-grandson of Erich- 
thonius. 

Likewise Pandion the son of Erichthonius reigned, and 
another who was the son of the latter Cecrops, and who 
being driven firom the kingdom by the Metionidiej and 
ttying to Megara (for he had married Pyla, the daughter 
of the Magarensian king), was there deprived of his life 
through disease : and his monument is to be seen near the 
sea, in tfiat part of Megara which is called the rock of 
Minerva ^thyia*. But his sons, being again ejected by 
the MetionidsB, returned from Megara to Athens, And 
among these, the elder iEgeus obtained the kingdom. But 
Pandion did not educate his daughters with a prosperous 
fortune, nor did he leave behind him any sons who might 
revenge the injuries which he had received ; though, for 
the sake of strengthening his power, he entered into 
alliance with the Thracian king. But it is impossible for 
man to avoid that destim/ which is assigned to him bg 
divinity. For when Tereus, who had married Procne, 
ravished Philomela, in contempt of the Grecian laws, and, 
not content with this, slew her afterwards with his sword, 
he provoked the very women to inflict on him the punish- 
ment of his guilt 

But there is another statue of Pandion in the tower, 
which deserves to be inspected. And these indeed are 
those ancient men from whom the Athenians denominated 

• A coot, or •es-mew. 
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their tribes. There are others also much more tecenf 
than these: viz. Attalus Mysus and Egyptian Ptolemy, 
and of my time the emperor Adrian, who is a mqst 
religious cultivator of divinity, and who confers the great- 
est felicity on his subjects. This emperor never under- 
takes a war willingly; and has alone revenged the revolt 
of the Hebrews, who dwell above Syrus. But such temples 
of the gods as he has either raised or adorned with offer- 
ings and necessary apparatus, what gifts likewise he has 
frerfy bestowed on the Grecian cities, and has granted to 
the solicitations of the Barbarians ; — all these are com- 
mitted to writing at Athens, in the common temple of the 
gods. 



CHAPTER VI. 



But with respect to the actions of Attahis and Ptolemy, 
the memory of these has in a great part perished through 
antiquity, and partly by their negligence who lived with 
these kings, for the purpose of transmitting to posterity a 
written account of their transactions. On this account I 
consider it as belonging to my province to relate what 
deeds they accomplished, and how the Mysian and 
Egyptian kingdoms, and the command of the neighbotir- 
ing nations, were obtained by their ancestors. The Mace- 
donians then believe that Ptolemy is in reality the son of 
Philip Amyntas, but they fictitiously assert that he is the 
son of Lagus : for they report that his motiier when vrith 
child of him was given by Philip in marriage to Lagus. 
Btit they say that Ptolemy performed other splendid 
actions in Asia, and that he assisted Alexander when in 
danger among the Oxydracae, more than all his other royal 
aUies. And on the death of Alexander, he vigorously 
resisted those who attempted to give the whole of his 
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domiiiiotis to Aridaetu, the son of Philip ; and was the 
cause of the nations being divided into separate goyem- 
ments. But Philip departing into Egypt dew Cleomenes, 
to whom Alexander had ^ven the goVemment of Egypt ; 
and this because he was ultimate with Perdicoas, and 
dierefore could not be trusted. Besides this^ hb per^ 
goaded those Macedonians who were ordered to carry the 
dead body of Alexander to Mga, to deliver it to him ; and 
when he had received it he buried it at Memphis, agree* 
able to the Macedonian rites; After this, not doubting 
but Perdiccas would make war upon him, he strengthened 
Egypt with a guard. But Perdiccas, for the purpose of 
adorning his army (according to appearance), brought 
with him Aridaeus the son of Philip, and the boy Alex-* 
ander, who was tlie offapring of Alexander by Roxaha, 
the daughter of Oxyartes ; but his real intention was to 
attempt by this means to deprive Ptolemy of the kingdom 
of Egypt, He was however himself expelled from Egypt, 
and besides this was not admired for his warlike abilities 
so much as he had formerly been ; and lastly, being prior 
to this greatly envied by the Macedonians, he was killed 
by his own body-guards. 

But the death of Perdiccas immediately excited Ptolemy 
to political measures. In consequence of which he took 
Syria and Phoenice ; and afterwards received into his con- 
fidence Seleucua the son of Antiochus, who was ejected 
by Antigomi^ and who fled to him for reftage. Besides 
tfaisy he prepared to take viengeance on Aiatigonus, and 
Cassander the son of Antipater; and persuaded Lysi* 
machus, who governed in Thrace, to become his associate 
in the war, as he had acquainted him with the flight of 
Seleucus, and had admonished him that the power of 
Antigonus, if it received any further increase, would be 
the object of universal dread* In the mean time Antigonus 
prepared for the war ; though he was not bold enough to 
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yenture an engagement till he heard that Ptolemy, through 
the revolt of the Cyrenaeans, had marched into Lybia ; for 
then he presently subjected the Syrians and Phoeradana 
to his dominion ; and giving them his son Demetrius for a 
gfivemoT, who was indeed nothing more than a youth, hut: 
a youth of a promising disposition, he descended to the 
Hellespont But before he had passed over it, he again 
led back his army, on hearing that Demetrius was van- 
quished in battle by Ptolemy. Demetrius, however, did 
not entirely yield up the country to Ptolemy, and de* 
atroyed no very considerable band of Egyptians by hia 
atralagems. But then Ptolemy, supposing that Antigomia 
would approach widiout delay, withdrew himself info 
Egypt 

Afbr this, in consequence of a storm, Demetrius^ sail- 
ing to Cyprus, first of all vanquished Menelaus the com' 
mander of Ptolemy's fleet, in a naval battle, and aftear- 
wards Ptolemy himself, who was advancing to engage 
him. And on Ptolemy's flying into Egypt, Antigonus aa* 
aaulted him by land, and Demetrius by sea. But Ptolemy, 
who was now arrived at the extremity of danger, that he 
might preserve his kingdom, placed a guard at Pelusium^ 
and brought his diree-oared galleys from the river to bear 
upon the enemy. And Antigonus, Indeed, through his 
want of present supplies, laid aside all hope of taking 
£gyp^ 9 but at the same time sent Demetrius with a great 
army and many ships against the Rhodians, as one who 
hoped that by taking the island he should possess a very 
convenient fortification against the attacks of the Egyptians* 
But the Rhodians through their military prowess and ma- 
chines vigorously resisted the enemy, and Ptolemy at the 
same time assaulted them with all his force. 

Antigonus, who had thus attacked Rhodes widiout suc- 
cess, and prior to this Egypt, shortly a£b» dared to march 
his army against Lysimachus, Cassander, and SeleucuSf 
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though he lost a groat part of his army in the attempt ; 
and died, wearied principally with the length of the war 
against Eumenes. But of all the kings that opposed 
Antigonus I consider Cassander as the most impious^ who^ 
though the kingdom of Macedonia was preserved for him 
through Antigonus, yet engaged in war against a man by 
whom he had received such a singular benefit. However, 
on the death of Antigonus, Ptolemy again took Syria and 
Cyprus, and brought back Pyrrhus into the Thesprotian 
EpiruB. And Cyrene having revolted from him, he re- 
took it in the fifth year of its revolt, through Magas the 
son of Berenice, who was at that time hia wife. 

But if this Ptolemy was in reality the son of Philip 
Amyntas, it may easily be believed that his intemperate 
love of women, which even proceeded to a degree of in- 
sanity, was derived from his father. For after he had 
married Eurydice the daughter of Antipater, and had 
several children by her, he fell in love with Berenice, 
whom Antipater sent into Egypt as the companion of 
Eurydice; and by this woiijan also he had children as 
the fruits of his love. But wheii he was near his end, 
he left the kingdom of Egypt to his son Ptolemy, from 
whom one tribe of the Athenians is derived, and who was 
the offspring of Berenice, and not of the daughter of 
Antipater. 



CHAPTER VU. 



This Ptolemy likewise, falling in love with Arsinoe, who 
was his sister on both sides, married her ; by no means, in- 
deed, acting in this respect agreeable to the Macedonian 
laws, but to the Egyptians whom he governed. But he 
slew his younger brother Argaeus, in consequence, as it is 
said, of hb employing stratagems against him. The same 

VOL. I. * c 
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Ptolemy likewise took the dead body of Alexander from 
MemphiSi and slew another brother, the offspring of Eu- 
rydice, perceiving that he incited the Cyprians to revolt. 
But Magas, the brother of Ptolemy by the same mother, 
but whose father was Philip (not the Macedonian, but a 
man unknown, and from among the common people), was 
thought by his mother Berenice worthy to govern the 
Cyrenseans. This Magas, causing the Cyrenaeans to revolt 
from Ptolemy, marched his army into Egypt. Ptolemy, 
however, having guarded his dominions against the in- 
cursions of the enemy, waited the approach of the Cy- 
renaeans. But when the revolt of the Marmaridse, who 
are of the Lybian Nomades, was told to Magas during 
his march, he led his army back to Gyrene. Ptolemy, 
however, attempted to pursue him, but was hindered on 
the following account. When he prepared to sustwi tbe 
attacks of Magas, he led on his mercenary troops and 
about four thousand Gauls ; but understanding that these 
soldiers were forming stratagems to besiege Egypt, he 
brought them through the Nile to a desert island, where 
jthey all perished, slaughtered by each other, and con- 
sumed by famine. 

But Magas, having married Apamen, the daughter of 
Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, persuaded Antiochus to 
violate the league which his father Seleucus had made 
with Ptolemy, and to invade Egypt Antiochus, in conse- 
quence of this, beginning to draw out his army, Ptolemy 
sent troops into all the parts which were subject to 
Antiochus; and this in such a manner that the more 
imbecil might, like robbers, lay waste the land by their 
exciursions, and that the more powerful might vanquish 
them in battle. And this conduct indeed was attended 
with such success, that it prevented Antiochus from 
leading his army into Egypt. This is that Ptolemy, who, 
as I have before observed, sent an auxiliary fleet to die 
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Athenians, against Antigonus and the Macedonians; but 
in reality nothing of any great consequence was accom* 
plished by him conducive to the safety of the Athenians. 
He had likewise sons from Arsinoe, not she who was his 
sbter, but an Arsinoe the daughter of Lysimachus ; for 
his sister Arsinoe, whom he had married, died prior to 
her delivery; and a province of Egypt receives froih her 
the appellation of Arsinoites. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



But our discourse requires that we should relate the 
circumstances pertaining to Attains, since he is one of the 
causes of the surnames to the Athenians. There was a 
Macedonian of the name of Docimus, one of the com- 
manders of Antigonus, who afterwards delivered both 
himself and his possessions into the hands of Lysimachus, 

^ _ _ 

and who had an eunuch whose name was Philetarus Pa- 
phlagones. But such particulars as were transacted by 
this Philetarus when he deserted Lysimachus, and how he 
drew Seleucus over to his party, it is necessary I should 
insert in my account of Lysimachus. This Attains, then, 
was the son of that Attains who was the brother of 
Philetarus, and who possessed that kingdom which was 
delivered to him by his cousin Eumenes. But the greatest 
of his exploits consisted in compelling the Gauls to fly 
from the sea, and take lefiige in that land which they now 
inhalnt. 

But after the images of the surnames the statues of the 
gods are to be seen, Amphiaraus and Peace carrying the 
boy Pluto. In the same place, too, there is a brazen statue 
of Lycurgus the son of Lycophron, and a statue of Callias, 
who, according to the common report of the Athtaians, 

c2 
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made a peace for the Grecians with Artaxerxes the son 
of Xerxes. There is likewise a statue of Demostheneify 
whom the Athenians banished into the island Calaureas, 
near Troezen ; but afterwards recalling him, they again 
banished him after the slaughter at Lamia; and Demo- 
sthenes, returning to the same island, destroyed himself 
by drinking poison. Of aU the Grecian exiles, he alone 
could not be drawn over by Archias to Antipater and the 
Macedonians. The native coimtry of this Archias was 
Thurius ; and he engaged in a very impious employment. 
For he led all those captive to Antipater in order to be 
punished, who, prior to the slaughter which the Greeks 
received in Thessaly, were adverse to the Macedonians, 
Demosthenes, therefore, possessed too much benevolence 
for the Athenians : and it appears to me to have been 
well said, " that a man who applies himself without parsi- 
mony to the government of a republic, and credits the 
assertions of the people, will never end his days with 
feHcity." 

Near the statue of Demosthenes is the temple of Mars, 
in which, besides the statue of Mars, there are two statues 
of Venus. That of Mars is the work of Alcamenes ; but 
that of Minerva was made by a Parian man of the name 
of Locrus. In the same place there is a statue of Bellona, 
the work of the sons of Praxiteles. But about the temple 
Hercules and Theseus stand, and Apollo, whose hair is 
bound with a fillet. But the statues of the men are 
Calades, who is said by the Athenians to have written 
laws, and Pindar, who deserves other rewards from the 
Athenians as well as a statue, because he has celebrated 
them in verse. Not far from these are the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton who slew Hipparchus; the 
reason of which action, and the manner in which it was 
perpetrated, are related by others. 

But of these statues^ some were produced by the art of 
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I, but the more ancient are die work of Antenor. 
But Xerxes, when he took Athens (the Athenians having 
deserted the city), carried away these as spoils, though 
Antiochus afterwards sent them back to the Athemaos. 
In the vestibule of the theatre which they call odeum, or 
a music-^hool, the statues of the Egyptian kings are to be 
seen, who have all of them the name of Ptolemy, but are 
distinguished by different surnames. For they call one 
Philometcr, another Philadelph ; and to the son of Lagua 
the Rhodians have given the surname of the Saviour. But 
of the others, Philkdelph is he who was mentioned by us 
when we related the particulars about the surnames; and 
near him is the statue of his sister Arsinoe. 



CHAPTER IX. 



But he who is called Philometer is the eighth from 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus, and was so called in derision ; 
for we do not know of any king who was so hated by his 
mother; since, thongh he was the eldest of her sons, she 
would not suffer him to reign, and caused his father to 
banish him to Cyprus. Difierent causes are assigned of 
this implacable hatred of Cleopatra towards her son; 
and, among the rest, that she hoped by this means her 
youngest son Alexander would be more obedient to her 
desires, and on this account she attempted to create him 
king of Egypt; but finding the people averse to this, she 
sent Alexander into Cyprus, in appearance as a g^nej'a^ 
but, in reality, that through him she might become more 
formidable to Ptolemy. 

Lastly, from among the nun^ber of her eunuchs, she 
exposed wounded in an assembly those which she tb^Ught 
were most attached to her interest, feigning that Ptolemy 
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had deylsed stratagems against hesr, and that Ihe eunuchs 
wete thus wounded by him. But the Alexandrians wece 
so moved on this occasion, Aat they were ready to destroy 
Ptolemy; and not long after he had escaped the danger 
in a ship, Alexander returning from C3rprus was declared 
king. Cleopatra, however, was deservedly punished with 
death for the flight of Ptolemy, by Alexander himself^ 
whom she had raised to the government of Egypt. But 
the crime being detected, and Alexander through fear 
flying from the people, Ptolemy returned into Egypt^ 
again assumed the royal authority, and warred upon the 
Thebans, who had revolted from his command. Besides 
this, having reduced them under his dominion in the third 
year after their revolt, he so heavily fined them, that they 
retained no vestige of their former prosperity; though, 
prior to this, they surpassed in riches the most vrealthy 
cities of Greece, the temple itself of Delphos, and the 
inhabitants of Orchomenus. 

But Ptolemy dying soon after this, the Athenians^ for 
the benefits which they had received throu^ him, decreed 
him many honours which it is needless to mention, and 
erected braaen statues of him and Berenice^ who was his 
only legitimate child. But the statues of Philip and his 
son Alexander are placed after the Egyptian kings, whose 
actions are too great to be inserted in a work undertaken 
with another design. To the Egyptian kings, indeed, as 
persons that deserved well of the public, the rewards of 
true honour are assigned ; but nothing remains for Hiilip 
and Alexander but the flattery of the multitude. For 
indeed they paid tiie same honours to Lysimachus, though 
not so much from design as from tiie lieeessity of the times. 
This Lysimachus was a Macedonian, and was one of the 
officers of Alexander's guard, whom Alexander once in a 
fit of anger ordered to be thrown into a den with a lion ; 
but when he found that Lysimachus had vanquished die 
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lion^ he erer afterwards admired his fortitudet and ho- 
noured him equally with the best of the Maoedoniana. 
But on the death of Alexander, Lysimachus govamed 
that part of Thrace which borders on Macedoma, orer 
which Alexander^ and prior to him Philip, ruled. 

This part of Thrace indeed is not large, but the whole 
of Thra(:e contains such a multitude of men, that except 
the Gauls it is more populous than any other nation ; and 
it is on this account that prior to the Romans no one ever 
conquered the whole of Thrace. But now all Thrace, and 
whatever bears a Gallic name, is subject to the empire kX 
the Romans. However, they only esteem those parts of 
Graul which are well cultivated, but they neglect the othei^ 
parts, which are useless either through excessive cold or 
the barrenness of the soil. Lysimachus, therefore, ob^ 
taining the command of that part of Thrace which we 
have mentioned, made war first of all upon his neighbours 
the Odrysians, and afterwards upon the Dromichsetes and 
Gretas. But as in warring with these he had to engage a 
people by no means unskilled in warlike affiurs, and much 
superior to him in number^ he saved himself by flight 
from the danger with which he was surrounded. In this 
battle his son Agathocles, who then for the first time 
fought in conjunction with his fiither, was taken by the 
Getae* But Lysimachus, who in other battles afterwards 
was not more fortunate, and not considering the captivity 
of his son as a trifling matter, made peace with the 
Ihromiduetes, gave up that part of Thrace which is be« 
yond the Ister to the Getas, and promised his daughter in 
marriage ; complying by this means with the necessity of 
ihe times. 

It is reported by some, that it iwas not Agathocles but 
Lysimachus himself that was taken prisoner ; and that he 
was liberated by Agathocles, through making those con- 
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ditions with the Gete which we have related. Bntassoon 
as he retumedi he married his son Agathocles toXiysandra 
the daughter of Ptolemy Lagus and Eurydice ; and after- 
wards passed over mto Asia with a fleet; and having taken 
the kingdom of Antigonus, built that city near the sea 
which the Ephesians now inhabit, and brought into it the 
Lebedians and Colophomans, whose cities he had taken. 
And the capture of these cities is lamented by Phoenix, a 
writer of Iambic verses. But I do not think that Herme- 
sianax, the elegiac poet, was alive at that time ; for he 
would certainly in some of his writings have bewafled the 
capture of Colophon. Lysimachus likewise made war 
upon Pyrrhus the son of iEacides. For observing his 
frequent absence from Epirus, he both laid waste the rest 
of the country, and came to the sepulchres of the kings of 
Epirus. Hieronjrmus Cardan adds, which I cannot believe 
to be true, that Lysimachus, having dug out of the earth 
the remains of the dead, scattered the royal bones. But 
Hieronymus may be supposed to have written thifr4n con- 
sequence of his aversion to aU kings except Antigonus, 
whom he celebrates with praises which are by no means 
his due. Indeed, it must be obvious to every one, that 
tiiis report concerning the tombs of the kings is nothing 
more than a calumny. For who can believe Aat a Mace- 
donian would violate the sepulchres of the kings of Epima? 
To which we nuiy add, Aat Lysimachus would doubtless 
be cautious in his conduct with respect to the dead bodies^ 
not only of the ancestors of Pyrrhus, but of Alexander ; 
since Alexander descended on his mother's side from 
Epirus, and consequently from the Macida. Besides, 
not long after an alliance took place between Pyrrhus and 
Lysimachus, which evinces that no implacable hatred of 
each other was produced by the war. But Hieronymus^ 
perhaps, had causes of complaint against Lysimachus, 
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and this for the greatest, that Lysimachus^ having rased 
the dty of the Cardianians, built Lysimachia instead of it, 
in the isthmus of the Thracian Chersonesus. 



CHAPTER X. 



But Lysimachus, as long as Aridaeus reigned, and after 
him Cassander and his children, remained in friendship 
with the Macedonians; but when Demetrius the son of 
Antigonus obtained the government, Lysimachus, fearing 
that he should -be warred upon by Demetrius, thought 
proper to commence hostilities himself, well knowing that 
the desire of increasing his kingdom was hereditary to 
Demetrius from his father; and at the same time per- 
ceiving that he had departed into Macedonia, being called 
by Alexander the son of Cassander, and that finding him 
dead on his arrival he had taken possession of the Mace- 
donian government, on this account he ventured to engage 
with Demetrius at Amphipolis, but had well nigh through 
this engagement lost the possession of Thrace. Hgwever, 
being assisted by Pyrrhus, he both retained his kingdom, 
and afterwards ruled over the Nestians and Macedonians. 
For Pyrrhus possessed a great part of Macedonia ; but 
coming with an army from Epirus, he assisted Lysimachus 
tor the present. But Demetrius departing into Asia 
against Seleucus, as long as Demetrius was formidable in 
war, Pyrrhus was the associate of Lysimachus in battle. 
But when Demetrius was taken captive by Seleucus, the 
friendship of Lysimachus and Pyrrhus was dissolved. 
Hence war being announced on both sides, Lysimachus 
vanquished in a great battle Antigonus the son of Deme- 
trius, and Pyrrhus himself; took possession of the whole 
of Macedonia, and forced Pyrrhus to return to Epurus. 
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But many calamities befall men through love* For 
Lysimachus, now advanced in years^ and being considered 
as fortunate with respect to his children, Agathocles like- 
wise having children from Lysandra, notwithstanding all 
thisy married Arsinoe the sister of Lysandra; and she 
fearing lest her children on the death of Lysimachus 
should be in the power of Agathocles, is said on this 
account to have formed stratagems against the life of 
Agathodes. It is also asserted by some, that Arsinoe fell 
in love with Agathocles, and that he not complying with 
her desires, she plotted his death. They report likewise, 
that Lysimachus afterwards perceived the daring wicked- 
ness of the woman; but that then he was incapable of 
doing any thing farther, in consequence of being deprived 
of all his friends. Lysimachus, therefore, having de* 
stroyed Agathocles through the persuasions of Arsinoe, 
Lysandra fled to Seleucus, and carried her sons and 
brothers with her, who, surrounded with such a calamity, 
took refuge with Ptolemy. But Alexander attended these 
in their flight to Seleucus. This Alexander was indeed the 
son of Lysimachus, but by his wife Odrysiades. These, 
when they came to Babylon, suppliantly entreated Se- 
leucus to make war upon Lysimachus. And at the same 
time PhQetasrus, to whose care all the wealth of Lysi- 
machus was entrusted, grievously bearing the death of 
Agathocles, and thinking himself on this account suspected 
by Arsinoe, seized upon Pergamus above Caycus, and, 
sending an ambassador, gave both the wealth in his pos^ 
session and himself up to Seleucus. 

But Lysimachus being informed of all these particulaors^ 
immediately passed over into Asia, and began himself the 
war; but engaging with Seleucus, his army was van- 
quished with a great loss, and he lost his life in the battle, 
Lysandra having obtained his dead body with much en- 
treaty, Alexander the son of Lysimachus by Odrysiades 
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carried it away, and afterwards buried it in CSieraoiiesiu. 
And there, even now, his sepulchre is to be seen between 
the street Cardia and Pactya. And such are the par* 
ticdars respecting Lysimachus. 



CHAPTER XI. 



But at Athens there is an image of Pyrrhus, who has 
no other alliance with Alexander, except that of being 
descended firom the same ancestors. For Pyrrhus was the 
son of .^acides Arybbas ; but Alexander was the son of 
Olympias the daughter of Neoptolemus. And Alcetaa 
the son of Tharypus was the £Etther of Neoptolemus and 
Arybbas. But from Tharypus to Pyrrhus the son of 
Achilles, fifteen generations intervene. For he first of all 
after the destruction of Troy, disdaining to return into 
Thessaly, drove to Epirus, and there took up his abode^ 
in compliance with the admonition of the leer Hdauuu 
This Pynrhus had no children by Herniione ; but by An* 
dromacfae he had three sons, Molossus, Pielus, and Per* 
gamns, who was the youngest of all. But Andromache 
bore to Helenns Cestrinus, Helenus having married her 
after the death of Pyrrhus at Delphi. But when Helenus^ 
dying, left his kingdom to Molossus the son of Pyrrhus, 
Cestrinus, collecting together a band of Epirots, took 
possession of diat region which is situated above the river 
Thyamis. Pergamus, however, passing into Asia, slew 
Arius, who ruled in Teuthrania, and who in a single con* 
test strove with him for the possession of the empire; and 
besides this, he called the cities which even now remain, 
by his own name and that of Andromache ; for Andromache 
foUowed her son, and there is yet an heroic monument of 
them to be seen in the city. 
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Pielus howevei? remained in Epirusi to whom rather 
than to Molossus^ Pyrrhus the son of JEBcides, and his 
fathers^ refer their origin. But the empire of Epirus re- 
mained in the possession of one king,, till Alcetas and 
Tharypus ; for the sons of Alcetas^ disagreeing among 
themselves, did not reign with mutual concord, till they 
had made an equal partition of the kingdom to each other. 
But afterwards Alexander the son of Neoptolemus dying 
in Lucania, and Olympias thi^ough fear of Antipater re- 
turning to Epirus, i£acides the son ofArybbas accom- 
plished as well other things in compliance with Olympias 
as Ukewise assisted her with his forces in carrying on a 
war against Aridseus and the Macedonians; and this, 
though the inhabitants of Epirus were repugnant to his 
designs. Olympias, obtaining the victory, was guilty of 
great cruelty with respect to the death of Aridseus, and 
was still more impiously cruel towards the Macedonians ; 
and on this account she cannot be thought to have been 
piuiished undeservedly afterwards by Cassander. Her 
hatred, indeed, prevented ii^acides in the beginning from 
being received into the kingdom by the Epirots; and 
when he had found out the means of living in friendly 
terms with them for a time, Cassander again opposed his 
coming to Epirus. But a battle ensuing between Philip 
the brother of Cassander and iEacides, near Oeniadae, 
i^cides died not long after of a wound which he had 
received in the engagement. The Epirots after this per- 
mitted Alcetas to reign, who was the son of Arybbas, and 
the elder brother of iEacides ; a man incapable of re- 
straining his anger, and on this account ejected by his 
father. Such, indeed, was his impotence with respect to 
curbing his rage, that he had no sooner obtained the 
kingdom than his fury broke out upon the Epirots, who, 
in consequenci; of this, making an insurrection in the 
night, slew both him and his sons. 
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But after Alcetas was cut off, they restored the king- 
dom to Pyrrhus the son of i^acides ; who was no sooner 
in possession of the royal authority, but Cassander, a very 
young man, and not sufficiently instructed in the affairs 
of government, denounced war against him. But Pyrrhus, 
on the approach of the Macedonians, betook himself to 
Egypt, to Ptolemy the son of Lagus ; and he soon after 
giving him his daughter in marriage, who was bom of the 
same mother as his other children, furnished him likewise 
with an army and fleet, which enabled him to recover the 
possession of Epirus. But Pyrrhus, as soon as he was 
settled in his kingdom, turned hb arms in the first place 
against the Corcyraeans, perceiving that this island was 
situated opposite to his dominions, and not being willing 
that it should afford an opportunity to others of invading 
him. But aftier the capture of Corcyra, what losses he 
sustained in warring with Lysimachus, and how, having 
vanquished Demetrius, he governed the Macedonians, till 
he was again expelled by Lysimachus ; likewise what were 
the greatest transactions of Pyrrhus till that time ; — all 
these particulars we have already related in our account 
of Lysimachus. ' 

But it appears that no Grecian prior to Pyrrhus warred 
upon the Romans. For it is not reported that either 
Diomed, or the Argives that followed him, ever fought 
against iEneas ; and it is certain that the Athenians, who 
hoped to subdue other parts of the earth and all Italy, 
were hindered by the Syracusan slaughter from trying 
their fortune with the Romans in war. But Alexander 
the son of Neoptolemus, who was of the same family with 
Pyrrhus, and was his elder, died in Lucania before he 
could come to an engagement with the Romans. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Pyrrhus^ therefore, was the first of the Grecians who 
inarched an army beyond the loanian sea against them; 
being called upon for this purpose by the inhabitants of 
Tarentum. For these people having waged a long war 
with the RomanSi and finding themselves unequal to the 
oontesti persuaded Pyrrhus, whose fiiendship they had 
before conciliated by assisting him with naval forces 
against the Corcyrseans, to aid them in the war. But 
they particularly sent the elders of Tarentum to Pyrrhus^ 
whose business it was to inform him that Italy surpassed 
all Greece in felicity, and that it was not by any means 
just he should desert his friends, who suppliantly implored 
his assistance. 

This information of the elders recalled to the memory 
of Pyrrhus the destruction of Troy, and inspired him with 
the hope c^a prosperous event to the war; since he, who 
derived his origin from Achilles, would by so doing take 
up arms against a colony of Troy. But Pyrrhus, as soon 
as ha had determined to war upon the Romans (for he 
i never loitered in his undertakings), immediately fitted out 

long ships, and took care that globular vessels might be 
ready for transporting horses and soldiers. There are 
certain books indeed extant, composed by rasa of no 
great renown, and which are inscribed Commentaries of 
Actions* When I read th4se books, I especially admire 
the boldness of Pyrrhus in battle, and his providential 
care with respect to future contests ; for then, before the 
Romans knew of his approach, he passed over with his 
fleet into Italy, and the Romans did not perceive he was 
landed, till enga^g with the Tarentines, he showed him- 
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an unexpected army, and falling on them con- 
trary to their expectations, disordered their troops, as it 
was reasonable to suppose must be the case. And eren 
then, finding that his forces were unequal to the Romans, 
he procured elephants which might come into contact with 
them during the engagement. But Alexander was the 
first of the European princes that possessed elephantSj in 
consequence of having conquered Porus and the Indies ; 
though after the death of Alexander, both other kings, 
and especially Antigonus, possessed a great quantity of 
these animals. But Pyrrhus in the war with Demetrius 
seized a number of elephants ; and these rushing into the 
f^qaty of the Tarentines terrified the Romans, who thought 
them to be something else, and not the animals which they 
were. For every one doubtless knows, that the ancients 
were well acquainted with the use of ivory ; but these ^ 
fMiimnJg do not appear to have been seen by any but the 
Indians, Lybians, and the neighbouring people^ till the 
Macedonians passed over into Asia. 

But the truth of this observation seems to be evinced 
by Homer, who, in describing the beds of kings, and the 
houses of die more fortunate among these, says, that they 
were adorned with ivory; but never makes the least men- 
tion of the elephant: for had he ever seen Ihis animal, it 
appears to me that he would much rather have mentioned 
it, than have related the battle of the pigmies and cranes. 
But after this, an embassy called Pyrrhus into the Sicily 
of the Syracusans. For the Carthaginians invading Sicily 
with a fleet, and having desolated all the Grecian cities, at 
last besieged Syracuse, which was the only city that re- 
mained safe. But Pyrrhus learning from ambassadors the 
condition of the Syracusans, left Tarentum, and all the 
Italian coast, and passing over into Sicily, repulsed the 
Barbarians, and freed Syracuse from the siege. After 
thb, though he knew that the Carthaginians excelled all 
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the Barbarians in naval discipline, as being descended 
from the Phcenician Tyre, yet he did not hesitate to en- 
gage with them, trusting alone to the forces of the Epirots, 
the greatest part of whom, even after the taking of Troy, 
were neither acquainted with the sea, nor knew the use of 
iv.^ •»* salt. But the truth of this is confirmed by Homer in the 
Odyssey, when he speaks of a people, 

^' Who ne'er knew salt^ or heard the billows roar." 



CHAPTER XIIL 



But then Pyrrhus being vanquished in a naval battle^ 
fled to Tarentum with the remains of his army. Here he 
was gready distressed, and devised the following means 
for his safe retreat, as he knew that he could not leave 
the Romans without fighting. In the first place, in con- 
sequence of being vanquished after his return from Sicily, 
he sent letters into Asia, and to Antigonus, from some of 
the kings requesting an army, and from others money, but 
firom Antigonus entreating both. But when the ambas- 
sadors returning gave him letters in answer to those which 
he sent, he assembled the princes of the Epirots and Ta- 
rentines, and there read to them, not what the letters con- 
tained, but words signifying promises of assistance. A 
report therefore immediately spreading to the Romans, 
that the Macedonians and other nations were preparing 
to assist Pyrrhus, caused the Romans to desist from any 
fiuiher hostiUties. 

In consequence of this, Pyrrhus the following night 
passed over with his ships to those mountains of Epirus 
whidi are called the Ceraunii, and recovering his strength, 
after the loss which he had sustained in Italy, he de- 
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nounced war against Antigonus, accusing him on several 
accounts, and particulady for his negligence in not assist^ 
ing him in his Italian war. In this engagement he pre-^ 
sendy vanquished the proper forces of Antigonus, and his 
mercenary Gauls, and drove him to the maritime cities ;> 
Pyrrhus himself, in consequence of this victory, reducing 
under his dominion the higher Macedon and Thessaly. 
But the greatness of this battle, and the' victory of Pyrrhus,^ 
are particularly evinced by the arms of the Celtae, which 
are suspended in the temple of Minerva Itonia, situated 
between Phera and Larissa, and which are dedicated with, 
the following epigram : " Molossian Pyrrhus offers these 
shields to thee Itonian Minerva, as trophies seized from the. 
bold Gauls, whose army was vanquished by Antigonus ; a 
circumstance which is by no means wonderful, since the 
JEacidsR are only now what they formerly were, mighty in 
Ae concerns of war/* And such is the inscription in this 
place. But in the temple of Dodonaran Jupiter, Pyrrhus 
suspended the shields of the Macedonians, with the foL 
lowing inscription: '^ Those who possessed the wealthy 
Asian lands, attempted to bring Greece into slavery ; but 
now about the pillars of the temple of Jupiter the orphan 
shields of the boasting Macedonians are hung." 

Indeed Pyrrhus had well nigh vanquished all Mace- 
donia, and would certainly have entirely subdued it, if 
Cleonymus had not called him into Peloponnesus. This 
Cleonymus, though he was a Lacedsemonian, yet brought 
an army with hostile intentions into the country of the 
Lacedaemonians, the reason of which I shall explain, after 
I have related the fSunily of Cleonymus. Pausanias, who 
led the Ghreeks to Platsea, had a son whose name was 
Plestoanax ; and this Pkstoanax was the father of a Pau- 
sanias whose son was that Cleombrotus who, fighting 
against Epaminondas and the Thebans, died in the Leuc* 
trian battle. But the sons of Cleombrotus were AgesipoKs 
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and Cleomenes; and AgestpoKs dying without chi Hr en, 
deomenes obtained the kingdom. Thb Cleomenes had 
two 8on8| the elder of which was called Acrotatusr and <iie 
younger Cleonymus. Of these Acrotatus died die first; 
and Cleomenes dying soon after, a contest about the king- 
dom arose between Areus the son of Acrotatus, and Cleo- 
nymus. And it w^ this contention which led Pyrrhus 
into that country. 

The Lacedaemonians^ indeed, before the Leuctrian bat- 
tle, had neyer sustauied any losses in war, and on this ac- 
count they were fitr firom supposing that they should be 
vanquished in a pedestrian contest. For the soldiers that 
followed Leonidas, did not bring assistance sufficient for 
tbe destruction of the Medes ; and what the Athenians 
performed at Sphacteria with Demosthenes for their ge- 
neral, was a theft of war, rather than a victory. The 
first overthrow which they received was in Boeotia: the 
second, which was much greater than the first, was occa^ 
sioned by Antipater and the Macedonians ; and the third 
arose from the unexpected incursions of Demetrius. But 
perceiving that Pyrrhus was entering their borders with 
hostile intenti<ms, this being the fourth army which op- 
posed them, they prepared to meet him, associating to 
themselves for this purpose the Argives and Messenians. 
These, however, were vanquished by Pyrrhus, who at the 
same time had well nigh taken the city. But after he had 
laid waste the lands, and by this means acquired a great 
booty, he rested a little from any fiirther hostilities. 

In the mean time, the Lacedaemonians -applied them* 
selves to the care of the siege. But as Demetrius, prior 
to thb, had invaded Sparta, the Lacedaemonians had for- 
tified it with strong trenches, and every thing necessary to 
its defence. However, during this long continuance of the 
Laconic wair, Antigonus having recovered the Macedonian 
cities, hastened to Peloponnesus, as he well knew that 
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PyrrhuB^ in consequence of Lacedaemon and a greiat pa^ 

of Peloponnesus being subdued, would hot immediately 

return to Epirus, but would march to Macedonia, and 

•there pursue the war. But as Antigonus prepared to lead 

his army from Argos into the Laconic territories, Pyrrhus 

himself approached to Argos. Here an engagement en* 

suing, Pyrrhus was victor, and even entered with the flying 

vanquished enemy into the city. The order of his army 

in consequence of this being (as is usual in such cases) 

dissolved, and the enemy vigorously fighting for their 

temples, houses, narrow avenues, and other places of the 

city, Pyrrhtis was deserted by his troops, and received a -^r u.^,L:n.^j.,k. 

wound in his head. It is reported that this wound was 

caused by a tile thrown by a woman, and that it occa* 

aioned his death. But the Argives assert, that it was not 

a wonlan that slew him, but Ceres herself, assuming for 

this purpose the form of the woman who was apparently 

the cause of his destruction. And such is the report of 

the Argives concerning the d^ath of Pyrrhus, which h 

also confirmed by Leuceas, who described in verse the 

Argive afiTairs. But the Argives, in compliance with the 

oracle, have erected a temple to Ceres, in the place where 

Pyrrhus fell ; and in this temple Pyrrhus himself b buried. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



It appears to me indeed a matter truly admirable, that 
all of the name and fiunily of the JEacids^ have died in a 
manner rimilar to Pyrrhus. For AchOks is said, by Homer, 
to have been slain by Paris the 'son of Priam, and by 
Apollo. Pyrrhus the son of Achilles was cut oiF by the 
Delphi, by the command of the Pythian oracle. And oinr 
Pyrrhus, the descendant of ^Eaois, died iit the tnanner 
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which the Argives and Leuceas relate. ^ Hieronymus Car- 
dan^ however^ differs from these in describing the manner, 
of his death ; but this is not to be wondered at, if we 
consider that a man who has been the associate of a king, 
will necessarily write in his favoiur. For if Philistus is to 
be pardoned^ who, through the hope of being restored to 
Syracuse, concealed some of the most impious actions of 
Dionysius, Hieronymus deserves much greater indulgence 
for writing favourably of Antigonus. And such was the 
degree of vigoiur to which the power of the Epirots 
arrived. 

But, on entering the Odeum at Athens, you will behold 
many things deserving notice, and among the rest a statue 
of Bacchus. Near this statue there is a fountain, which 
they call Enneacrunos, or pouring water from nine pipes, 
and which was adorned in this manner by Pisistratus. 
There are wells indeed in every part of the city, but this 
is die only fountain. But there are two temples above 
the fountain, one of Ceres and Proserpine, and in the 
other there is a statue of Triptolemus^ the particulars of 
which^ omitting what is reported of Deiopeia, I shall now 
relate. 

Among the Greeks, those who principally contend with 
the Athenians for antiquity and gifts from the gods, are 
the Argives; just as among the Barbarians the Egyptians 
contend with the Phrygians. It is reported, therefore, 
that Ceres, on her arrival at Argos, was hospitably re- 
ceived by Pelasgus, and that she was there informed by 
Chrysanthis of the ravishment of her daughter. But 
after this the hierophant Trochilus flying from Argos 
through the hatred of Agenor, came to Attica, and mar- 
rying a wonian of Eleusis, had two sons by her, Eubuleua 
and Triptolemud. And such is the narration of the 
Argives. 

But the Athenians and neighbouring nations know that 
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Triptokmus was the son of Celeus, and that he was the 
first who introduced the plantation of com. Musseus^ 
however^ in his verses (if these were really composed by 
Musasns), says, that Triptolemus was the son of Ocean 
and Earth. But Orpheus (though neither are these 
verses, in my opinion, the composition of Orpheus), that 
Dysaules was the father of Eubuleus and Triptolemus, 
and that these two learnt from Ceres the art of planting 
com, because she was informed by them of the ravish- 
ment of her daughter. But Choerillus the Athenian, in a 
dramatic piece of his which is called Alope, writes, that 
Cercyon and Triptcdemus were brothers from the daugh- 
ters of Amphictyon, and that Rharos was the father of 
Triptolemus, and Neptune of Cercyon. It was my in- ^ *u^ 
tentiofij indeed^ to have related every particular about the 
temple ai Athens, which is called Eleusinian, but I ivas re- 
strained from the execution of this design by a vision in a 
dream. I shall, therefore, return to such particulars as it 
is lawful to disclose. 

Before the gates of the temple, where the statue of 
Triptolemus is to be seen, there is a brazen ox, decorated 
like a victim when leading to the altar. There, too, you 
may see Epimenides the Gnossian sitting, who, on his 
arrival at this country, is reported to have fallen asleep 
in a cavern ; and it is said that his sleep was not dissolved 
before the expiration of forty years. They add likewise, 
that he afterwards composed verses, and tiiat he lustrated 
both other cities, and the city of the Athenians. But 
Thales, who freed Athens from a pestilence^ was not in 
any respect allied to Epimenides, nor was his fellow- 
citizen; for Epimenides was a Gnossian, but Thales a 
Oortynian, according to the assertion of Polymnestus Co- 
lophonius, in the verses which he made upon Thales for 
the Lacedaemonians. Farther distant from hence is the 
temple of Euclea (or illustrious £une), constructed and 
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dedicated on account of a victory over the Medes who 
possessed Marathon. But I conjecture that there was no 
victory in which the Athenians more gloried, than this 
which they obtained at Marathon. And iEschylus, when 
he was near his end, a man who had never mentioned 
himself in his writings before, though he was so celebrated 
a poet ; and who had obtained great renown by his mili- 
tary prowess at Artemisium and Salamis ; yet, when he 
published his poem on the battle of Marathon, he both 
inscribed his own name, and that of his country, in the 
front of the work ; and cites, as witnesses of his fortitude, 
both the Marathonian grove, and the Medes who de- 
scended into it. 

But above the Ceramicus, and the porch which is 
called Royal, the temple of Vulcan presents itself to the 
view. And, indeed, I am not at all surprised to find that 
there is a statue of Minerva in this temple, when I con- 
sider what is reported of Ericthonius. Perceiving, too, 
that the statue of Minerva has azure eyes, I find that this 
circumstance originates from a Lybian &ble, which asserts 
that Minerva is the daughter of Neptune and of the lake 
Tritonia, and that on this account her eyes are azure, as 
well as those of Neptune. Near this is the temple of Ce- 
lestial Venus, who was first worshipped by the Assyrians, 
and after these by the Paphians at Cyprus, and the 
Phoenicians who inhabited the city Ascalon in Palestine. 
But the Cythereans venerated this goddess, in conse* 
quence of learning her sacred rites from the Phoenicians. 
And JEgeus introduced the worship of this goddess to 
the Athenians, from believing that his want of children, 

« 

and the misfortunes of his sisters, were occasioned through 
the anger of Celestial Venus. But the statue which exista 
at present is formed of Parian marble, and is the work of 
Phidias. 
Among the Athenians likewise, there is a palace of the 
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Athmonensians, the ofBoers of which assert, that Porphy- 
rion reigned long before Actaeus, and that the temple 
which they possess, of Celestial Venus, was established by 
him. The officers of this palace, however, assert things 
very different from the reports of the vulgar. 



CHAPTER XV. 



But the traveller, directing his course to that porch 
which k called Fariaus, from the paintings which it con- 
tains, will perceive a brazen statue of Mercury, whom they 
denominate JudiciaL This statue is near the gate, upon 
which there is a trophy erected by those Athenians who 
vanquished, in an equestrian contest, Plestarchus die bro- 
ther of Cassander, of whose horse and mercenary troops 
he was the general. In thb porch there is, first of all, a 
representation of the Athenians drawn up against the 
Lacedaemonians in Oenoe, an Argive town. The picture 
does not represent them as engaged in the vigour of fight, 
when each individual endeavours to render himself singular 
by his courage, but the battle seems just commencing, and 
they are beginning to engage hand to band* But in the 
middle of the wall, the Athenians and Theseus are repre- 
sented fighting with the Amazons. Of aU women these 
alone could never be terrified by any calamity of war, or 
restrained fix>m fresh engagements; but though Themi- 
scyra was taken by Hercules, and the forces which they 
afterwards sent against the Athenians were vanquished, 
yet they fought at Troy with the Athenians, and with all 
Greece. 

But after the Amazons, you may perceive the Ghrecians 
taking Troy, and ail the kings collected together, on ac- 
count of the daring crkne of Ajax towards Cassandra ; and 
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this picture contains Ajax, the troop of captive women, 
and Cassandra herself. And in the extremity of the pic- 
ture, those who fought at Marathon are represented. But 
from among the Boeotians^ the Plataeenses are to be seen, 
and all those Athenians that engaged hand to hand with 
the Barbarians. Each army appears to be equally vigorous 
in its attacks ; and in the heat of the battle the Barbarians 
are seen flying, and in their hurry thrusting each other 
into the marsh. But in the last place, the Phoenician 
ships are represented, and the Grecians slaughtering the 
Barbarians, who fled to these for refuge. The hero Ma- 
rathon, too, is here painted, from whom the field is deno- 
minated ; and Theseus, in the position of one ascending 
from the eart^. There are likewise to be seen Minerva 
and Hercules ; for the Marathonians, as they themselves 
assert, first paid divine honours to Hercules. 

But of those engaged in battle, the most illustrious in 
the picture are Callimachus, who first managed the war* 
like affairs of the Athenians ; and of the generals, Mil- 
tiades ; and besides these the hero Echetlus, of whom I 
shall afterwards make mention. In the same place, too, 
brazen shields are fixed, with an inscription signifying 
that they belonged to the Scionceans and their allies. 
But the shields, which are here covered with pitch that 
they may not be injured by time, and the other spoils, are 
said to have been taken from the Lacedsemonians in the 
island Sphacteria. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Before the porch there are brazen statues, viz. of 
Solon, who wrote laws for the Athenians; and a little 
farther ofi^, that of Seleucus, whose future felicity was 
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evinced by prodigies by no means obscure. For this Se- 
leucus, when departing from Macedonia with Alexander, 
sacrificed in Pella to Jupiter ; but then the pieces of wood 
which were placed on the altar approached, of their own 
accord, to the statue of the god, and were enkindled with- 
out fire. But on the death of Alexander, Seleucus fearing 
the coming of Antigonus to Babylon, and flying to Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus, returned afterwards to Babylon. On 
his return, he vanquished the army of Antigonus, slew 
Antigonus himself, and took his son Demetrius prisoner. 
And as aU these transactions were prosperous, and the 
affiurs of Lysimachus were ruined not long after, he de- 
livered the government of all Asia to his son Antiochus, 
and hastened himself to Macedonia. 

The army therefore of Seleucus was composed of 
Greeks and Barbarians. But Ptolemy the brother of 
Lysandra, who fled from Lysimachus to Seleucus, a man 
of ready daring, and on this account denominated Thunder 
*— this Ptolemy, as soon as he understood that the army 
of Seleucus was at Lysimachia, attacked Seleucus, and 
slew him ; and, delivering his riches to be plundered by 
the kings, took possession of the Macedonian govern- 
ment. However, daring afterwards to oppose himself to 
the Gauls (though he was the first of all the kings we are 
acquainted with that ever attempted this), he was slain by 
the Barbarians. But Antigonus the son of Demetrius ob- 
tained the kingdom of Macedonia which he had preserved. 
With respect to Seleucus, I am ftilly persuaded, indeed, 
that he was most eminently just to men, and pious towards 
the gods. For it was this Seleucus who took care that a 
brazen statue of Apollo, which had been taken away firom 
the Milesians by Xerxes, and carried to Ecbatan, should 
be again restored to the Branchidas. And having besides 
this built the city Seleucea by the river Tigris, and 
brought the Babylonians to inhabit it, he neither de- 
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molished the waU of Babylon, nor the temple of Belus, and 
permitted the Chaldaeans to dwell about their temple. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



But, in the mai'ket-place of the. Athenians, there are 
other works which are not obvious to every one, and 
among the rest an altar of Pity; which divinity, as she is 
above all others beneficial to human life, and to t)ie mutsk-^ 
bility of human afikirs, is alone of all the Greeks reverenced 
by the Athenians. But these people indeed are not only 
remarkable for their philanthropy, but excel other nations 
in piety to the gods ; for they have altars to Shame^ Fame^ 
and Impetuosity. And it is clearly manifest that these 
people, who excel others in piety, are equally remarkable 
for the good fortune which attends them. But in the 
Gymnasium, which is called Ptolemaeum from its founder, 
and is at no great distance from the market-place, there 
are stones denominated Hermie, which deserve to be in- 
spected, and a brazen statue of Ptolemy; and besides 
these the Lybian Juba, and the Solensian Chrysippua. 
Near the Gymnasium, too, there is the temple of Theseus, 
which contains the following pictures : viz. a paindng of 
the battle of the Athenians against the Amazons ; and this 
battle is also represented in the shield of Minerva, and 
in the base of Olympian Jupiter. It likewise contains a 
painting of the fight of the centaurs and Lapiths ; and 
Theseus is represented in this picture slaying a centaur, 
but the battle seems to be equal among the rest. But the 
picture in the third wall cannot be understood by such as 
are unacquainted with the transactions which it represents; 
since s<nne of its parts are destroyed by time, and Mioon 
the painter has not represented the whole affiiir. 
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But the story is as follows : Minos, when he' led away 
Theseus and the other band of youths into Crete, fell in 
love with Peribcea. But Theseus was averse to this amour, 
and not only greatly reviled Minos in his rage, but, among 
his other reproaches, asserted that he was not the son of 
Neptune ; and that if he should cast that seal into the sea 
which he carried about him, he would not be able to re- 
cover it again. Minos, it is said, upon this immediately 
threw the seal into the sea; and Theseus, by the means 
of Amphitrite, not only received this seal from the sea, 
but likewise a golden crown* But many and at the same 
time disagreeing reports are spread about the death of 
Theseus; for they assert that he was once bound by '**^ 
Phito, and at length liberated by Hercules. But a relation 
which I have heard is much more probable, i. e. that 
Theseus once came to Thesprotia, for the purpose of 
carrying away the wife of the Thesprotian king, and that 
having lost a great part of his army, both he and Pirithous 
(for Pirithous took up arms through an eager desire of 
being married) were taken captive and fettered by the 
Thesprotian king, at Cichyrus. 

But at Thesprotia there are other things worthy of in- 
spection, and particularly a temple of Jupiter in Dodona, 
and a beech-tree sacred to the god. Near Cichyrus, too, 
there is a marsh which is said to be the Acherusian marsh, 
and the river Acheron ; and in the same place Cocy tus 
flows a most unpleasant water. '*'But it appears to me that ^^^^ 
Homer, having seen these places, had the boldness to 
insert in his poems, as well those particulars concerning 
souls in Hades, as the names of the infernal rivers, which 
he derived from the rivers of Thesprotia. In the mean 
time, while Theseus was detained in fetters, the sons of 
Tyndarus invaded Aphidna with an army, and, having 
taken the city, restored Mnestheus to hb kingdom. And 
Mnestheus, indeed, by no means opposed the children of 
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Theseus in betaking themselyes to Elephenor in Eubcea ; 
but considering that Theseus, if he should ever return 
from Thesprotia, could not be attacked without great 
difficulty, be caused the people, by hi^ suppliant arts, to 
promise that they would not receive Theseus on his re- 
turn. Theseus, therefore, departed to Deucalion in Crete; 
but being driven by a tempest to the island Scyron, he 
was benignantly received by the Scyrians, both on ac- 
count of his illustrious origin, and the grandeur of the 
actions which he had performed. And this reception in- 
duced Lycomedes to firustrate the snares which had been 
planned for his death. But a temple was raised at Athens 
to Theseus, after the Medes had taken possession of Mara- 
thon ; Cimon, the son of Miltiades, at the same time over- 
throwing the Scyrians, revenged the death of Theseus, 
and brought back his bones to Athens. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



In the next place there is an ancient temple of the Dio- 
scuri, in which they are beheld standing, and their sons 
on horseback. Here, too, Polygnotus painted their achieve- 
ments,, and the nuptials of the daughters of Leucippus. 
But Micon painted those that sailed to Colchis with Jar 
son; the most accurate of whose paintings is that of 
Acastus and his horses. But above the temple of the 
Dioscuri is the grove of Aglaurus, to whose sisters, Herse 
and Pandrosus, Minerva is reported to have entrusted 
Erichthonius concealed in a chest, at the same time for-« 
bidding them to behold its contents. And they report 
ib&t Pandrosus indeed was obedient to the commands of 
the goddess, but that her two sisters opened the chest, 
and, being agitated with fury as soon as they had seen 
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Eridhthoniu3y threw themselves headlong from the steep- 
est place of the tower. But near the place where they 
fbll, the Medes, making an urmption^ slew those Athenians, 
who, thinking that they understood the oracle better than 
Themistocles, fortified the tower with wooden works and 
trenches. Near this is the Prytaneum, in which the 
written laws of Solon are preserved, and which contains 
the statues of Peace and Vesta. But there are statues of 
various men, and, among the rest, of the pugilist Auto- 
lycus; for they transfer the statues of Miltiades and 
Themistodes to a B.oman and Thracian man, the f^nrmet 
inscription being abolished. 

But, descending from hence to the inferior parts of the 
city, the temple of Serapis presents itself to the view; and 
this divinity the Athenians received from Ptolemy. The 
Egyptians, however, have many temples of this god; but 
the most iQustrious temple is to be found at Alexandria, 
and the most ancient at Memphis. With respect to this 
last, indeed, strangers are not permitted to enter into it, 
nor even the priests themselves, till they have ,inhume4 
Apis. But not far from the temple of Serapis there; is i^ 
place in which, according to report, Pirithous and Theseuf 
amicably meeting, departed first to LacedsBmon, and after- 
wards to Thesprotia. Near this the temple of the goddess 
Ludna was formerly erected, which they report came to 
Delos from the Hyperboei, that it might afford assistance 
to the parturient Latona. But they report, that other 
nations learnt the name of Lucina from the Delians. And 
the Delians indeed sacrifice to Lucina, and sing a hymn 
composed by Olen in her praise. The Cretans, however, 
who inhabit the country of Gnosis, are of opinion that 
Lucina was bom in Amnisus, and that she is the daughter 
of Juno. But the Athenians alone veil the image of th^ 
goddess even to the extremities of her feet. Two. of the^e 
3tatue8, the women report, were brought firom Crete, and 
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dedicated by Phaedra; but they ^^j the most ancient 
statue was brought from Delos by Erysichthon. 

But the Emperor Adrian dedicated die temple of 
Olympian Jupiter^ and the statue of the god^ which de- 
serves to be inspected, not indeed for its magnitude, be- 
cause the Romans and Rhodians possess colossal statues, 
but for the symmetry of its construction ; for it is com- 
posed from ivory and gold, and the art displayed in the 
composition admirably harmonizes with the magnitude of 
the statue. This plaice too contains statues of (he Emperor 
Adrian, two of which are of Thasian and two of Egyptian 
stone. But before the pillars of the temple, which the 
Athenians call colonies of eittes^ there are certain statues 
of brass. And the circumference of the temple is about 
four stadia, and is frdi of statues* For an image of the 
Emperor Adrian is placed in it from every city; all which 
the Athenians have greatly surpassed, by placing in ihe 
back part of the temple a colossal statue of the Emperor, 
which is well worthy of inspection. In the same ambit, 
too, ihete are certain ancient statues, a brazen one of 
Jupiter, a temple of Saturn and Rhea, and a grove which 
they caD Olympia. An opening of the earth likewise is to 
be seen here, about a cubit in magnitude, and they report 
that the water ran into this place after the dduge of 
Deu^caUon. .Every year they throw into this chasm a 
cake made of honey and flower. 

dut ^n the cohmm there is a statue of Is6cfatei§, who 
left behind him three particulars worthy of remembrance. 
Bl the first place his perseverance^ which was so remark- 
able, ffiat, even when he was ninety-^ight years old, hci 
stiD dontfamed to have disdples. In th^' next place, hjs 
prudence; for he always abstained fit>m interfering in 
politics and public concerns. And, in the third place, 
his independence; for, after being told by a messengei^ 
the event of the battle of Chaeronea, he voluntarily de- 
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siroyed himself through grief. In the same placei too, 
the Persae are to be seen in Phrygian marble, holding a 
brazen tripod, both which deserve to be accurately in- 
spected. And it is reported, indeed, that Deucalion 
built the ancient temple of Olympian Jupiter; for, as 
a manifest token that Deucalion dwelt at Athens, his 
sepulchre is to be seen not far from this very temple. 
But the Emperor Adrian raised other edifices for the 
Athenians, and particularly the temple of Juno, and 
Jupiter Panellenius, and a temple common to all the 
gods. But the most conspicuous of all the works are one 
hundred and twenty columns of Phrygian stone; and the 
walls of the p^^rches consist of the same substance. There 
are likewise habitations in these which are fabricated from 
golden reeds and alabaster stone, and are adorned with 
statues and pictures. In the same temple too there is a 
Hbrary and a gymjiasium^ which b sumamed Adrian, and 
which contains a hundred pillars of Lybian stone. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



But after the temple of Olympian Jupiter, there is a 
statue near it of Pythian Apollo; and likewise another 
temple of Apollo, whom they call Delphinian. It is* re* 
ported, that when this temple was finished as far as to the 
roof, Theseus, uidmown to all men, entered into the dty ; 
that he was dothed with a garment Which tea^ibed to his 
feet, and that his hair was elegantly disposed. They 
fitfther report, that as soon as he an-iv^d near the t>eU 
plnman temple, he was asked in derision, by those who 
were employed in raising the roof, why a virgin like him, 
fit for nfarriage» wandered alotie i But Theseus made no 
reply to their question ; but freeing, as it is said, the oxen 
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from a cart which stood near, he raised the top of the 
cart to such a height that it surpassed the roof of the 
temple. With respect to that part of the city which they 
call the Gardens, and the temple of Venus which it con- 
tains, there is nothing in these worthy of being noticed. 
For there is not any thing remarkable in the statue of 
Venus which is near the temple, nor in the square figure 
sacred to Hermes. But an epigram in this place signifies, 
f^"^ that^ Celestial Venus is the eldest of those divinities who 
are called the Parcae. But the statue of Venus in the 
Gardens is the work of Alcamenes, and is one of the 
things at Athens which deserve to be inspected. There 
is also a temple of Hercules, whom they call Cynosarges: 
but the particulars about the white dog may be under- 
stood by those who read the oracle. 

The altars too of Hercules and Hebe are to be seen 
here, the latter of whom, being the daughter of Jupiter, is 
said to have associated with Hercules. There is also an 
altar of Alcamenes, and of Jolaus, who was the companion 
of Hercules in many of his labours. But the Lyceum is 
denominated from Lycius, the son of Pandion. It was 
however from the first, and is at the present time believed 
to be the temple of Apollo ; and that the god was first of all 
denominated from thence Lycius. It is also reported that 
the god is the cause of the Termissenses, to whom he fled 
fix>m iSgeus, being called Lycians. But behind the Ly- 
ceum is. the tomb of the Lycian Nisus, who, being cut off 
by Minos when he reigned over the Megarensians, was 
taken away by the Athenians, and buried in this place. 
It is reported of this Nisus, that he had purple hairs on * 
his head, and that he was warned that death would be 
the consequence of the loss of these. It happened, how- 
ever, that the Cretans entering into his territories^ both 
took other cities of Megara by their incursions, mud, com- 
pelling Nisus to fly, besieged him within the Nistiean walls.- 
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But then, it is said, the daughter of Nisus, falling in lore 
with MmoSy shared off her fitther's hairs. And such is 
the report about Ni^us. 

But the rivers which flow into Athens are, the Sissus, 
and Eridanus which fiJls into the lUssus, and has the same 
name with the Celtic Eridanus. And this Oissus is the 
river upon whose banks Orithyia playing was, according 
to report, ravished by Boreas, and married to the god* 
They add too that Boreas, on account of her alliance to 
the Athenians, destroyed many of die three-oared galleys 
of the Barbarians. But the Athenians are of opinion 
that the Bissus is both sacred to other gods and to the 
Muses; and on the banks of this river there is at pres^it 
an altar of the Muses, who are called Ilissides. Not ftr 
from hence is the place where the Peloponnesians slew 
Codrus, liie son of Melanthus, who reigned over the 
Athenians. But when you have passed over the Ilissusi 
you will perceive the place which is called Agrpe^ and the 
f**^ -¥ temple of Diana the huntress; and on this account a bow 
is added to her statue. But what I am now going to 
relate is not so ddightfiil to the ear as wonderful to be- 
h<dd. There is a stadium in this part, of white ston^i 
whose magnitude is evinced by this circumstance that ^t 
commences from a mountain beyond the Ilissus, and ex- 
tenda itself in a lunar-form figure to the bank of the river, 
so as to form a two-fold wall. This stadium was built by 
an Athenian of the name of Herodes, who consumed a 
great quantity of Pentelician stones in its construction. 



CHAPTER XX. 

But there is a way from the Prytaneum, which they call 
Tripodes, and from whence the region is denominated. 
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In dus place there are large temples of the gods, brasea 
tripods, and works which particularly deserve to be re- 
membered. For a Satyr is to be seen here, in which 
Praxitiles is said to have greatly gloried. They farther ' 
report, that Phryne, with whom he was in love, once 
asking him which was the most beautiful of his works, he 
consented to give her his productions, but would not in- 
fimn her which of them appeared to him to be most 
beautiful. Phryne therefore ordered her servant to tell 
IVaxitiles that his worknahop was on fire, and diat a great 
part of his works were destroyed, though as yet all of 
them were not consumed by the fire. Praxitiles on this 
information hastily left his apartment, and declared that 
his affliction would be but trifling if the flsunes had but 
sj[>ared his Satyr and Love. Phryne hearing this bid him 
be of good courage, for no calamity had be&Ilen him, 
but that she had employed this stratagem, that she might 
force him to confess which he thought the most beautifol 
of his works. And Phryne, in consequence of this, made 
choice of his Love, in preference to his Satyr. 
' But in the temjple of Dionysius, which is near this 
pUice, there is a youthful Satyr extending a cup. But 
the Love and Bacchus which stand together were die 
work of Thymilus. There is also a most ancient temple of 
Bacchus near the theatre. And within the circumference 
of this temple there are two other tetnples, and as many 
Bacchuses. One of these is called ]^euthereu8, and the 
other was made by Alcameites, and is fashioned from 
ivory and gold. The following pictures likewise are con- 
tained in the same place, first^ Bacchus leading Vulcan ><* 
back to heaven, which originates from this Grecian fable : 
Vulcan as soon as he was bom was hurled from heaven 
by Juno ; but the god, not unmindful of the injury which 
he had received, sent to Juno, as a gift, a golden throne 
which contained certain unapparent bonds, and with 
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which the goddess was bound as soon as she was seated 
on the throne. All the gods, however, except Bacchus, 
were miable to persuade Vulcan to free Juno from h^ 
bonds; but Bacchus, in whom Vulcan placed no small 
degree of confidence, having intoxicated Vulcan, led him 
back to heaven. In the next place, there is a painting of 
Pentheus and Lycurgus suffering the punishment of their 
injurious conduct towards Bacchus. And, after these, 
there is a jHCture in which Ariadne is represented sleep* 
ing, Theseus spreading his sails, and Bacchus approach- 
ing in order to ravish Ariadne. 

But not fisir from the temple of Bacchus and the theatre, 
which is near it, there is an edifice which was raised, as 
it is said, in imitation of a structure of Xerxes. And this 
building indeed has been restored ; for the ancient &bric 
was burnt by Sylla when he took Athens. But the cause 
of this battle was as follows : Mithridates reigned over 
those Barbarians who dwell about the Euxine Pontus. 
Though before I proceed any farther it is necessary to 
observe, that such as are desirous of knowing under what 
pretext he warred upon the Ronums, and how, when he 
invaded Asia, he forcibly brought other cities into, his 
power, or entered into a friendly alliance with them — 
these particulars I shall leave to such as wish to under- 
8tand>all the transactions of Mithridates. At present I 
shall only explain what belongs to the capture of Athens* 

There was an Athenian then, called Aristion, iwhom 
Mithridates employed as an ambassador to the Ghrecian 
cities. This man persuaded the Athenians to prefer the 
friendship of Mithridates to that of the Rdmans. His 
persuasions, however, were not efiectual with all' the 
Athenians, but only with the common people, and these 
the most seditioua; for such of the Athenians as were of 
any consequence willingly betook themselves to the Ro- 
mans. But when the engagement took place, the Romans 
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hadt greatly the advantage, and, a flight of the Atheiuan^ 
ensuing, the Romans purs\ied Aristion and the Athenians 
to the city, but Archelaus and the Barbarians to the 
Piraeeus. This Archelaus was a commander in the army 
of Mithridates, who, prior to this, invading the Magnetes 
that inhabit Sipylum, slaughtered indeed many of the 
Barbarians, but was himself wounded in the engagement. 
After this, the Athenians were besieged; and Taxilus, 
the general of Mithridates* forces^ who then invested 
with his army Elatea in Phocis, hearing of their defeat, 
led his forces into Attica. The Roman general being 
informed of this circiunstance, left a part of his army to 
continue the siege, and hastened with the greater part of 
his forces to meet Taxilus in Boeotia. But on the third 
day after his arrival messengers came from both armies 
into the Roman camps ; to the camps of Sylia, informing 
him that die walls of Athens were taken; and to the 
besiegers, that Taxilus was vanquished in battle near 
Cha&ronea. 

SyUa, therefore, as soon as he came to Athens, collect- 
ing all such Athenians as had opposed him into the 
Ceramicus, ordered that every tenth man, by lot, should 
be led to death. And the anger of Sylla against the 



Athenians suffering no remission, certain persons among 
them secretly came to Delphos, and inquired of the 
oracle whether it was necessary that the Athenians should 
be entirely destroyed, ^ut the god, in answer to them, 
UM. ^ gave that orade concerning the bladder. After this, Sylla 
F/«/«,< 7/*/<^ ^^^ attacked with that disease which is said to have been 

&tal to Pherecydes Syrus. Sylla, indeed, was guilty of 
much greater cruelty to the Athenians than it became a 
Roman to inflict. It does not, however, appear to me 
that the behaviour of the Athenians to Sylla was the 
caxise of their calamity, but that it arose from Jupiter the 
avenger of suppliants, who punished them by tins means 
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fer slaughtering Aristton aflter he had fled to the teiiq>le 
of Minerva for refuge. But the Athenians who suffered 
in this manner, in a war with the Romans, were restored 
to their former flourishing condition in the reign of the 
Emperor Adrian. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



But in the theatre at Athens there are many images 
of obscure tragic and comic poets ; for except Menander 
there is not any celebrated comic poet; and of the tragic 
poets there are oidy two of great renown, viz. Euripides 
and Sophocles. But it is reported that, at the time when 
Sophocles died, the Lacedaemonians made an irruption 
into Attica, and that Bacchus himself appeared as their ^ ^<^ 
leader, commanding them to venerate a new Siren with 
the same honours which are usually paid to the dead. 
And in a dream about Sophocles, this Siren was seen 
with the poetical compositions of Sophocles in his hands. 
Indeed it is usual even now to compare poems and dis- 
courses, which are replete with an alluring power, to 
the song of a Siren. But with respect to die image of 
iEschylus and the picture in which his valour at Mara- 
thon is represented, I am of opinion that these were pro- 
duced a long time after his death. 

iEschylus indeed says of himself, that when he was a 
boy, he once fell asleep in a field, where he was watching 
some grapes, and that Bacchus appeared to him in a 
dream, and exhorted him to write tragedies. He adds, 
that as aoon as it was day (for he was willing to be per- 
suaded) he oiade trial of his skiU in composing a tragedy, 
and succeeded with ease. But in the wall which they 
call Southern^ and which extends from the tower to the 
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theatre^ a golden head of the Gotgon Medusa is con- 
tained; and together with it the segis is to be seen. 
Likewise, in the top of the theatre, there is a cave among 
the rocks under the tower. In this cavern there is a 
tripod, together with the images of ApoQo and Diana 
represented in the act of destroying the children of 
Niobe. After I had seen this Niobe, I proceeded to the 
mountain Sipylus. Near this place there is a rock and 
a precipice, which to one who stands near it does not 
exhibit the shape of a woman, but he who beholds it 
at a distance will think he sees a woman weeping and 
lamenting. 

But on proceeding from the theatre to the Athenian 
tower, you wiU see the tomb of Calus. After Daedalus 
had slain this Calus, who was the son and disciple of his 
sister, he fled, into Crete, and afterwards to Cocalus in 
Sicily. But the temple of Esculapius is well worthy of 
inspection, as well on account of the statues of the god 
and his sons, as the pictures which it contains. There 
Is also a fountain in this temple, near which they report 
Halirrhothius, the son of Neptune, was slain by Mars for 
having disgraced his daughter Alcippe. In this place, too, 
among other things, there is a Sarmatican coat of mail, 
which, if well inspected, evinces that the Barbarians are no 
less skiUuI in arts than the Grecians. For the Sarmatians 
neither have iron, nor is it imported to them from other 
nations, as these Barbarians are more than all others free 
from association with foreign countries. In consequence 
therefore of this want of iron, they have devised wicker 
instead of iron tops for their spears. Their bows and 
arrows too are of cornel wood, and the tops of these 
are wicker. They likewise in battle throw chains about 
every enemy they meet with, and at the same time their 
horses turning about, they throw down the enemy en- 
tangled in their chains. 
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But they faafaion their coats of mail after the following 
manner. E«ach of these Barbarians has a great quantttj 
of horses ; for their land is not separated into parts so as 
to be subservient to the use of private persons, nor does 
it bear any thing except rustic wood, as the inhabitants 
are nothing more than Nomades. These horses they not 
only use for the purposes of war, but they sacrifice them 
to their country gods, and even use them for food. But 
collecting the hoofs of these animals, and purifying and 
dividing them, they polish them so as to resemble the 
scales of a dragon* He indeed who has not seen a dragon 
may compare this composition firom hoofs to a pine-hut 
while yet green* This scale-like comi)osition they per- 
forate, and sew it together with the nerves of horses and 
oxen, and afterwards use it for coats of mail, which are 
not inferior to those of the Ghreeks either for elegance 
or strength; as they will sustain a blow given either 
r^notely or near at hand. Linen coats of mail indeed 
are not in a similar manner useful to warriors, because 
they are pervious to .the vehement percussions of iron, 
and only serve as a defence to hunters ; for in these the 
teeth of lions and panthers are rendered debile and blunt 
And you may perceive linen coats of mail suspended both 
in other temples, and in the temple of Grynaeus Apollo. 
The grove too of this god is most beautifully planted 
with trees, and is no less delectable for the sweet smell 
which it exhales than for the pleasant spectacles which it 
affords. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



But after the temple of Esculapius, in the way which 
leads to the tower, the temple of Themis presents itself 
to the view, before which there is the tomb of Hippolytus, 
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who is reported to have died through imprecations* In- 
deed the very Barbarians that are not ignorant of the 
Greek tongue are acquainted with the love of Ph«dra, 
and the ministrant boldness of her nurse. But there is 
likewise among the Troezenians a Jt>mb of Hippolytus^ 
about which there is the following account Theseus^ 
when he intended to marry Phsedra^ being unwilling, if 
he should have any children by her, either that they 
should reign over Hippolytus, or Hippolytus over them, 
on this account sent Hippolytus to Troezen to one Pit- 
theus, both that he might be there educated, and that he 
might at length govern the Troezenians. Some time after 
this Theseus having slain Pallas and his sons, who had 
made an insurrection i^ainst him, came to Troezen for 
the purpose of purifying himself from the slaughter. Here 
it was that Phsedra first saw Hippolytus, and through the 
violence of her love laid the plan of her own destructicm. 
And a myrtle is to this day preserved by the Troezenians^ 
whose leaves are perforated in every part. They rep^ 
that this was not the case with the myrtle at first, but 
that it was perforated in this manner by Phsedra, with the 
pin that fastened her hair, through the anguish of love. 

But Theseus first introduced the worship of Venus 
Popularis, and of the goddess Persuasion, when he led 
the Athenian people firom the fields, and formed them 
into one city. The ancient statues of these divinities do 
not exist at present, though the statues which are now 
extant are by no means the productions of the most 
ignoble artificers. There is also a temple of Earffi the 
nurse of youths, and of virid Ceres. But the reason of 
these appellations may be known from the priests. Again, 
there is only one entrance to the tower; for the other 
ways are inaccessible, either through steep rocks, or a 
strong wall. But the summits of the vestibules, which 
they call'Propylsea, are &shioned from white stone; and 
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at present these porches are preferred before other wdrks, 
both for their ornament^ and the magnitude of the stones 
from -which they are composed. With respect to the 
equestrian ^statues I cannot say who were their artificers, 
whether they were made by the sons of Xenophon, or by 
some other, as an ornament to the place. 

But on the right hand of the vestibules there is a 
traiple of Victory without mnga. From hence there is a 
prospect of the sea ; and they report that ^geus, hurling 
himself into this sea, x>erished. For it is said that Theseus, 
when he departed to slay the Minotaur, in consequence of 
confiding in his own valour, told his father that he would 
use white sails if he returned victorious from the slaughter 
of the bull. But iCgeus, who was ignorant that Ariadne 
had been carried away, perceiving that the vessel of 
Theseus had black sails, concluded that his son was 
dead, and hurled himself into the sea. And the Athenians 
have a sepulchre which they call the heroum of ^geus. 
Op the left hand of the vestibules there is a dwelling 
adorned with pictures, among which those whose figures 
are not suflBciently apparent are injured by time. Diomed 
is to be seen here, and Ulysses, the former carrying from 
Lemnos the arrows of Philoctetes, and the latter carrying 
the Palladium firom Dium. Among the pictures, too, 
Orestes is represented slaying ^gisthus, and Fylades be^ 
heading the sons of Naupfius, who came to the assistance 
of ^gisthus. But near the tomb of AchiQes, Polyxena 
is about to be slaughtered; and Homer was certainly right 
in omitting to mention so cruel a deed. He likewise ap- 
pears to me to have acted well when, relating that Scyros 
-was destroyed by Achilles, he does not say that Achilles 
lived in that island with the virgins, which almost all 
other poets have asserted, and which Polygnotus has 
represented in the, picture. 

But the same Polygnotus has painted Ulysses standing 
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by Nauflicaa, and the virgins who were washing their 
garments with her^, according to the relation of Homer. 
There are also other pictulres, and among these the pic* 
ture of Alcibiades, and equestrian monuments of the 
victory at Nemea. Perseus too is seen here, carrying 
to Polydectes at Seriphos the head of Medusa. But it is 
not proper that I should relate the particulars concemiog 
Medusa in a description of Attica. Among these pictures, 
omitting the boy carrying water-pots, and the wrestler 
painted by Timaenetus, Musaeus is to be seen, who, as I 
find it reported in certain verses, was enabled to fly 
through the beneficence of Boreas. It appears to me, 
however, that Onomacritus is the author of these verses; 
Awti. * for tliere is nothing extant of Musasus which can be de* 
pended on except a hymn to Ceres, composed for the 
Lycomidse. But in the entrance to the tower there is a 
statue of Mercury, whom they call Propylaeus, and statues 
of the Graces, both which are said to have been made by 
Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, who, according to the 
testimony of the Pythian Apollo, was the wisest of men ; 
an encomium which the oracle was by no means willing to 
bestow on Anacharsis, though he came to Delphos with a 
view of receiving the elogium of the god. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

But among other things which the Greeks report of 
themselves, they relate, that of their ancestors there were 
seven wise men, among which they enumerate the Lesbian 
tyrant, and Periander the son of Cypselus ; though indeed 
Pisistratus and his son Hippias were both more philan- 
thropic and wise than Periander, and were likewise su- 
perior to him in warUke and political affairs ; especially 
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before Hippias gave way to his anger on other occaBions^ 
and particularly with respect to the harlot Leaena. For 
after the death of Hipparchus (I speak of an afiair which 
was never befiyre committed to writing, diough it is be- 
lieved by the greater part of the Athenians) he inflicted 
wounds on this woman till she died ; and this in conse- 
quence of knowing that she was the associate of Aristo- 
giton, and conjecturing from thence that she was by no 
means ignorant of the conspiracy against Hipparchus. 
But the Athenians, being freed from the tyranny of the 
children of Pisistratus, dedicated a brazen Uoness to the 
memory of this woman ; and near it is the statue of Venus, 
which they report was the gift of Callias, and the work of 
Calamis. 

But not far from this there is a brazen statue of Dii- 
trephes pierced with arrows. This Diitrephes both per- 
formed other actions which the Athenians celebrate, and 
brought back the hired Thracians, who (Demosth^oes 
having set sail from Syracuse) came too late for the pur. 
pose for which they were wanted. Besides this, Dutrephen^ 
when he came to the Chalcidican Euripus, left the sea, and 
took Mycalesus, a Mediterranean city. But when the city 
was taken, the Thracians not only slew the Mycalesian 
warriors, but the women and children. And the truth of 
this assertion is evinced by the following circumstance : — 
Whatever cities of the Boeotians the Thebans destroyed 
are restored at present by those very men that fled from 
the slaughter. And there can be no doubt but that the 
Mycalesians would have returned also, if ihey had not 
been totally cut off by the Barbarians. Indeed I cannot 
sufficiently admire that Diitrephes should be represented 
pierced with arrows, at a time when it was not the native 
custom of any of the Grreeks, except the Cretans, to fight 
with arrows. For we know that the Opuntian Locrians 
used heavy armour in the Persian war; and Homer relates 
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that tfaey came to Troy with bows and slings. But neither 
did the Malienses retain the use of arrows ; nor does it 
appear that they knew the use of them prior to Philoc- 
tetesy or that they retained the art long after him. 

But near the statue of Diitrephes (for I am not willing 
to write about more obscure images) there are statues of 

'•^c^ the gods; viz. one of Hygia, who they report is the 
daughter of Esculapius, and another of Minerva, who is 
likewise called Hygia. In the same place too there is a 
stone of no great magnitude, but of a size about sufficient 
for a little man to sit upon. They report that Silenus 

*-^ rested on this stone when Bacchus first came into Attica; 
for they call Silenus the eldest of all the Satyrs. But widi 
respect to the Satyrs, that I might know something more 
about them than others, I have discoursed with many on 
the s\ibject And among the rest Euphemus Car informed 
me, that when he sailed to Italy, he was driven by the 
violence of the wind to the external sea ; that there were 
•many desert islands in this place, which were inhabited by 
savages ; and that the sailors were unwilling to land upon 
such of these as they had been driven upon before, but 
that at that time they landed on them through necessity. 
These islands are called by the sailors Satyridie: die 
inhabitants are of a yellow colour, and have tails at their 
loins not much less than those of horses. These people, 
as soon as they perceived the saOors, ran to the ship, and, 
without uttering a word, seized the women that were m 
the vessel. But the sailors, being terrified in die extreme, 
exposed a Barbarian female upon die island; and the 
Satyrs not only violated that part of her body whidi 
nature points out for the purpose of coition, but every 
part of her body in a similar manner. 

But in the Athenian tower I saw, among odier things 
worthy of inspection, a brazen statue of the boy Lydus 
(the work of Myron), holding a laver in his hand; and a 
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Perseus, die work of the same Myron, represented de- 
stroying Medusa. In the same place too there is the 
temple of Brauronian Diana : and the statue indeed is the 
work of PraxitOes ; but the name of the goddess is derived 
from the town Brauron, where there is an ancient image 
which they call Taurica Diana. There is likewise a brazen 
horse to be seen here, which they call Durius. And that 
this warlike machine was made by Epeus, for the purpose 
of throwing down walls, is obvious to every one who 
does not believe that the Trojans were i)erfectly stupid. 
But it is reported that the best of the Greeks were con- 
cealed within this horse; and indeed the shape of the 
brass corresponds with this report; for Mnestheus, Teu- 
oer, and the sons of Theseus leaped forth firom the inside 
of this horse. 

But among die statues which are placed after the horse 
there is an -image made by Cridas, of a person, during the 
government of Charinus, running in armour. Oenobius 
also is honoured for the service which he rendered Thu- 
cydides, the son of Olorus. For this Oenobius was the 
occasion of a decree being i>assed that Thucydides should 
return to Athens; though Thucydides immediately on 
his return destroyed Oenobius by his stratagems, whose 
sepulchre is not £Eur from the gates called Melitides. But 
the particulars which are mentioned by other writers 
about Hermolychus the pancratiast, and Phormio, the son 
of Asopidnis, I efhall pass over in silence. The foUowing 
circumstance however about Phonkiio deserves to be re* 
corded : it onoe happened that this Phormio was deeply in 
debt, though for the integrity of his life and the splendour 
of his ancestors he was equal to any of the Athenians. In 
consequence of this, Phormio departing to the town Pae- 
aniensis, as a fit place of retreat, was during his absence 
decreed the command of the Athenian fleet Phormio, 
however, would not accept the command, because he 
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could not establish his authority among the soldiers till 
he was Uberated from his debts. But the Athenians^ as 
they uaanimously wished him for their leader, discharged 
the whole of his debts. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



In this place, too, there is a Minerva chastising Silenus 
the Marsian, because he took up the pipes which the god- 
deas had thrown away. And besides what I have men- 
tioned, there is a representation of the battle of Theseus 
with the Minotaur, whether this animal was a man or a 
wild beast, which last is the prevailing opinion. At pre- 
sent, indeed, the wo^ien perform prodigious things, and 
such as are much more wonderful than this. Phrixus 
likewise is to be seen here^ the son of Atbatjoasj who was 
carried to Colchis on a ranu But he is ^represented sa- 
crificing the ram to some unknown god (though it ap- 
pears to be that divinity which the Orchpmenians call 
Laphystius), and beholding the burning thighs which he 
had cut off according to the Grecian rites. There are 
also other statues of the gods, and among these Hercules, «- '•^ 
according to the fable, strangling the dragons ;^Minerva "^ 
rising from the head of Jupiter; and a bull, the gift cf 
the Areopagitae. But on what accoimt tliis bull was de- 
dicated leaves room for abundant conjecture. 

We have before observed, that the AtheniaiM far excel 
other nations in their attention to divine concerns; for«^<^ 
they first of all denominated Minerva Ergane ; first wor- 
shipped mutilated Mercuries ; and dedicated a temple to 
the Daemon of worthy men. But he who very much 
esteems the elaborate productions of art may behold the 
following ancient statues. There is a man with a hefanet 
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on h]9 head, the work of Cleoetas, who also fashioned the 
naik of this man from silver. Th^e is Ukewise n statue 
of Elarthy imploring showers from Jupiter ; whether the 
Athenians at the time this statue was made were in want 
of rain, or whether all Greece was then oppressed with a 
vehement drought. Timotheus Cononis is also to be seen 
here, and Conon himself; likewise Procne deliberating 
condbming her son — ^and Itys ; both which were dedicated 
by Alcamenes. The same person too made a Minierva 
exhibiting the plant of the olive, and Neptune exhibiting 
water. There is here likewi^ a statue of Jupiter, the 
work of Leochares, and of a lupiter who is denominated *^^ 
Poliens. The manner of sacrificing to this divinity is as 
fbllowB; but the reason of it I shall pass over in sSeiree. 
They place barley mingled widi wheat upon, the altar otf 
Jupiter PoUeus, but they do not ad^iit of a guard upon 
the occasion. The ox who is prepared for the sacrifice 
touches these firuits when he reaches the altar; and the 
priest, whom they call Buphonus, or the ox-slayer, htvUng 
his ax at the ox (for this is their sacred custom), flies afters- 
wards hastily away. But those that stand near^as if they 
did not see the striker of the ox, lead the ax to judgment 
And such is their manner of performing sacrifice. 

But in that temple which they call the Parthenon, and 
in that part of the TartcMe which is denominated Aqu3ae> 
there are statues pertaining to the nativity of Minerva. 
And in the hinder part there is a representation of the 
contest between Minerva and Neptune about Attica. The 
statue of the goddess is formed from ivory and goId,i«nd 
Ae image of a sphinx is placed on the cone of her hel* 
met. But when I describe the Boeotian affiiirs, I shall 
relate the particulars respecting the sphinx. On each side 
of her helmet, too, there are griffins : and these griffins are 
said by Aristeas the Proconnesian, in his verses, to have 
fought for the sake of gold with the Arimaspi who dwell 
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above the Isedones. The gold indeed which ihe 
goard, the poet says, was sent from the earth ; but the 
Arunaspi had eadi of them but one eye from their birth. 
He adds^ that the griffins are like lions, but that they have 
the wings and beak of an eagle. And thus much con- 
cermng griifins. 

But the statue of Minerva is erect, with a garment 
teaching to her feet. There is a head of MecKisa, 
fashioned from ivory, in her breast, and a Victory of 
about four cubits in length. In her hand she holds a 
spear, a shield liesf at her feet, and near her spear there 
is a dragon, which may perhaps be Erichthonius ; and at 
the base of the statue the generation of Pandora is repre- 
sented* Hesiod, indeed, and other poets, assert, that Pan- 
dora was the first woman, and that the race of women had 
not any subsistence prior to Pandora. In this place I re- 
member to have seen only one statue of the Emperor. 
Adrian, and in the entrance to the temple a statue of 
Iphicrates, who exhibited many and admirable woAs. 
Beyond the temple there is a brazen Apollo, which they 
report was made by Phidias. But they call the statue 
Pamopius, because the god once banished from this 
country locusts, which greatly injured the land. And 
dut these insects were expelled they are indeed certain ; 
but they do not report in what manner this was accom- 
plished. I know, indeed, that locusts have been thrice 
destroyed in the mountain Sipylus, but not after the same 
manner ; for once the god exterminated them by a violent 
wind.;* at another time by vehement heat; and the third, 
time by unexpected cold. And such aire the particulars 
which happened in my time respecting the destruction of 
locusts. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

But in the tower of the Athenians there is a statue of 
Pericles the son of Xanthippus, and of Xanthippus him- 
selfy who engaged in a naval battle with the Persians at 
Mycftle. The statue of Pericles, howeyer, is separated 
from the rest; but that of Anacreon Teuis stands near 
Xanthippus. This Anacreon was the first, after the Les* 
bian Sappho, who employed a great part of his works on 
amatorial subjects ; and his figure is as it were that of a 
man singing while intoxicated. But the females which are 
near him, viz. lo the daughter of Inachus, and Callisto 
the daughter of Lycaon, were made by Dinomenes. And 
similar things are related of both these ; for in each story 
we find the love of Jupiter, the anger of Juno, and a me- 
tamorphosis of lo into a cow, and of Callisto into a bear. 
But in the southern wall of the tower, the war of the 
Griants, who inhabited the isthmus of Pallene, is repre- 
sented ; the battle of the Athenians against the Amazons ; 
their illustrious actions at Marathon against the Medes ; 
and the slaughter of the Gauls in Mysia : all which were 
dedicated by Attains, and each occupies about the space 
of two cubits. 

But among the other statues there is one of Olympio- 
dorus, who is thus honoured for the magnitude of his 
actions, and partiAilarly for having raised the hopes of 
the Athenians, when through the iniquity of the times, 
and their frequent losses in war, they had almost aban- 
doned themselves to despidr. For, in consequence of that 
misfortune at ChsBronea, aD Greece was distressed ; since 
even those. that merely beheld the danger, and such as 
were in the army with the Macedonians, were enslaved. 
At that time indeed Philip took many cities, but he 
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greatly injured the Athenians, under the pretext of a 
peace, by taking their islands from them, and the empire 
of the sea. Hence, as long as Philip reigned, and after 
him Alexander, the Athenians were obliged to be quiet* 
But when, oa the death of Alexander, the Macedonians 
chose AridasQs for a king (at the same time committing 
tiie administration of affairs to Antipater), then the Athe- 
nians did not think it any longer proper that Greece 
shoidd be oppressed by the Macedonians. In conse- 
quence of this, they immediately took up arms, and ex- 
mted others to engage in the war. 

But the cities which united with die Atiienians on thb 
occasion were, of the Peloponnesians, Argos, Epidaurus, 
Sicyon, Troezen, the Eleans; Phliasians, and Messenians. 
But of those beyond the isthmus of the Cormthiatts, the 
Locriansj Phocenses, ThessaUans, Carystus, and ihe Acar- 
nanes, who contributed in conjunction with the ^tolians* 
But the Boeotians, who after the destruction of Thebes 
took possession of tiie Theban land, fearing tiiat the 
Athenians would again eject them from Thebes, would 
not enter into an alliance with them in the war, but 
assisted the Macedonians to the utmost of their power. 
But when the cities, which then associated together for 
the purpose of carrying on war, had chosen their' re- 
spective Cf>mmanders, the several nations unanimously 
chose the Athenian Leosthenes for the general of all the 
forces, both on account of the dignity of his city, and his 
skill in military affidrs ; and likewise because he had be- 
nefited the whole of Greece. For when Alexander de- 
tenmned to distribute the Greeks who had received a 
stipend from Darius into the Persian cities, Leosthenes, 
before this could be accomplished by Alexander, came 
with a fleet into Eur(^. And then indeed, when the 
splendour of his actions surpassed the expectations of att 
men, his death was not more lamentable thanr calamitoaa 
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to all. For then the Macedonian guards, attacking the 
Athenians, first of all took Munychia, then the Piraeeus, 
and afterwards the long walls. Antipater however dying, 
Olympias departing from Epirus reigned for a time after 
having cut off Aridaeus. But, not long after this, the city 
was taken by Cassander, and given up to the multitude of 
the Macedonians. 

Cassander therefore obtaining the government (that I 
may omit what does not belong to the Athenians), took 
Panactus, a wall in Attica, together with Salanus, and 
gave the Athenians for a ruler Demetrius the son of Phar 
nostratus, a man renowned for his wisdom. But Deme-> 
trius the son of Antigonus, a youth desirous of being ho- 
noured by (Greece, deprived this Demetrius of his govern- 
ment. Cassander, however, who vehemently hated die 
Athenians, persunded Lachares, who at that time held the 
first place among the people, and with whom he was very 
familiar, to take upon himself the royal authority ; and thia 
Lachares was, of all the men we are acquainted with, the 
most savage in his manners, and the most impious towards 
the gods. But Demetrius the son of Antigonus, though 
he disagreed in some respects with the Athenians, yet 
overturned the tyranny of Lachares. And Lachares, when 
he saw that the walls were taken, fled to the Boeotians. 
But here, having taken the golden shield firom the tower, 
and carri^ away all such ornaments of Minerva as were 
capable of being removed, he was slain by the Coronaeans, 
in consequence of thdr believing him to be uncommonly 
rich. Demetrius the son of Antigonus, however, though 
he fireed the Athenians from their tyrants, yet did not im- 
mediately after the massacre of Lachares restore them 
the Pineeus ; but some time after having reduced the city 
under his own authority, he fortified that place which they 
call the Museum. But within tiie ancient precinct, in a 
opposite to the tower, tiiere is a hill in which 
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the poet MussBUs is reported to have sung, and in which,, 
when worn out with age, he was buried ; and in the same 
place afterwards a monument was erected to one Syrus. 
This hill Demetrius took care to fortify. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



Some years after this, the best of the Athenians called 
to mind the deeds of their ancestors, and perceiving how 
much the dignity of their republic was degraded, imme^ 
diately chose Olympiodorus for their commander. But 
he was no sooner chosen than he led against the Mace- 
donians both young and old without any exception, trust- 
ing that he should restore the glory of his country more 
by the soldiers* alacrity than strength. Engaging there- 
fore with the Macedonians in fight, he vanquished them, 
and, pursuing them flying into the Museum, took the 
place, and thua freed the Athenians from the Macedonian 
yoke. But though all the Athenians at that time acted 
in a manner deserving of praise, yet the hardy under- 
taking of Leocritus the son of Protardius surpassed the 
achievements of all the rest. For he was the first that 
ascended the walls, and was the first that broke into the 
Museum. And in consequence of his being slain in the 
battle, the Athenians, among other honours which they 
paid him, dedicated his shield to Jupiter the Liberator, 
widi an inscription expressing his name and illustrious 
enterprise. 

But Olympiodorus, exclusive of those great achieve- 
ments which we have already related, not only recovered 
the Pirseeus and Munychia, but vanqubhed the same 
Macedonians when they invaded Eleusis, by collecting a 
band of Eleusinians ; and, prior to this, when Casaander 
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intended to invade Attica, Olympiodorus sailing to iEtolia 
persuaded the iStoIians to assist him, and by this means 
freed the Athenians from the impending war. But the 
Athenians have raised monuments of honour to this 
Olympiodorus, both in the tower and the Prytaneum; 
and Eleusis contains pictures of his achievements. The 
Phocensians too, that inhabit Elatea, have placed a brazen 
statue of Olympiodorus at Delphos, because he assisted 
them when they were deserted by Cassander. But near 
the statue of Olympiodorus, there is a brazen statue of 
Diana, who is called Leucophrone, which was dedicated 
by die sons of Themistocles. For the Magnates, over 
whom Themistodes ruled by the appointment of the king, 
wojohip Diana Leucophrone. But it is not proper that I, 
who am describing the whole of Greece, should dwell any 
longer on these particujara. 

Again, therefore, Endoeus was an Athenian by birth, 
but the disciple of Daedalus. This Endoeus followed 
Daedalus, flying to Crete on account of the slaughter of 
Calus. The statue of Minerva sittmg is the work of this 
man, which has an inscription signifying that it was de- 
dicated by Callias, and made by Endoeus. In the same 
place, too, there is a buSding which they call Erecdieus ; 
and in the vestibule of it there is an altar of JupiUr the 
Supreme^ upon which they do not sacrifice any thing ani- 
mated; but placing a certain kind of cakes, they at the 
same time forbid the use of wine on the occasion. But 
on entering into thb edifice there is an altar of Neptune, 
upon which, in compliance with an oracle, they sacrifice 
to Erectheus, and an altar of the hero Buta, and a third 
of Vulcan. In the wall there are paintings pertaining to 
the family of the Butadae. But the building itself is two- 
fold, and contains a well of marine water; which is by no 
means a circumstance extremely wonderful, since the most 
inland inhabitants, and particularly the Aphrodisienses in 
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Caria, hayie weUs of this kind. There axe certain writbgs 
however extant, which assert^ that when the south wind 
blows, this water yields the sound of waves; and in the 
rock there isi^ representation of a trident. But these cir« 
cumstances are said to evince the contest of Minerva with 
Neptune for Attica. 

Indeed, both the city and all the country is sacred to 
Minerva; for whatever other divinities they worship in 
theur different towns, yet the reverence which they pay to 
Minerva is universally the same. But the most holy of all 
the images is that statue of Afinerva which, by the com- 
mon consent of all the towns, before they collected them« 
selves into one city, was dedicated in that place which is 
now called the tower ^ but was then denominated the dfy. 

**<^ ^ It is reported that this statue feU from heaven ; but whe- 
ther this was the case or not, I shall not at present attempt 

nx*. to prove. Callimachus made for the statue of the goddess 
a lamp of gold, vrfiich, when filled with oil, bums day and 
night for the space of a year; and this is owing to the 
wick of the lamp being made of Carpasian flax^ which 
alone of all other things is unconsumable by fire. Above 
die lamp there is a brazen palm-tree, which rising to the 
roof of die building dissipates the fume. But Callimachua» 
who made die lamp, though he does not rank among the 
first statuaries, yet in vnsdom he excels them all; for he 
first of all devised a method of perforating atones ; and as 
to his being called CadxoUehnos^ or a calumniator of his 
own art, he either gave himself this name, or usurped it 
when imposed by others. 
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CHAPTER XXVU. 

In tbe temple of Polias, there U a wooden Mercury, 
not very coiujf^cuous for the hranchea of myrtle with 
which it is surrounded^ and which is said to have been 
the gift of Cecrops. But among the ancient gifts which 
deserve to be mentioned, there is a joined bed-^seat, the 
work of Dsedalus : and, among the spoils of the Medes, a. 
coat of maQ of Masistius, who had the conmuind of the 
hone at Plataea; and a Persian scimitar, which is said to 
have bdonged to Mardonius. We know indeed that 
Ifasisdus was slain by the Athenian horse ; but Mardo- 
niiis, fighting against the Lacedaemonians, was slain by a 
Spartan soldier; so ihat it does not appear to me that 
fhfi Laoedasmonians had this scimitsr in their possession 
at first, or, if they had, they oertaJnly would not permit 
the Athemans to take it away. With respect to the olive, 
they report nothing concerning it, except that it serves as 
a monument to prove the contest of Minerva for Atticfi. 
They assert likewise, that this dOive, being burnt when the 
Persians took the dty firom the Athenians, Uossomed the 
same day to the height of two cubits. 

But the temple of Pandrosns John, to that of Minorvat 
for Pandrosos alone, of all her ttsten^ was ^uthftd* to her 
trust The particulars^ howefer, which appear to me most 
admiraUe, and which are not generally known, I shall take 
upon me to describe. There are two viigms that dwell 
not fiur finom the temple of Polias, and who are caDed by 
die Adienians Can^horsB. These virgins for a certsili 
tiae dwell with the goddess, and when die festive ^ 
arrives they carry on their heads in the. night certain 
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things which the priestess orders them to take; the 
priestess at the same time neither knowing what she 
giyes them, nor the virgins what they carry. But there 
is a certain enclosure in the city, not far from that which 
is called the enclosure of Venus in the gardens ; and in 
this there is a natural subterranean descent. Into this 
caye the virgins descend, leave behind them the things 
which they carried, and take up some other concealed 
thing in its stead. These virgins are for that time dis- 
missed, and other virgins are led to the tower in their 
stead. 

But by the temple of Minerva there is the image of an 
old woman, which may be easily carried, as it is not more 
Ihan a cubit in height; and the inscription signifies ibat 
she was the servant of one Lysimacha. There are alao 
two great statues of brass, in the position of two men 
fighting; and one of these they caD Erechtheus, but the 
other Eumolpus. But such Athenians as are acquainted 
with ancient affidrs, know that this Immaradus was the 
son of Eumolpus whom Ereditheus slew. At the base of 
fins statue, there is a statue of Endoeus, who was the 
prophet of Tolmides, and another of Tolmides himself 
who, commanding the Athenian fleet, both injured others, 
and partieularly die maritime land of the Peloponnesians. 
The same person also burnt the ships of the Lacednmo- 
nians at Gythium ; and afterwards attacking the ne^^h- 
bourifig coasts, took Euboea and the island of the Cy« 
tlieneans. ^But passing afterwards into Sicyonia, he drove 
back into the city those that endeavoured to prevent him 
firom depopulating the land. And from .thence returning 
to Athens, he brought Euboea and Nazus in subjection to 
the Athenians; and marching.with an army into Bceotia, 
depopulated the land. But after this having besieged and 
taken Chseronea, he proceeded to Haliartus, where he lost 
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I^ in a battle, and his whole army was pot to fli^t 
And such are the particulars which I have leamt conr 
ceming Tolmides. 

. There are likewise ancient statues o£ Minerva, which 

remain indeed entire, but are discoloured with smoke, and 

cannot bear a blow ; for the flames reached these at the 

time when, the Athenians flying to their ships, Xerxes 

seized on the city deserted of its strength. There is also a 

representation of the hunting of a boar, concerning wl^ich 

I do not clearly know whether the boar is Caledonian; 

and together with this Cycnus fighting with Hercules. 

They report that this Cycnus destroyed, among others^ 

Lycus the Thracian; rewards being proposed for this 

single contest. He was slain, however, by Hercules near 

the river Peneus. But among other things which the 

Troezenians relate of Theseus, they add, that Hercules 

once came to Pittheus at Troezen, and that at a feast he 

reclined on the skin of a lion ; that a number of Troezenian 

boys came to see him, and among the rest Theseus, who 

was then nearly seven years old. And the other boys, 

indeed, as soon as they saw the lion's skin, fled away 

firightened; but Theseus, who was not greatly terrified, 

drew back a little, and seizing an ax from the hands of 

the servants^ was desirous of immediately attacking him, 

in consequence of supposing the skin to be a lii^ng lion. 

And this is the first account which the Troezenians give 

of Theseus. 

But they add likewise the following, ^geus concealed 
under a stone a pair of slippers and a sword, that through 
these as marks he might be enabled to discover hb son. 
After this he returned to Athens, and Theseus when he 
was about sixteen years old removed the stone, and took 
away the slippers and the sword. The whole of this story, 
except the stone, is represented in brass in the tower. In 
the same place, too, there is a representation of another 
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aefaievement of Theaeiu, the histoiy of which is aa folbwg. 
A bull onee hiid waste both odier parts of the Cretan land, 
and that part which is situated near the riYer Tetfarimn; 
for fimneriy wild beasts were mate t^rible to mankind 
dian at present, as is evident from the Nemiean and Ptt^ 
nasian lions, the dr^ons which were fibund in many parts 
of Oreece, the Caledonian and Erymanthian boars, and 
the Crommyonian boar in the borders of the Corinthians* 
But, as it is reported, some of these animals were pro* 
dueed by the earth, some were sacred to the gods, and 
some were brought into eadstence for the punishment of 
men. And, indeed, this very bull is said by the Cretans 
to have been sent by Neptune, because Minos, who ruled 
over all the Grecian sea, paid no more honours to Nep- 
tune than to any other god. They farther add, that tins 
bull passed over from Crete into Peloponnesus, and that 
his destruction was one of the twelve labours of Her* 
cules. 

But as soon as this bull came into the Argive fields, he 
fled through the Corinthian isthmus to Marathon, a country 
of Attica, and there, among others that were destroyed by 
him, he slew Androgeus the son of Minos. But Minos, 
believing that his son's death was a designed afiair, fitted 
out a fleet against the Athenians, whom he did not cease 
to molest, tin they promised to send every year into Crete 
seven boys and as many virgins, as a prey to the Minotaur 
whom Minos had inclosed in the Grnossian labyrindi. But 
it is reported that Theseus afterwards drove the Mara- 
thonian bull into the tower, and sacrificed it to the god- 
dess. And the representation of this afiair is dedicated 
in a town of the Marathons. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

I CANNOT, however, clearly assign the reason why diey 

haye ihougfat Cylo, who deliberated about the tyranny, 

worthy of a braxen statue* I conjecture, indeed, that it 

arose fron the beauty of his person, and a reputation l^ 

no m^aas obscure ; for he was yictor in the second course 

at the Olympic games, and married the daughter of 

llieagines the Megarensian tyrant But besides what I 

have yet related, there are two illustrious works among 

the Athenians, belonging to the tenths of the warlike 

prey; vis. a brasen statue of Minerva, produced by the 

art of Phidias, which was taken from the Medes when 

they invaded Marathon. In die shield of the goddess, the 

batde of the Lapithse and Centaurs is carved by Mys ; 

but Parrhasius, the son of Evenor, painted this for Mys, 

and likewise the other figures which are beheld in the 

shield. But the point of the goddesses spear, and the 

erest of her helmet, are even visible to those that sail 

fipom Sunium. And from among the tenths of the spoils 

taken fi^m the Bceotians and Chalcidians who dwell in 

Eubcea, there is a brazen chariot. There are also two 

other consecrated gifts, viz. a statue of Pericles the son 

of Xanthippus, and a statue of Minerva, which deserves 

to be inspected above aD ihe works of Phidias, and 

which, because it was dedicated by the Lemnians, they 

call Tiemnia. 

But they report that two of the Pelasgi, viz. Agrola 
and Hyperbius, who once dwelt under the tower, sur- 
rounded the whole of it with walls except that part which 
was raised by Cymon the son of Miltiades. Of these men 
I could leam nothing farther by diligent inquiry than that 
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they migrated from Sicily into Acamania. But on de- 
scending, not to the inferior parts of die city, but below 
the Propylsea, you will perceive a fountain of water, and 
near it the temple of Apollo in a cavern, and a temple of 
Pan. In this cavem it is reported that Apollo cohabited 
with Creusa the daughter of Erechtheus.^ But it is said 
^*^' of Pan, that Philippides being sent as a messenger to the 
Lacedaemonians concerning the irruption of the Medes 

. into Attica, cm his return related, that the Lacedsemonians 
would not be very forward in their march, as it was a law 
with them not to draw out their forces till the moon had 
completely filled up her orb ; but that he had met with 
Pan near the Partbenian forest, who promised, in conse- 
quence of bis regard for the Athenians, that he would 
assist them in the battle at Marathon. And as the result 
of this message, divine honours were paid to the god. 

But the Areopagus b situated in a direction oppodte 
to the tower, and derived its appellation firom Mars first 
sitting in judgment in this place ; the truth of which is 
evinced from Halirrhothius having been slain by the god, 
for the reason which we have already explained. And in 
the same place afterwards, Orestes is reported to have 
been judged for the murder of his mother. There is an 
altar too in this place of Minerva Area, or the Depre* 
catrix, which Orestes, being liberated from his punish- 
ment, is said to have dedicated* But with respect to the 
two silver stones upon which the accusers and defendants 
sit, they call one of these the stone o( reproach, and the 
other, of impudence. Near this place is the temple of 
those goddesses which the Athenians denominate Semnas 
the Furies, but Hesiod in his Theogony Erinnjfs. But 

^ ^schylus was the first that represented these divinities 
with snakes in their hair ; for neither the statues of these 
goddesses, nor any other of the subterranean divinities^ 
are in the least dreadful in their appearance. The statues 
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Hkewise of Pluto, Mercury, and Earth, are to be seen in 
this phice : and to these all such persons sacrifice as are 
^ acquitted by the Areopagitical judgment ; and not these 
only, but both strangers and citizens. 

Again, within the inclosure of the Arieopagus there is a 
sepulchre of Oedipus, whose bones, after diligent inquiry, 
were, I find, brought hither from Thebes ; for I am in- 
duced by the authority of Homer, not to believe in what 
Sophocles relates concerning the death of Oedipus. For 
Homer says, that Mecisteus came to Thebes, and con- 
tended in the funeral games about the tomb of Oedipus. 
There are other places of judgment also among the Athe- 
nians, but not so illustrious as these : one of these they 
call Parabyston, and the other Trigonon, in which the 
judges assemble for the most trifling causes of offence ; 
and this last b denominated from its figure* But the 
Batrachius and Puniceus are so called from their colours ; 
and these names remain even at present. The greatest, 
however, of all these, and in which they most frequently 
assemble, is denominated Helissa. But as to what pertains 
to the tribunals of capital offences, both other places, and 
that which they call Palladium, are destined to the judg- 
ment of murder. And that Demophon, indeed, was first 
tried in the Palladium is not doubted by any one, though 
different reports are circulated concerning his crime. For 
they say that Diomed, after Troy was taken, returned 
home in his ships, and that in his passage he drove by 
night, in consequence pf mistaking his way, to the Pha- 
lerum. Bi^t the Argives that were with him entered the 
country in an hostile manner, supposing it from the dark- 
ness of the night to be some other country and not Attica. 
Upon this, they report, that Demophon, not knowing that 
it was an Argive fleet, hastened to repel their depredations, 
and having slain some of them, seized on the Palladium, 
and returned home. But as he was returning, his horse 
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threw down an Athenian, whom he did not perceire, and 
trampled him to death. For this affair an aetion was 
brought against him, both by the relations of die deceased 
and the republic of the Argives. 

But in the Delphinium those are tried who assert that 
they have committed murder justly ; and by the sentence 
of this tribunal Theseus was acquitted when he slew Pallas 
and his sons for an insurrection. For before Theseus was 
acquitted, it was necessary that the murderer should either 
be banidied, or slain in the same manner as h6 slew; 
But in the Prytaiieum they sit in judgment u|>on iron, 
and other inanimate substances, of which the following 
circumstance appears to me to be the origin. When 
Erechtheus reigned over the Athenians, the priest who 
k called Biiphontis slew an ox at the altar of Poliens 
Jupiter, and leaving the ax in that place ded Jrom the 
country. But the ax was immediately judged and ac- 
quitted; and this rite is observed by them every year. 
Indeed, other inanimate things are reported to have in- 
flicted a just punishment on mankind; but the scimitar of 
Cambyses exhibits the most beautiful achievement, and 
the most conspicuous for the glory which it confers on 
the Athenians. But in the maritime part of the Piraseus, 
there is a place called the Phreattys, where those that 
have been once acquitted, if they are found guilty of any 
other Clime, apologise for their conduct firom a ship, the 
judges at the same time sitting on the shore. They re- 
port that Teucer was the first who apologised in tliis 
manner for the death of Telamori, with which he was 
charged, though he was innocent of the crime. And thus 
much I hstve related for the sake of such as are desirous 
6f being informed concerning tlie Atheman courts of ju- 
dicature. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Near the Areopagns a ship is exhibited, which was 
fabricated for the pomp of the Panathenaia. Thw ship, 
indeedi may be surpassed by some odier ; but that which 
is at Delos surpasses in magnitude all that I am acquainted 
with, for it contains nine ranges of rowers. But in the 
Adienian towns which are situated out of the city, and in 
the roads, there are temples of the gods, and sepulchres 
of heroes and men. The Academy too is near the walls, 
which was once a piece of ground belonging to a private 
person, but is at present a Gymnasium. On entering into 
this you will perceive an enclosure of Diana, and the 
images of Jriste and Callisiei which, as it appears to me, ^*^ 
are appellations of Diana, and which opinion the verses 
of Sappho confirm. There is also a temple of no great 
magnitude, into which they carry every year, at stated 
days, the statiie of Bacchus the Liberator. And such are 
die temples which this part contains. 

With reqpect to the sepulchres, the first is that of 
Thrasybolus the son of Lycus, a man the tifost useful to 
the republic, in every respect, of aQ the Athenianii who 
were prior to, or contemporary with him; and of ^hom, 
omitting many diings, I shaU only mention th<3 following 
particular. This man, then, subverted the tyranny of those 
who were called the thirty tyrants, with no more at first 
than thirty associates firom Thebes; besides this, recon^^ 
ciled.the jarring Atfaeniafts, and petmiaded them to coh^ 
timie in peace with each other. His tomb, therefore, is Acf 
fijTst But to his the tombs of Pericles, Qiabrias, ahd 
Phormio succeed* Every Athenian too has a sepulchre 
that died either in naval or land engagements fighting for 
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his country, except those that fell in the battle of Mara- 
thon ; for the tombs of these are raised in memory of their 
virtue in the same place where they died. But all the rest 
of the Athenians are buried in the way which leads to the 
Academy; and columns are placed on their tombs, with 
inscriptions signifying the name and town of each in- 
dividual. 

But their sepulchres first present themselves to the 
view, who, when they had conquered all Thrace as far as 
to Brabiscus, were slain by the unexpected attack of the 
Edoni : and it is reported that these were destroyed by 
thunder* Among other commanders in the army upon 
thU occasion, Leagrus was one, who was entrusted with 
the greatest part of the forces, and Decelensis Sophanes^ 
who slew Eurybates the Argive, who was conqueror in five 
Nemean contests, on account of his bringing assistance to 
the iEginetae. And it appears that this was the third 
army which the Athenians sent beyond Greece. For all 
the Greeks with general consent warred upon Priam and 
the Trojans. But the Athenians of their own accord 
marched an army, first of all into Sardinia, afterwards 
into Ionia, and the third time into Thrace. Before the 
sepulchre there is a column in which two knights are seen 
fighting : their names are Melanopus and Marcatus ; and 
they fell fighting against the Lacedaemonians and Boe* 
otians, in the borders of the Eleusinians and Tanagraeans. 

There are likewise to be seen here the tombs of the 
Thessalian knights who, in consequence of their ancient 
firiendship, came to assist the Athenians when the Pelo- 
ponnesians, led by Archidamus, first entered Attica in 
an hostile manner ; and near these the sepulchre of the 
Cxetan archers is situated. Again, among the Athenian 
tombs, that of Clisthenes is the first, who instituted that 
mode of distribution into tribes which is observed at pre- 
senti and after this the sepulchres of those kmghts succeed^ 
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who fisJl in that battle in which the Thessalians underwent 
the same danger with the Athenians. The Cleonaei^ too, 
are interred in the same place, who came with the Argives 
into Attica; but on what account I shall relate in my de- 
scription of the Argives. There is also a sepulchre of 
those Athenians who, prior to the Persian war, fought 
against the iEginetse. But that institution of the people 
was certainly just which conferred the honour of public 
burial on servants, and inscribed their names on pillars, if 
they were such as had vigorously assisted their masters in 
batde. There are also monuments of other men who fell 
fighting in different places ; but the most illustrious of all 
are those that fought at Olynthus. Here, too, you may 
perceive the sepulchre of M elesander, who sailed through 
the river M aeander to the upper Caria. Those likewise 
are buried here who fell in the war of Cassander, through 
assisting the Argives. 

But they report that they conciliated to themselves this 
alliance with the Argives as follows: Divinity having 
shaken the territories of the Lacedaemonians with an 
earthquake, the Hilotes departed into Ithome ; and this 
revolt obliged the Lacedaemonians to demand assistance 
both of others and the Athenians. In consequence of this, 
they sent chosen men upon the embassy, and among these 
Cimon the son of Mildades. But these the Laceds^ 
monians appointed for the purpose, because they con- 
sidered them as suspected persons. The Athenians, how- 
ever, were not moderately moved with the reproach, and 
immediately made a league with the Argives, who were 
the perpetual enemies of the Lacedaemonians, After- 
wards, when the Athenians were about to engage with 
the Boeotians and Lacedaemonians, the Argives sent them 
assistance ; and they were nearly victors in this battle, but 
night coming on hindered their conquest from being com- 
plete. The next day, however, by the treachery of the 
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TbessaUan horse, the Athenians were yanquished by the 
Lacedflemonians. 

But of those commanders whose sepulchres are to be 
seen in that phce, Apollodorus the leader of the mer- 
eenary troops is by £Eur the most illustrious, who was in- 
deed an Adienian, but was sent by Arsites, the satrap of 
Fhrygia, by the Hellespont, with assistance, and preserved 
the eity of die Perinthians when PUlip invaded it with an 
army. He therefore is buried in this place; likewise 
Eubultts the son of Spintharus, and those men whose 
virtue was not assisted by fortune. For some of these 
when they had sworn to depose the tyrant Lachares, and 
Others when they had formed plans for abolishing the 
guard of Macedonians at the Pirseeus, before they could 
accomplish their designs, were cut off by the information 
of spies. Here too those are buried who fell at Corinth, 
where the god evinced in no triflmg degree, as likewise 
afiierwards in the Leutrican' battle, that those who are 
called bold by the Greeks were nothing without the as- 
sistance of fortune. For the Lacedaemonians, who befofe 
Au had vanquished the Corinthians, Athenians, Argives, 
and Boeotians, suffered such a mighty loss by the Boeotians 
alone in the battle at Leuctra. 

But after iheir tombs that perished at Corinth, there 
is one column erected over many, as the inscribed elegies 
evince; and some of these died in Eubcea and Chios; 
some in the extremities of tiie continent of Asia, and 
others in Sicily. The names of the commanders, too, are 
inscribed/ except Nicias, and the names of the Plataeaii 
soldiers, together with those of the military townsmen. 
But the reason why Nicias is omitted is, I believe, that 
which Philisthus assigns. For he writes that Demosthenes, 
in making a surrender, excepted himself alone, and that 
when he was ddiveved up to tiie enemy be attempted fo 
destroy himself; but that Nicias voluntarily surrendered 
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himseif, and that on tliis account bis name ia not inscribed 
in the colnmn, because, after yielding himself to the 
enemy, he had not acted in a manner becoming a military 
character. But in another pillar their names are inscribed 
who fought at Thrace and Megara, when the Mantinean 
Arcadians and Eleans, Ihrough the persuasions of Alci^- 
blades, revolted from the Lacedaemonians; and likewiad 
their names who before Demosthenes came into Sicily 
conquered the Syracusans. Their sepulchres, too, are to 
be seen here that fought ki a naval battle about the 
Hellespont; likewise those that opposed the Macedoniansr 
in Chftrcmea ; and those that fought under Cleon at Am-^ 
phipoKs. To which we may add, those that fell at Delium- 
' in the borders of the Tanagrians; those that Leosthenes 
led into Thessaly; those that sailed with Cimon into Cy- 
prus; and those that followed Olympiodorus, who, though 
no more than thirteen in number, drove out the guard of 
the Macedonians. 

But the Athenians report that they once sent no great 
army in idd of the Romans, who were carrying on a war 
against their neighbours, and that afterwards a naval battle 
taking place between the Romans and Carthaginians, five 
Attic three-oared galleys came to the assistance of the 
Romans. In this place, therefore, there is a sepulchre 
of these soldiers. But we have before related the trans- 
actions of Tolmides and his soldiers, and after what 
manner they died ; and if any one is desirous of knowing 
where they are buried, he will find their sepulchres in the 
same road with the others. Those men, too, are buried in 
this place, who, led by Cimon, acquired great martial 
renown ; for m the same day they vanquished the etiemy 
at Eurymedon in a land engagement. Conon likewise 
and Tiinotheus are buried in this place, viz. the fether 
and son; both of whom, afl«r Mildades and Cimon, per- 
formed illustrious achievements. Zeno, too, die son of 
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Mnaseas^ is buried here, ChryMppos Solensis, Nicias the 
son of Nicomedesj who was the most excellent pamter of 
animals of his time, and Aristogiton, who slew Hipparchus 
the son of Pifflstratus. But the orators that are interred 
here are Ephialtes, who particularly perverted the in- 
stitutions of tiie Areopagus; and Lycurgus the son of 
Lycophron, who, in collecting money for the public trea^ 
sury, surpassed Pericles the son of Xanthippus by six 
thousand five hundred talents. The same person likewise 
procured for the sacred procession of Minerva golden 
victories, and a hundred ornaments for tiie virgins. But 
for the purposes of war he furnished shields and darts; 
and so augmented the fleet, that four hundred three-oared 
galleys might be led to a naval engagement. Among the 
buildings, too, there is a theatre, which was begun by 
others, and finished by him ; and, while he governed the 
republic, he built docks for ships in the Piraeeus, and a 
gymnasium, which is called the Lyceum. The works 
however of gold and silver which he dedicated, Lachares 
during his tyranny plundered; but the edifices remain 
even at present 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Before the entrance into the Academy there is an 
altar of Love, with an inscription signifying that Charmus 
was the first of the Athenians that offered a consecrated 
gifl to Love. For they say that the altar within the city, 
which is caDed the altar of Anteros, was the gift of the 
inhabitants, and was dedicated on the following account: 
Meles the Athenian, being weary of his lover Timagoras, 
ordered him to throw himself from a rock ; and Tima- 
goras, who was not willing even to spare his life, that he 
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might gratify the youth, ascended the rock, and hurled 
huBself from its summit But, in consequence of this, the 
inhabitants ordered that the daemon Anteros, the avenger ^^^^ 
of the love of Timagoras, should be worshipped in that 
place. But in the Academy there is an altar of Pro- 
metheus, from which they run towards the city, carrying 
with them burning lamps; and at the same time, while '*'^^ 
they are running, contend with each other about keeping 
the lamps burning; for he whose lamp is in the race 
extinguished yields the victory to his successor, and he 
again, if similarly unfortunate, to a third person. But if 
the lamps of aD of them are extinguished, the victory is 
not left for any one. 

In the same Academy, too, there is an altar of the Muses, 
and another of Mercury ; and in the more interior parts 
there is one of Minerva, and one of Hercules. There is 
likewise an olive-tree, which is reported to be the second 
that ever appeared. But not far from the Academy there 
is the sepulchre of Plato, whose arrival at the summit of 
Phflosophy is reported to have been previously signified 
by Divinity : for Socrates, in the night before that day on ^'- ^ 
which Plato became his disciple, saw in a dream a swan 
fly to his bosom. But the swan b a bird celebrated for 
its harmony. For they report that Cycnus, king of the 
Ugurians in Gallia Tianspadana, was renowned for )m 
dull in music, and that when he died Apollo changed him *--^< 
into the bird whose name he bore. For my own part, 
indeed, I can easily believe that a man given to music 
reigned over the Ligurians; but it appears to me in- 
credible tiiat a man should be changed into a bird. But 
in this part of the region there is the tower of Timon, who 
alone knew that it is impossible by any means to be happy 
without shunning the society of other men. A place also 
is to be seen which they call the Equestrian hiD: and they 
report that Oedipus first came into tins part of Attica ; 
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differing by thb relatiDn from the poesy of Homer. There, 
too, you may see the altars of Equestrian Neptune and 
Equestrian Minerva ; and heroic monuments of P^thou% 
TheseUs^ Oedipus, and Adrastus. But the grove and 
temple of Neptune were burnt by AntigoDus, who also 
at anodier time, invadmg Attica with an army, injured 
odier parts of the Athenian land. 



CHAPTER XXXL 



With respect to the small towns of Attica, each of 
which is inhabUed just as it happens, the foQowing par- 
ticulars deserve to be noticed. Among the Halimusians 

^tv^ there is a temple of Ceres Thesmophorus and Proserpine. 
But in Zoster near the sea there are altars of Minerva, 
Diana, and Latona. And they report indeed thai Latona 
brought forA her children in this place, and that un* 
kosing her aone, for the purpose of being delivered, the 
town from thence received its appellation. But the Pro* 
spaltii have also a temple of Ceres and Proserpine, and the 
Anagryasii have a temple of the mother of the godsu 
Among the Cej^alenses the Dioscuri are principally re* 
▼erenced; for they call them mighty gods. But among 
the Praaienses there is a teihple of Apollo, to which they 
'^^ report the first fruits of the Hyi>erboreans are sent. For 

^'^ the Hyperboreans commit them to ihe^Arimaspi; the 
Arimaspi to the Isedonians ; the Scythians receiving them 
firom these carry them to Sinope; from thence they are 
carried by the Greeks to the Prasienses ; and lastly the 
Athemans send them to Delos. But these first firuits are 
concealed in stalks of wheat; andiit is not lawful for any 
one to behold them. 
But among the Prasienses there is a sepulchre of £ri« 
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sichthon, who returning firc»n Delos, whither he went * 
with sacred concerns, died in the course of his navigation* 
With respect to Cranaus king of the Athenians, we have 
before mentioned that he was driven from the kingdom 
by Amphictyon, his son-in-law; and they report, that* 
flying with his army to the Lamprenses, he there died, 
and was buried in the same pkce. And mdeed even now 
there is also a sepulchre of Cranaus among the Lam- 
prenses. There is also a sepulchre of Ion the son of 
Xuthus (for he dwelt in Attica, and was the general of 
the Athenians in the war against the Eleusinians) in that 
Attic town which is called Potamus. And such is the in- 
formation which is derived from report. 

But the Phlyenses and the Myrrhinusii have altars of 
Apollo Dionysodotus, of splendour-bearing Diana, of florid '"^ 
Bacchus, of the nymphs Ismenides, and of Earth, whom **'^ 
they call a mighty goddess. But another temple contains 
the altars of Ceres Anesidora, of Ctesian Jupiter, of ^'-^ 
Minerva Tithrone, of first-bom Proserpine, and of the 
goddesses which they call Severe. The Myrrhinusii, too, 
have an image of Colaenis ; but the Athmonenses worship 
Diana Amarysia, concerning which appellation I never 
could find any one able to give a satisfactory account. As 
lar, however, as I can conjecture, Amarynthus is a town 
of Eubo^ and in this town they worship Diana Amarysia. 
The Athenians likewise have a festival sacred to Diana 
Amarysia, and which is in no respect less illustrious than 
that of the Euboeans; and from hence, I think, the Ath- 
knonenses derived this appellation. But I am of opinion 
that the image of Cohenis, which is among the Myrrhi- 
nusii, was so called from Colaenus. I have elsewhere too 
observed, that in the Attic towns they report that mahy 
reigned over the Athenians prior to Cecrops. The Myr- 
llitnusij, therefore, believe that Cohenus was king in Attica 
beibre Cecrops. There is also a town called AchamiL ; 
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and these wcmhip . among their gods Agyieus ApoBo, and 
Hercules, and have an altar of Minerva Hygeia. They 
likewise call Minerva Equestrian, and Bacchus Melpo- 
menuB, and Ivy; for they assert that the ivy was first 
JBeen in this place. 



CHAPTER XXXU. 



But the mountains in Attica are, first, Pentelicus, 
where there are stone quarries; Ptones, which afibrds 
plenty of wild boars and bears to hunters ; and Hymettus, 
which abounds with pastures the fittest of all others for 
bees except those of the Halizones. For the H^iBzonian 
bees are so gentle, that they will go a foraging 9lon^ with 
men, and fly about unrestrained, as they are not kept in 
hives. They make there honey too every where, and this 
of such a concrete nature that you cannot separate it from 
the wax. But the statues of the gods in the Attic moun- 
tains are as follows : In the mountain Pentelicus there is a 
statue of Minerva ; in Hymettus, of Hymettian Jupiter, 
together with altars of Jupiter Pluvius and fore-seeing 
Apollo. Bui in the mountain Fames there is a brazen 
image of Pamethian Jupiter, and an altar of Semalean 
Jupiter. There is also another altar in the same place, 
upon which they sacrifice to Jupiter, whom at one time 
they call Pluvius, and at another time Innoxious. . There 
IS likewise a mountain denominated Anchesmus^ which is 
i^ot very large, and in it a statue of Jupiter Anchesmius* 
JButf before I begin a description of the islands^ I ^ shall 
again -discourse on the particulars relative to the Attic 
towns. 

.The town Marathon, then, is at an equal distance firom 
Athens ^nd Carystus, a town in Eubcea. The Barbarians 
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(t. e. the Penians) first entered on this part of Attica, 
and, being vanquished in battle, lost certain ships in their 
flight But in the plain of thb part of the country there 
is a tomb of those Athenians that fell in the battle, and 
pillars upon it, in which the names and tribes of the slain 
are inscribed. There is also another tomb for the Boeotian 
Plataeenses, and for servants ; for that was the first time 
that servants engaged in battle. And there is a tomb, 
separate from the rest, of Miltiades the son of Cimon, 
whose valour, when he besieged Paron, not being at- 
tended with good fortune, caused him to be condemiSed 
by the people, and who died soon after his condemnation. 
In these plains the neighings of horses are heard every 
night, and men are seen fighting; and those who pur- 
posely come as hearers or spectators into these plains 
suffer for their curiosity; but such as are accidentally 
witnesses of these prodigies are not injured by the anger 
of the dsemons. But the Maratiionians highly honour those 
that have taHea in battie, and give them tiie appellation 
of heroes : they likewise venerate Marathon, from whom 
the town is called, and Hercules, asserting that Hercules 
was worshipped by them the first of all the Greeks. 

But it happened in this battie, as they report, that they 
received assistance from a man of rustic appearance, who, 
after he had destroyed many of the Barbarians with a 
plough, suddenly vanished itixa their sight; and when 
die Athenians inquired of the oracle who this unknown 
person was, the god gave them no otiier answer than that 
tiiey should worship tiie hero Echetiaeus. But a trophy 
of white stone was erected in that place. They report^ 
too, tiiat the Athenians buried the Medes that fell in the 
batde, considering tiie interment of the dead body of a 
man in the eartii as an action in every respect holy; 
though, for my own part, I could neitiier meet with a 
tomb, nor grave, nor any other vestige of burial, and 
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therefore I Biupect that they threw them into any ditch 
or hollow that happened to present it$elf to their view. 
But in Marathon diere is a fountain which they call Ma* 
caria, and of which the following particulars are reported: 
Hercules^ when he fled from Tirjntha, that he might 
avoid Euxystheufl, came to Ceyx king of the Trachinians, 
who was his friend. But when Hercules retired from the 
society of mankind, Eurystheus begged that the children 
of Hercules might be delivered to him. TrachiniuSy how- 
ever, who, on account of bis imbecility, was fisarful of a 
war, sent them to Theseus at Athens, considering that 
Theseus was capable of revenging their cause. When, 
therefore, the boys arrived at Athena in a suppliant habit, 
they report that the Peloponnesians then first warred 
upon the Athenians, because Theseus would not, in com. 
pliance with the entreiities of Eurystheus, deliver to him 
the children of Hercules. They further report, too, that 
an oracle admonished the Athenians that it was necessary 
one of the children of Hercules should voluntarily devote 
himself to death, as they could not by any other means 
obtain the victory. That, in consequence of this, Macaria, 
the daughter of Hercules by Deianira, willingly sur- 
rendered herself to death, enabled the Athenians to obtain 
the victory, and caus6d the fountain to bear her name. 

There is also in Marathon a lake, which is for the 
most part muddy, into which the Barbarians fllying, fell, 
through ignorance of the way; and, as they report^ many 
of them were by this means destroyed. Above the lake 
there are stony mangers of the horses of Artapbemes, and 
in the ^tone vestiges of a tent. A rivjer also flows firditi the 
lake, whose streams near the lake are adapted to the pur- 
poses of cattle ; but, not far from their ingress into. the sea, 
they become salt, and are full of marinq fishes. But the 
mountain Pan is at no great distance from the Mara-r 
thonian plains, in which ihere is a cavern, whose entrance: 
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28 but narrow, h\dy when you have peneiraited itd mibre iii«- 
terior parts^ you will perceive cells and bath^ that which 
they call Pan s flock of goata^ and atmiea which v^ miidi 
resemble the shape of goats. 
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But Brauron is situated ;iot hx from Marathon; to 
which place they report that fyhigenia the daughter of 
ilgamemnon fled with the statue of Taurica Diana; at)4 
that leaving it here» she came to Athens, and afterwards 
to Argos. And diere is indeed in this place an ancient 
image of Diana ; but who those are among the Barbarians 
jdiat have the image of Taurica Diana, I shall evince in 
another part of this work. But to those who are travelling 
near the sea towards Oropus, Rhamnus presents itself to 
the view, which is about sixty stadia distant £rom Mara^ 
tfaon. In this place there are habitations for men by the 
sea; and at a snudl distance from the sea there is a temple 
of Nemeffls, who of all the divinities is most in^placable to '*^^ 
insolent and injurious men. And it appears that, the Bar- 
barians at Marathon experienced the anger of this god* 
dess ; for, treating the opposition of the Athenians with 
scorn, they brought with them- Parian marble for the 
purpose of erecting a trophy, as if they were certain of 
being victorious. But of this stone Phidias made a statue 
of Nemesis: and on the head of the goddess there is 
a crown adorned with stag^ and images of victory of 
no great magnitude. In her left hand, too, she holds the 
branch of an ash-tree, and in her right a cup, in which . 
the iEthiopiaoB are carved ; but why, I can neither assign 
any reason, nor subscribe to their opinion who say thai 
the iEthiopians signify the river of the Ocean, because ''-'- 
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these people dwell near it, and because Ocean is the 
fitther of Nemesis. For the Spaniards and Grauls do not 
dwell near the river of the Oi;ean^ but near the last navi- 
gable sea, in which also the island Britannia is contained. 
But the most distant Ichthyophagi dwell above Syene, 
near the Red Sea ; and the bay about which they reside 
is called Ichthyophagus. But the most just men inhabit 
the city Meroe, and the phun which is called iEthiopic 
f»^ These people exhibit the table of the sun ; but they have 
not any sea^ nor any river except the Nile. There are 
other iEthiopians, too^ who dwell near the Mauri^ and 
who extend as &r as to the Nasamones. For the Nasa- 
mones^ whom Herodotus considers as the same with the 
Atlantics, and who are said to know the measure of the 
earth, are caDed by those Lybians that dwell in the 
extreme parts of liiybia, near the mountain Adas, Loxi. 
And these people sow nothing, but live on rustic vines. 
But neither have these ^Ethiopians nor the Nasamones 
any rivers ; for the water which flows from mount Atlas, 
though it is parted into three streams, yet no one of the 
streams forms a river, on account of its being immediately 
absorbed by the sand. So that the Ethiopians do not 
dwell near any other river than that of the Ocean. And 
the water, indeed, which descends fit>m Atlas is turbulent, 
and crocodiles are produced near its fountain, which are 
not less than two cubits in length. But these animals, on 
the approach of men, merge themselves in the fountain ; 
and this circumstance causes many to suspect that this 
water, emerging again from the sand, produces the river 
Nile for the Egjrptians. But the mountain Atlas is so 
lofty, that it is said to reach the heavens with its summit^ 
and is inaccessible by reason of the water and trees with 
which it is on all sidea inclosed. It can only therefore be 
known from that part which looks to the Nasamones ; for 
we do not know of any ship that ever sailed by its man- 
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time parts. And thus mudi concerning particulars of this 
kind. 

But neither has this statue of Nemesis, nor any other 
ancient statue of the goddess, wings. Among the Smyr- 
neans, however, who possess the most holy images of 
Nemesis, I perceived afterwards that these statues had 
wings. For as this goddess principally pertains to lovers, 
on this account they may be supposed to have given wings 
to Nemesis as well as to Love. But I shall now relate 
what is to be seen at the base of the statue, only first of 
all mentioning the following particular, by way of eluci- 
dation. The Greeks report, that Nemesis was the motiier 
of Helen, but that Leda was her nurse; for all the Ghreeks 
are unanimous in asserting tiiat Jupiter, and not Tindarus, 
was her father. But Phidias, being well acquainted with 
these particulars, represented Helen led by Leda to Ne- 
mesis. He added also Tindarus and his sons, and a man 
whom they call Hippea standing by a horse. Agamemnon, 
too, If enelaus, and Pyrrhus the son of Achilles are pre- 
sent, which last, first of all, espoused Hermione the 
daughter of Helen. But Orestes is not introduced, on 
account of his impious conduct towards his mother; though 
Hermione never deserted him, but even bore him a son. 
But after tiiese there is to be seen in tiie base a person 
called Ephocus, and another young man; concerning 
whom I could derive no other information than that they 
were the brothers of Oenoe, after whom the town is 
called. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Again, the Boeotians formerly possessed the Oropian 
land, which lies between Attica and Tanagra ; but at pre- 
sent it is in the power of the Athenians. The Athenians 
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indeed fought a long time for its possession, but could not 
finnly obtain it till Philip^ having taken Thebes, bestowed 
it on them* The city itself, which is called Oropus, is 
situated near the sea, but does not afford any thing greatly 
worthy of description. From this city the temple of Ann 
phiaraus is distant about twelve stadia. But it is reported 
that Amphiaraus, flying to Thebes, was swaHowed up, 
together with his chariot, in an opening of the earth* 
According to others, however, this took place in the way 
which leads from Tibebes to Chalcis, and which road is 
now called the Chariot. But the Oropians first of all 
ranked Amphiaraus among the number of the gods ; and 
he was afterwards worshipped by all the Greeks. I can 
twr'*!.. also mention others, that were once men, and were after 
their death worshipped as gods by the Ghreeks, and to 
whom also cities were dedicated ; as, for instance, Eleus 
in Chersonnesus was dedicated to Protesilaus ; in BoBotia, 
Lebadea to Trophonius ; and among the Oropians there 
is a temple sacred to Amphiaraus, and a statue of white 
stone. But his altar is distributed into five parts : one to 
Hercules, Jupiter, and Apollo Paeonius ; a second, to the 
heroes and their wives; a third, to Vesta, Hermes, Am- 
phiaraus, and the sons of Amphilochus (for Akma&on, on 
account of the slaughter of Eriphyle, n no part of Am- 
phiarus, and does not receive any honour in conjunction 
with Amphilochus) ; but a fourth pert of the altar is sacred 
to Venus, Panacea, Jason, Hygia, and Minerva Paeonea; 
and the fiftli to the Nymphs, Pan, and to the rivers Ache- 
lous and Cephisus. 

Sut the Athenians have an altar in their city to Am- 
philochus ; and in a dty of Cilictai caHed Mallo, there is 
an oracle of Amphilochus, which is the least ftdlacious of 
all that eidst at present. There is also among Ae Oropians 
a fountain near the temple, which ihey call AmphiaiauS) 
but to whidi they neidier sacrifice any thing, nor yet 
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think it lawful to use the water of it for lustrations or 
washing the hands ; but he who has been liberated from 
any disease by means of the oracle throws a piece of im- 
pressed gold or silver into the fountain and departs ; for 
they report that the god Amphiaraus ascended from hence. 
But lophon the Gnoesian, one of the interpreters of Attic 
aoiiquikiesy showed me prophecies uttered in hexameter 
Terses by Amphiaraus, and, among others, that oracle 
whidi he gaye to the Argives wh«i they designed to in- 
Tade Thebea. It must, however, be remembered, that an 
opinion, when once received by the vulgar, is vehemently 
defended by them without any regard to its truth; for, 
except those who are reported by antiquity to have been 
inspired by Apollo, it does not appear that any one has 
been endowed with the power of delivering oracles ; since 
all the rest have either been interpreters of dreams, or 
have been skilled in explaining the signification of the 
flying of birds and the entrails of aniipals. So that it 
appears to me that Amphiaraus was eminendy skilled in 
the interpretation of dreams; and the truth of this is 
evinced fix>m hence, that when he was ranked among the 
number of the gods, he instituted the art of prophesying 
by dreams. But all those that come to consult Amphia* 
rans must first be purified; and the purification consists 
in sacrificing to the god. But, when they sacrifice to 
Amphianms, diey also sacrifice to all the rest whose 
names are inscribed in the same altar. And afi^r the 
accompHshment of this ceremony they sacrifice a ram to 
him, and, lying down to sleep on the skin of this animal, 
expect the revelations of dreams. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

But there are certain islands belonj^ng to the Adienian^ 
and at no great distance from their country. One of these 
is called Patroclus, the particulars of which I have before 
related. The other is. above Sumum, and to those that are 
sailing towards Attica, is on the left hand. It is reported 
that Helen drove to this island after her expulsion from 
Troy, and that .the island was on this account called He- 
lena. But Salamisy which is situated opposite to Eleusis, 
extends as far as to Megara. They report that the name 
Cychreus was first ^ven to the island, by Salamis the 
mother of .£sopus ; that the iEginete were afterwards 
brought into it by Telamon ; and that it was delivered to 
the Athenians by Phylseus the son of Eurysax, and the 
grandson of Ajax, when he was made by them an Athe- 
nian. But the Athenians reproached the Salaminians 
many years after, because in the war against Cassander 
tbey were designedly more remiss than they ought to 
have been, and surrendered the city to the Macedonians, 
rather voluntarily than from compidsion. They also con- 
demned Ascetades to death, who was then the prsstor of 
Salamis; swore that they would always remember his be- 
traying them ; and that they would deliver the Salaminians 
as betrayers to the latest posterity. The ruins of the 
Forum yet remain, and the temple of Ajax, and together 
with this a statue of ebony. And the honours indeed 
which were decreed by the Athenians to Ajax, and his son 
Eurysax, yet remain ; and there is also an altar of Eurysax 
at Athens. 

But a stone is exhibited at Salamis not &r from the 
port, upon which they say Telamon sat when he beheld 
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the ship which carried his sons to Aulis to the Grecian 
fleet. And those that dw^ll about Salamis report^ that 
after the death of Ajax, a flower appeared in their country, 
for the first time, which was white and somewhat red, but 
less so throughout than the Hly ; and that it was inscribed 
with letters similar to those of the hyacinth. I have heard 
indeed what the i£olians who inhabited Troy aftet its 
destruction reported concerning the judgment about the 
arms of Achilles, and that after the ship?^eck of Ulysses 
they were brought to the sepulchre of Ajax. But a cer- 
tain person named Mysus told me the following particulars 
respecting Ajax ; viz. that the parts of his sepulchre which 
were near the shore were so washed away by the sea, that 
the entrance to his tomb was by no means difficult ; and 
that I might conjecture his bulk from this circumstance, 
that the patellae of his knees, which the physicians call 
mohe, might vie with those quoits used by the Athletes 
who are called Quinquertiones. Indeed I by no means 
wonder at the magnitude of those Gauls who inhabit the 
extreme parts of Gallia, which, on account of the continual 
cold, are almost deserts, and who are called Barenses ; for 
their bodies are not larger than the dead bodies which are 
shown 'by the Egyptians. But I shall relate such parti- 
culars of this kind as appear to me worthy of inspection. 

Among the Magnesians that dwell by the river Lethaeus, 
there was a certain person called Protophanes, who in 
one day was declared victor at Olympia, both in the pan- ^ <-. 
eratium and wrestling. It once happened that some xob- 
bers, drawn by the hope of prey, broke into his tomb, and 
after these other persons, merely that they might behold 
his dead body. For his ribs were not separated like those 
of other men, but there was one continued bone firom his 
shoulders to that part which is called by physicians nothce. 
But among the Milesians, before the city, there is an island 
called Lade, and which is divided into two small islands. 

VOL. I. H 
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One of these they denominate Asterius, becnuse Asterius 
the son of Anax was buried in it; and Anax was the son 
of Earth. The dead body, therefore, of this Asterius is 
not less than ten cubits in length. But the following cir- 
cumstance appeared to me truly admirable. In the upper 
Lydia, there is a city of no great magnitude, and which is 
called the Gates of Temenis. In this place, a sepulchre 
being torn open by a tempest, certain bones were exposed 
to the view, which, if it were not for their retainii^ the 
figure of human bones, no one would believe, from their sixe 
that they were the bones of a man. But a report was im« 
mediately spread among the vulgar, that this was the dead 
body of Ceryon, the son of Chrysaor, and that the throne 
also belonged to him ; for a throne is to be seen fiishioned 
in a prominent stone of the mountain. But they say that 
the torrent which pours along near this place should be 
called Ocean; and they £ftcther add, that husbandmen 
often while they are plowing meet with the horns of oxen» 
and thb because Ceryon is reported to have bred moat 
excellent oxen. But I cannot by any means assent to this 
opinion, because it appears that Ceryon dwelt at Gades ; 
that there is not any sepulchre of him extant; and thali 
nothing but a tree remains, endowed with a variety of 
forms. The historians^ however, of the Lydian antiquities 
give a true relation of this a£fair, viz. that this gigantic 
corpse is the dead body of Hyllus, but that Hyllus was 
the son of Earth, and that from him the river was de- 
nominated. Lastly, that Hercules, on account of his asso- 
ciation with Omphale, called his son Hyllus from the 
name of the river. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

But in Salainis (that I may return from whence I di- 
gressed) there is a temple of Diana, and a trophy in me- 
morial of that victory which Thembtocles the son of 
Neodes obtained for the Greeks. There is also a temple 
of Cychreus. For when the Athenians engaged in a naval 
battle with the M edes^ they report that a dragon was seen 
in their ships ; and that the oracle of Appllo informed the 
Athenians, that this was the hero Cychreus.. But there is 
an island before Salamis, which is called Fsyttalia. Into 
this they report that four hundred of the Barbarians de-> 
seended, and that, the fleet of Xerxes being destroyed, 
the Greeks passing into this island slew the fpur hundred. 
But the bland does not contain one artificial statue; 
though there are several rude images of Pan. But in 
going fiN>m Eleusis to Athens, in that way which the 
Athenians call the sacred path, the sepulchre of Anthe- 
mocritus presents itself to the view, whom the Megarenses^ 
violating the law of nations, most impiously slew, when he 
was sent as a messenger to announce to them that they 
should not cultivate that sacred land. But even to the 
present day, they have been pursued by the avenging 
anger of divinity ; for not even the emperor Adrian, by 
the benefits which he conferred on the Megarenses, could 
restore them to their pristine flourishing state in con- 
junction with the other Greeks. 

After the column of Anthemocritus the tomb of Mo- 
lossus succeeds, to whom the Athenians assigned the cpm- 
mand of the army, when diey sent assistance to Plutarch 
in Eubcea. And near this, there is a place which they 
call Scinun ; and which was so denominated on the fol- 
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lowing account While the Eleusinians were at war with 
Erechtheus, a certain prophet came firom Dodona, whose 
name was Scirus. This man established the ancient temple 
of Minerva Sciras in Phalerumi and falling in batde^ the 
Eleusinians buried him near the torrent. And in con- 
sequence of this, both the place and the river are de- 
nominated from the hero. But near this, the monument 
of Cephisodorus is to be seen, who, when he governed the 
people, vehemently opposed Philip the son of Demetrius 
and king of the Macedonians. This Cephisodorus joined 
to himself as associates in war, together with the Athe- 
nians, Attains king of the Mysians, and Ptolemy the 
Egyptian ; but of the independent nations, the Mto&ana, 
and the inhabitants of the Rhodian and Cretan islands. 
But as the assistance from Mysia, Egypt, and Crete, came 
for the most part too late, and as the Rhodians, whose 
force was wholly naval, could not make any great re- 
sistance against the heavy armour of the Macedonians, 
hence Cephisodorus, coming into Italy, supplicated the 
assistance of the Romans. But the Romans having sent 
him an army and a commander, so entirely vanquished 
the forces of Philip and the Macedonians, that they after- 
wards took away the kingdom from Perseus the son o( 
Philip, and led him captive to Rome. But this Philip 
was the son of that Demetrius, who, the first of this family 
(as we have before related), after having slain Alexander 
the son of Cassander, obtained the kingdom of Macedonia. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 



After the tomb of Cephisodorus, Heliodorus Halls lies 
buried, whose picture is to be seen in the great temple of 
Minerva. In the same place, too, Themistocles the son of 
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Poliiirchus is buried, and who was the great-grandson of 
that Tfaemistocles who fought m a naval battle against 
Xerxes and the Medes. But I shall take no notice of any 
of his posteritji except Acestium. This woman was the 
daughter of Xenodes the son of Sophocles and the grand- 
son of Leon, and all her relations, firom her great-grand- 
&ther Leon, were made Uyrchfheaarera in the Mysteries, 
while she was aliye. For first she saw her brother So- 
phocles a iorchiearery afterwards her husband Themi- 
stocles, and when he died, her son Theophrastus. And 
such is the good fortune which she is said to have en- 
joyed* But on proceeding a litde farther, you wiQ per- 
ceive the grove of the hero Lacius, and a town which is 
called fix>m him Lacida. There is likewise in the same 
place the tomb of Nicocles Tarentinus, who obtained the 
greatest renown of all the harpers ; and an altar of Ze- 
phyr, and a temple of Ceres and her daughter. It is re- 
ported, that Ceres was hospitably received in* this region 
by Phytalus, and that the goddess in return for his kind- 
ness gave him a fig-tree. But the truth of Ihis report is 
evinced by the following epigram in the tomb of Phytalus. 
'* In this place the royal hero Phytalus once received the 
venerable Ceres ; and she first bestowed on him that ma- 
ture firuit which mortals denominate the holy fig; but 
from hence the fiunily of Phytalus is assigned undecaying 
honours.** 

But before you pass over the river Cephissus, yon will 
perceive the sepulchre of Theodorus, who as a tragic actor 
surpassed all of his time* Near the river there are two 
statues, one of Mnesimachus, the other of a boy cutting 
off his hair as an offering to the river Cephissus. But 
that it was an ancient custom with all the Greeks to cut off 
locks of their hair to rivers you may infer from the poesy 
of Homer, in which he relates, that Peleus vowed his hair 
to the river Sperchius, for the safe return of Achilles fix>m 
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Troy. Having passed over CephiBsiiBj you will perceive 
an ancient altar of mild Jupiier, upon which Theseus is 
said to have been purified for slaughtering the progeny of 
Phytalus. But Theseus slew other robbers, and Sinis, 
who was related to him by Pittheus his mother'na grand* 
father. In the same place, too, there are ihe sepulchres 
of Theodectes, PhaseUtas, and Mnesitheus, which last is 
reported to have been a good physician, and to have de* 
dicated several statues, among which that of lacchus was 
one* In this road there is a temple of no great magni- 
tu<ie, which is called the temple of Cyamitaa, But I can* 
not affirm with certainty whether this person first of all 
sowed beanSy or whether the temple was denominated out 
of reverence to some hero, because it is not lawful for 
them to ascribe the invention oif beans to Ceres. Bvt he 
that has been initiated in the Eletuinian mysteries^ or has 
read the poems called Orphic^ will know what J mean. 

In this place there are two sepulchres, both excellent 
for thdr magnitude and ornament; one of these is the 
tomb of a Rhodian who migrated to Athens ; and the 
other was raised by Harpalus the Macedonian, who, flying 
from Alexander, passed over with a fleet firom Asia into 
Europe ; and when he came to Athens, and was taken into 
custody by the Athenians, through corrupting with money 
both the friends of Alexander and others, escaped the 
danger that threatened him. But prior to this, he had 
married Pythionece, whose family I am unacquainted with, 
but who prostituted herself both at Athens and Corinth. 
Harpahis loved this woman so immoderately, that when 
she died, he raised a monument for her, the most ad* 
mirable of all the ancient works which Greece contains. 
You may here, too, behold a temple, in which there are 
jstatues of Ceres, Proserpine, Minerva, and ApoDo. At 
first there was one temple sacred to Apollo ; for they say 
ihat Cephalus the son of Deioneus, when .he came with 
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Amphitryon to the Teleboae, first inhabited diat islandi 
which is now called from him Cephalenia : and they fiir- 
iher report, that he migrated to Thebes, in consequence 
of his flying from Athens, for mtirdermg his wife Procris. 
Ten ages after this, the posterity of Cephalus, viz. Chal- 
cinus and Dastus, when they sailed to Delphos, and con- 
sulted the god about their return to Athens, were an- 
swered, that they should first sacrifice to Apollo in Attica, 
in that place where they saw a three-oared gaUey running 
on the ground. When, therefore, they drew near to that 
mountain which is called Various^ they saw a dragon ra- 
pidly proceeding to his retreats; and in this place they 
sacrificed to Apdlo, and afterwards coming into ^ city 
were made citizens by the Athenians. But after this there 
is a temple of Venus, and before it a wall built of rude 
stone, but which deserves to be inspected. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



But those channels which are called Rheti, are only in 
their flowing similar to rivers ; for their water is that of 
the sea* And some one, perhaps, may be induced to be- 
lieve that they flow from the Chalcidican Euripus, and fiiB 
from the earth into a more depressed sea. These Rheti 
are said to be sacred to Proserpine and Ceres ; and it is 
not lawful for any but the priests to take the fish irfiich 
they contain. And these, indeed, as I understand, are the 
ancient boundaries of the Eleusinian and Attic lands. 
But Crocon is said to have possessed the country which 
is beyond the Rheti, and which is even at present called 
the kingdoms of Crocon. The Athenians report, that 
Ssesara the daughter of Celeus was married to this Crocon, 
though this indeed is not the opinion of all of them, but 
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only of those that beloi^ to the town of die Scambonidap. 
For my own parti I never could find the sepulchre of 
Croeon; but both Ihe Eleusinians and Athenians exhibit 
the tomb of Eumolpus. And they report, that tins Ea- 
molpus came from Thrace, and that he was the son of 
Neptune and Chione ; but that Chione was the daughter 
of the wind Boreas and Orithyia. Homer, indeed, makes 
no mention of his parents, but in his verses he calls 
Eumolpus a most courageous man. But a war taking 
place between the Eleusinians and Athenians, Erechtheus 
king of the Athenians, and Immaradus the son of Eu- 
molpus, fell in the engagement; and the war was finished 
on these conditions, that the Eleusinians should deliver 
every thing up to the Athenians, except their Mysteries; 
for it was agreed that they should have the sole possession 
of these. And besides this, that Eumolpus and the daugh- 
ters of Celeus should perform the sacred rites of Ceres 
and Proserpine. Both Pamphus and Homer call these 
daughters by the same names, viz. Diogenea, Pammerope, 
and the third Saesara. But Ceryx the youngest son of 
Eumolpus survived his father, and is said by the tribe of 
heralds to have descended from Aglaurus the daughter of 
Cecrops, and Mercury, and not from Eumolpus. 

But in the same place there is an heroic monument of 
Hippothoon, from whom a tribe is denominated, and near 
it that of Zarex, who is reported to have learned music 
from Apollo. But to me it appears that he was a fo- 
reigner ; that he was by birth a Lacedaemonian ; and that 
a maritime city of Laconia was denominated from him 
Zaraca. For if Zarex was a native of Attica, I am desti- 
tute of all information concerning him. But the river 
Cephissus runs through the Eleusinian land with much 
greater force than in any otiier place ; and near it there is 
a place which is called Caprificus, into which Pluto, when 
he ravished Proserpine, is said to have descended. Near 
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this river Cephigsus, Theseus slew the robber Polypemon, 
who was called Procrustes. But among the Eleusinians 
there is a temple of Triptolemus, of Propylea Diana, and 
of Neptune the father ; and likewbe a well which they call 
Callichorusy where the Eleusinian women first instituted 
a choir, and sang in honour of the goddess. But in the 
plain which they call Rharium, seeds are said to have 
been first sown, and fruits to have first increased; and 
on this account they use the barley which this field pro- 
duces, and make cakes from it for sacrifices. In this place 
too a threshing-floor is shown, which is called by the name 
of Triptolemus, and an altar which is sacred to him. But 
I am forbid by a dream from relating the particulars con- 
tained within the sacred wall ; and, indeed, though I were 
not prohibited in this manner, yet it is well known even to 
the uninitiated, that it is unlawful to hear what it is not 
proper to behold. 

But the hero Eleusis, from whom the city is denomi- 
nated, is said by some to have descended firom Mercury, 
and Daira the daughter of Ocean ; but according to others, 
he was the son of Ogygus : for the ancient Eleusinians,^ as 
they are unable to refer their origin to any age of man- 
kind, have given occasion to fictitious reports, especially 
with respect to the race of their heroes. But in the way 
from Eleusis to Boeotia, Platseensis presents itself to the 
view, which borders on the Athenians, for formerly the 
Eleutherenses separated Atticaand Boeotia; but after the 
Eleutherenses came into the power of the Athenians, the 
mountain Cithseron was considered as the boundary of 
each country. But the Eleutherenses assumed an Attic 
name, not firom the compulsion of war, but in consequence 
of desiring the Athenian mode of government, and the 
hatred which they bore to the Thebans. In this plain, 
too, there is a temple of Bacchus ; and the ancient statue 
of this god was taken firom h^ce, and brought to Athens ; 
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for that which the Eleutherenaes at present posaess was 
made in imitation of this. But not far firom henoe there 
is a cavern of no great magnitude^ and near it a fountain 
of cold water. They report, that Antiope concealed in 
this cavern the twins which she brought forth, and that a 
shepherd finding the boys, fireed them firom their swaddling 
clothes, and washed them in the water of this fbimtain. 
But there are even at present some vestiges, both of the 
wall of the Eleutherae, and of the buildings ; and it is firom 
bence evident, that the town itself was not much above 
the plain, towards Oithseron* 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



But another way leads firom Eleusis to Megara; and 
those that travel this road wiU perceive a well which they 
call^orul. It is related by the poet Pamphus, that Ceres 
after the rape of Proserpine sat upon this, in the shape of 
an old woman ; and that the daughters of Celeus finding 
her here, and supposing her to be what she appeared, led 
her to their mother; and that Meganira entrusted her 
with the education of her sc^n. But not far firom the weU, 
the temple of Meganira is to be seen, and the tombs of 
those that fell at Thebes. For when Creon, who was die 
guardian of Laodamas the son of Eteocles, governed the 
Thebans, he would not suflTer the dead bodies of the slain 
to be interred ; but Adrastus supplicating the assistance 
of Theseus, and a battle ensuing between the Athenians 
and Boeotians, Theseus, who was victor, took care that 
the dead bodies should be carried to the Eleusinian fields, 
and there buried. The Thebans however assert, that 
Creon never prohibited the interment of the dead, and 
that they never fought with the Athenians on that ac- 
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count But after the tixnbs of the Argives there is a se- 
pulchre of Alope, whoy after she had brought forth Hippo- 
thooD by Neptune, was slain in that place, as they report, 
by her fiiiher Cercyon. Indeed Cercyon is said to have 
behaved in a brutal manner to all strangers, and particu* 
larly to such as were unwilling to contend in wrestling: 
and at present there is a place not far from the tomb of 
Alope, which is called the Palaestra of Cercyon. But it 
is reported that Cercyon slew all thpse that contended 
with him in wrestling, except Theseus, who far excelled 
him in this art. For Theseus first invented the art of 
wrestling, and it became afterwards established from his 
instruction; for before this, they employed in wrestling 
nothing but magnitude and strength of body. And such 
are the particulars among the Athenians, which are the 
most celebrated, and the most worthy to be inspected ; for 
from the first I have omitted every thing unbecoming the 
present history. 

But that place which is called the Megaric land bor- 
ders on Eleusis ; and the government of this place, which 
was left by Pandion to king Pyla, was formerly in the 
possession of the Athenians. This is evinced by a se- 
pulchre of Pandion, which is in the place ; and from this 
circumstance likewise, that Nisus permitted iSgeus, who 
was the oldest of that fiunily, to govei^n the Athenians ; 
and he hhnself was thought worthy to reign over the Me- 
garic land, and as far as to the borders of the Corinthians. 
And there yet remains among the Megarenses a haven 
which is called, from him, Nissea. But Codrus afterwards 
reigning, the Peloponnesians warred upon the Athenians ; 
and as they did not exhibit any illustrious achievement in 
this war, they returned home, and in their way took Me- 
gara from the Athenians, and gave it to be inhabited by 
the Corinthians, and the rest of their allies that were 
willing. The Megarenses, therefore, having in this man- 
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ner changed both their manners and language, became 
Dorians ; bat they say that the city was thus denominnted 
by Car the son of Phoroneus, who reigned in this country ; 
and that then, for the first time, temples of Ceres were 
erected among them, and that they were called by the 
people Megara. And such are the accounts which the 
Megarenses deliver of themselves. 

But the Boeotians report, that Megareus the son of 
Neptune dwelt in Onchestus, and that firom thence he 
came with an army of Boeotians in aid of Nisus agunst 
Minos; that falling in the engagement, he was buried 
in the place where he fell, and that the city was from 
him called Megara, which was before denominated Nisai 
The Megarenses further add, that Lelex, twelve gene- 
rations after Car the son of Phoroneus, came firom Egypt, 
and that during his government the men were called 
Leleges; that Pyla was the offspring of Cleson the son 
of Lelex, and Sciron of Pyla, and that Sciron was mar- 
ried to the daughter of Pandion. Likewise, that this 
Sciron and Nisus the son of Pandion contended for the 
kingdom, and that they chose iEacus for their judge; 
that iEacus adjudged the kingdom to Nisus and his 
posterity, but to Sciron the command of the military 
affairs. Lastly, that Megareus the son of Neptune, to 
whom Nisus had given his daughter Iphinoe in mar- 
riage, succeeded hb father-in-law in the kingdom; for 
the Megarenses are unwilling to know any thing about 
the Cretan war, and the capture of the city during the 
reign of Nisus. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

But there is a fountain in the city which was ccm- 
structed by Theagenes, of whom we have before made 
mention, when we related that his daughter was married 
to Cylon the Athenian. Theagenes, then, during his go- 
vernment, built this fountain, which well deserves to be 
inspected, both for its magnitude, ornament, and the 
number of its pillars. The water which flows into it is 
called the water of the Sithnidan Nymphs. But the Me- 
garenses assert that diese Nymphs are natives of their 
country ; that from one of the daughters of these, Me- 
garus was bom to Jupiter ; and that Megarus escaped the 
deluge of Deucalion by flying to the top of the mountain 
Gerania, which at that time had not this appellation. 
For they report that Megarus, following the cry of the 
flying cranes, escaped to this place by swimming, and 
from thence gave the name Gerania to the mountain. 
But not lar from thb fountain there is an ancient temple, 
which contains even at present images of the Roman 
emperors, and a brazen statue of Diana the Saxnour^ the 
cause of which appellation was as follows : — ^After the 
army of Mardonius had invaded the Megaric land, they 
were desirous of returning to Thebes, to their leader 
Mardonius : but the goddess Diana caused them to begin 
their march by night, and in consequence of this losing 
their way, they bent their course to the mountainous part 
of the country; and thinking that an army of enemies 
was near them, shot their arrows at the neighbouring 
rock, which emitted a sound like that of groaning : but 
they supposing that the noise was occasioned by the 
groans of wounded men, did not desist from shooting till 
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their quivers were exhausted. But as soon as it was day^ 
the armed Megarenses attacking them unarmed, slew a 
great part of their forces^ and, in memorial of this victory, 
made an image of Diana the Saviour. 

But in the sam^ temple there are statues of the twelve 
gods, as they are called, which are said to be the pro- 
ductions of Praidteles ; for it is certain that he made 
Diana Strongytion. After this, when you enter the grove 
. of Jupiter, which is called Olympieum, you will perceive 
a temple well worthy of inspection, though the statue of 
Jupiter is not finished, owing to the war of the Pelopon- 
nesiaiiB against the Athenians, in which the Athenians by 
their land and marine forces greatly consumed every year 
both the public and private riches of the Megarenses* 
The face of this statue of Jupiter is fashioned from ivory 
and gold, but the other parts consist of clay and plaster. 
They report, too, that Theocosmus^ who was a native of 
tbis place, made the statue, and that he was assisted in 
the work by Phidias. Above the head of Jupiter, the 
Seasons and the Parcae are represented ; fo^ it is obvious 
to every one, that Fate is obedient to tfaoB divinity, and 
that he distributes the Seasons in a manner the most be- 
coming and the best. In the back part of the temple 
there are certain half-finished images, which Tlieocosmus 
intended to have adorned with ivory and gold, for the 
purpose of completing the statue of Jupiter. In this part 
of the temple, too, there is a brazen prow of a three- 
oared galley, which the Megarenses report was taken by 
tiiem in the naval battle against the Athenians, when they 
contended for Salamis. Indeed, the Athenians confess 
that Salamis once revolted to the Megarenses ; but they 
3ay, that being excited by the elegies of Solon, they first 
of all contended for the island, and afterwards recovered 
it in war. But the Megarenses on the contrary assert, 
ibat certain exiles, whom they call Dorycleii, mixing 
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with the natives of Salamisy betrayed this country to the 
Athenians. ^ 

But after the grove of Jupiter, when you ascend into 
the tower, which is even at present called Caria, from Cai^ 
the son of Phoroneus, you will perceive the temple of 
Bacchus Nf/ctdius; likewise a temple of Venus Verticordia ; 
that which is yet called the Oracle of Night; and the 
temple of Jupiter Pulvereus, which is without a roof. But 
the statues of Esculapius and Hygia were made by Bry- 
axis. In the same place, too, there is a temple of Ceres, 
which they call M egaron, and which Car is said to have 
buOt during his reign. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



But on descending from that part of the tower which 
is situated towards the north, you will perceive the monu- 
ment of Alcmene, near the temple of Olympian Jupiter. 
For they report, that she died in the borders of the Me- 
garenses as she was going from Argos to Thebes ; and 
that a dispute arose among the sons of Hercules, whether 
her dead body should be carried to Argos, or whether it 
should be buried at Thebes, since the sepulchres of the 
children of Hercules from Megara and Amphitryon were 
at Thebes. But when they consulted the Delphic god on 
this affair, he gave them for answer, that it would be 
better for them to bury Alcmene in the Megaric land. 
But from hence one of the historians of the affairs of his 
eountry brought me into a place which he said was called 
Rkmn, because water once flowed into it from the moun^ 
taina which hang over the city ; but that Theagenes, who 
then governed the country, turned the course of the water 
into another place, and that an altar was in that part con- 
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secrated to Acheloiis. Near diis there is a monument of 
Hyllus the son of Hercules, who fought in a single contest 
with Echemus the Arcadian, the son of Aeropus. But 
who this Echemus was, that slew Hyllus, I shall relate in 
another part o{ this history. But Hyllus was buried at 
Megara. And hence, this expedition may be properly 
called that of the Heraclidae into Peloponnesus, during 
the reign of Orestes. 

But not far from the sepulchre of Hyllus the temple of 
Isis is to be seen, and after it, those of Apollo and Diana« 
They report that Alcathous dedicated these temples, after 
he had slain the Hon which was called Cithssronius, and 
which had destroyed many persons, and among the rest 
Euippus, the son of their king Megareus. For as the 
oldest of the two sons of Megareus, whose name was 
Timalco, had been slain by Theseus when he invaded 
Aphidne with the Dioscuri, they report that Megareus 
promised his daughter in marriage, and the possession of 
his kingdom, to him that should slay the lion CithieromuiT. 
That in consequence of this, Alcathous the son of Pelops 
attacked the Hon, and slew him ; and that afterwards ob- 
taining the kingdom, he dedicated the temple of Diana 
the huntress, and of Agrasus Apollo. And such are the 
reports which are circulated concemmg these particukrs. 
But for my own part, though I am wiUing to relate what- 
ever the Megarenses confess to be true, yet I cannot find 
how all the above circumstances could possibly take place. 
That the lion Ciihaeronius, indeed, was slain by Alcathous, 
I can easOy beUeve ; but who ever wrote that Timalcus the 
son of Megareus came against Aphidne with the Dioscuri ! 
And even admitting that he did come, how can any one 
believe that he was slain by Theseus ? since Alcman, who 
wrote verses on the Dioscuri, relates, that when they took 
Athens, and led away the mother of Theseus captive, 
Theseus himself was not at home. Pindar, too, nearly 
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rdates the same ; that Theseus was desirous of being re- 
lated to the Dioscuri, till he went into Thesprotia in order 
to procure a wife for Pirithous. But he who applies him- 
self to genealogies will know how stupid the Megarenses 
are, since Theseus derived his origin from Pelops ; and 
of this the Megarenses themselves are convinced, though 
they designedly conceal it, because they are unwilling to 
confess that the city was taken during the government of 
Nisus, that Megareus his son-in-law succeeded him, and 
that afterwards Alcathous succeeded Megareus. But it 
appears that on the death of Nisus, and in consequence 
of the affairs of the Megarenses being subverted,' Alcar 
thous came from Elis. And the truth of this is confirmed 
from hence, that he entirely raised the walls whose an- 
cient ambit was demolished by the Cretans. And thus 
much concerning Alcathous and the Uon, whether he fell 
in Cithseron, or in any other place, and concerning the 
temple of Diana Agrotera, and of Apollo Agraeus. 

But on descending from this temple, you will perceive 
the heroic monument of Pandion. And, indeed, we have 
already evinced that Pandion was buried in that place 
which is called the rock of iEthyian Minerva. To this 
the Megarenses perform funeral honours within the city« 
But the sepulchre of Hippolyte is near this montunent of 
Pandion, of which the Megarenses give the following ac- 
count : When the Amazons warred upon the Athenians, 
on account of Antiope being taken by Theseus, many of 
them fell in the battle ; but Hippolyte, who was the sister 
of Antiope, and who then commanded the Amazons, fled 
with a few forces to Megara. But being there greatly 
dejected, on account of the unfortunate event of the war, 
and particularly from the uncertainty of being able to 
return Themiscyra safe to her country, she at length 
died through grief, was buried in the place which I have 
mentioned, and her tomb is fashioned in the shape of an 
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Amazonian shield. And the sepulchre of Tereus is not far 
from this, who married Procne the daughter of Pandion. 

But Tereus, as the Megarenses report, reigned about 
those fountains which are called the fountains of Megaris. 
It appears to me, however, and marks of the truth of my 
opinion yet remain, that he reigned in Daulis above Chae- 
ronea; for the Barbarians formerly possessed many parts 
of that country which is now called Hellas, which Tereus, 
after his cruelty to Philomela, and the destruction of Itys 
by the women, was not able to subject to his dominion. 
And Tereus, indeed, slew himself among the Megarenses, 
who immediately raised a sepulchre for him, to which 
they sacrifice every year, using in the sacrifice pebbles 
instead of meal : and they report, that the bird called 
hoopoop was first of all seen in this place. But the 
women, when they came to Athens, wasted away through 
grief and weeping for what they had suffered and done. 
And it appears to me, that one of these was reported to 
have been changed into a nightingale, and the other into 
a swallow, because these bird» sing: in a sorrowful and 
lamenting strain. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



But the Megarenses have another tower which is called 
Alcathous, to which when you ascend, you will perceive 
on the right hand the sepulchre of Megareus, who came 
in the Cretan war from Onchestus to the assistance of 
the Megarenses. A hearth also is to be seen here of those 
gods tfaaft are called Prodotnean, to whom they report Al- 
cathous first sacrificed when he was beginning to raise the 
wall. But near this hearth there is a stone, upon which 
they say Apollo laid his harp when he assisted Alcathous 
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in building the wall. But that the Megarenses formerly 
paid tribute to the Athenians is evident from hence, that 
Peribcea the daughter of Alcathous was sent, together 
with Theseus, with a tribute into Crete. The Megarenses 
indeed aflSrm, that he was assisted in raising the walls by 
Apollo, and that the god placed his harp on the stone 
which I have mentioned. And this report is confirmed 
from hence, that, if the stone be struck with a pebble, it 
will render the same sound as a harp when struck, which 
appeared to me a circumstance of a very wonderful na- 
ture ; though the Colossus of the Egyptians in Thebes, 
which is beyond the Nile, and not far from that place 
which they call the Syringes, appeared to me much more 
wonderfiil. For there is even yet in this place the statue 
of a man sitting, which the vulgar call the monument of 
Memnon. This statue they report came from ^Ethiopia 
to Egyp^ and as far as to Susa. And the Thebans, indeed, 
deny that it is the monument of Memnon, but assert that 
it is the statue of one of their natives called Phamenophes. 
I have likewise heard it asserted, that this is the statue of 
Sesostris, which Cambyses dismembered; and even now 
the upper part, from the head to the middle of the body, 
lies on the ground; but the remaining part is yet in a 
sitting posture, and every day when the sun rises utters a 
sound similar to that which would be produced from the 
bursting of the string of a harp or a lyre. 

But among the Megarenses there is a senate-house, in 
that place which, as they report, was once the flepulchre 
of Timalcua, who, as I have before asserted, was not slain 
by Theseus. On the top of the tower there is a temple 
of Minerva, and in it a statue of the goddess, which is 
wholly of gold except her hands and the extremities of 
her feet; for these, as well as her &ce, are fashioned 
from ivory. There is also another temple of Minerva, 
who is called Victory ^ and a temple of iEantis, of whom, 

i3 
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as there is no account given by the Megarensian historians, 
I shall relate a few particulars from my own opinion. Tela- 
mon, then, the son of i^acus, married Peribcea the daugh- 
ter of Alcathous ; and it appears to me that his son Ajax, 
when he succeeded Alcathous in the goyemmenty dedi- 
cated this statue of Minerva. But the ancient temple of 
Apollo was constructed from tiles, but afterwards was 
built by the Emperor Adrian from white stone. The 
statues, however, of Apollo Pythius and Decumanus are 
in a most eminent degree similar to the images of the 
Egyptians. But that statue which they call Archegetes 
is similar to the iEginetic works, and is wholly formed 
from ebony. I have heard, too, from a certain Cyprian 
botanist, that the ebony does not produce either leaves or 
fruit, and that it is never seen exposed to the sun ; that its 
roots are, indeed, under the earth, which the ^Ethiopians 
dig out; and that there are men among them skilled in 
finding the place of its concealment. 

But there is a temple not far from hence of Ceres Thes- 
mophorus; and, on descending into this, you will perceive 
the tomb of Callipolis the son of Alcathous. But Alcathous 
had also an elder son, whose name Was Echepolis, and 
who was sent by his father into iEtolia to assist Meliager 
against the Calydonian boar. The youth, however, being 
slain by the boar, was the cause of the death of Callipolis; 
for he, on hearing the news of his brother's death, ran to 
the tower where his father was sacrificing to Apollo, and 
threw down the wood from the altar. But Alcathous, 
who did not yet know of the death of his son, and judg- 
ing that Callipolis had acted in an impious manner, slew 
his son in his wrath, by violently striking him on the head 
with one of the pieces of wood which he had thrown 
down from the altar. But in the way which leads to the 
Prytaneum there is an heroic monument of Ino, which is 
defended with a bulwark of stones, and invested with 
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oliyes spontaneously produced. But the Megarenses are 
the only Greeks who assert that the dead body of Ino was 
cast <Hi the maritime coast of their country, and that Cleso 
and Tauropilis^ the daughters of Cleson, and the grand* 
daughters of Lelex, found and buried it. They further 
add) that Ino was first called by them Leucothea ; and 
they every year perform a sacrifice to her. 



CHAPTER XLIH. 



But they likewise report that they have the heroic 
monument of Iphigenia ; for, say they, she died among 
the Megarenses. But I have heard a &r different ac- 
count of Iphigenia firom the Arcadians ; and I know that 
Hesiod, in his Catalogue of Women^ relates, thc^ Iphigenia 
was not slaiuy but that through the will of Diana she be^ 
came Hecate. And, agreeable to this, Herodotus writes, 
that in Scythia such as have been shipwrecked sacrifice 
bulls to a virgin, and that the virgin is called by them 
Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon. Adrastus also 
is honoured by the Megarenses, who, they report, died 
among them while he was leading back the army firom 
Thebes. And they assert that old age, together with sor- 
row for the death of his son iEgialeus, were the causes of 
his death. There b also a temple of Diana, which they 
report was built by Agamemnon when he came to Calchas, 
who dwelt with the Megarenses, for the purpose of per- 
suading him to foUow him to Troy. They say, too, that 
in the Prytaneum, Menippus the son of Megareus, and 
Echepolis the son of Alcathous, are buried. 

But there is a stone near the Prytaneum which they, 
denominate Anaclethra, because Ceres (if it may be 
wedited) during her wandering search for her daughter 
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called upon her in this place. And, indeed, even at present 
the Megarensian women perform a ceremony which corre- 
sponds to this report But there are tombs within Ihe 
city of the Megarenses. One of these is the sepulchre of 
those that died in fighting against the Medes; but an- 
other is that which they call iEsymnium, and is an heroic 
moniunent For when Hyperion the son of Agamemnon, 
and the last that reigned over the Megarenses, was slain 
by Sandion for his avarice and insolence, they were not 
willing to be any longer governed by one person, but 
chose annual magistrates, who should alternately possess 
the supreme authority. But when iEsymnus, who was 
not second to any one among the Megarenses in renown, 
came to Delphos to inquire of the oracle by. what means 
his country might be happy, the god gave him for answer, 
among other things, that the Megarenses would be pro- 
sperous if a number of them consulted together. But they, 
supposing that the oracle related to the dead, built a place 
of consultation in this part, in such a manner that the 
sepulchre of heroes might be contained within its ambit. 
But on proceeding fix>m hence to the heroic moniunent of 
Alcathous, which the Megarenses at present use for the 
purpose of preserving their writings, two sepulchres pre- 
sent themselves to the view: one of these is said to be the 
tomb of Pyrges the wife of Alcathous, and the other of 
Iphinoe the daughter of Alcathous, who died a virgin. 
At the tomb of this last, girls, prior to their nuptials, per- 
form funeral sacrifices, after the custom of their country, 
and cut off* their hair in the same manner as the daughters 
of the Delians once sacrificed their hair to Hecaerga and 
Opis. 

But in the entrance to the temple of Bacchus there is 
a sepulchre of Astycratea and Mantes, who were the 
daughters of Polyidus, the son of Coeranus, the grandson 
of Abas, and the great-grandson of Melampus. Polyidus 
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18 said to have ocHne to Megara, that he 
inight purify Alcathous from the slaughter of his sou 
CaUipolis; and to have buik the temple of Bacchus, and 
dedicated the image, the whole of which is at present 
concealed except the face, for this is sufficiently cop- 
spicuous. A satyr, too, stands by the image, fashioned 
from Parian stone, and the work of Praxiteles. And this 
last statue they call Patrius; but the other Bacchus they 
denominate Dasyllius, and is said to have been dedicated 
by Euchenor, the son of Cceranus and the grandscm of 
Polyidus* But after the temple of Bacchus there is a 
temple Of Venus, and an ivory statue of the goddess^ "who 
is sumamed Praxii: and this is the most ancient of every 
thing which the temple contains. There is also to be seen 
here an image of the goddess Persuasion, and likewise <^ 
another goddess, whom they call the Omsdairixy both 
which were produced by Praxiteles. In the same p)ace^ 
too, there is a jLpoe, an Imeros^ and a Pothos; wtii^h 
deities, as they difier in their names, so likewise in tl^ei|r 
operations : and these were made by Scopas. 

But near the temple of Venus there is a temple of For- 
tune ; and the statue of the goddess was produced by the 
art of Praxiteles. And in a temple near to tiiis the Muses 
are to be seen, and a brazen Jupiter, the works of Lysip- 
pus. There is also among the Megarenses a sepulchre of 
Corcebus, of whom I shall here relate what is commonly 
reported ui verse, though the same things are celebrated 
by the Argives. When Crotopus reigned in Argos, it is 
said that his daughter Psamathe brought forth a son from 
Apollo, and that, vehementiy dreadmg the anger of her 
father, she exposed the child to perish. In consequence 
of this, it happened tiiat the infant was torn to pieces by 
the dogs that guarded the royal cattie ; and Apollo, in 
avenge of his slaughtered son, sent among the Argives a 
dreadful beast, which was called Po^na^ and which tore 
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away infimts from the arms of their moibers. But CoroD* 
bus, in commiseration of the ArgiTes, slew this monster. 
However, as the anger of the god still remained, he pu- 
nished the Argives with a pestilent disease; andCorcBbus 
of his own accord came to Delphos, that he might be 
punished by the god for the slaughter of Poma. But the 
Pythian deity would not suffer Cortebus to return to Ar- 
gos, but ordered him to carry a tripod from the temple, 
and that in whatever place the tripod should fall, he should 
there build a temple to Apollo, and there fix his habitation. 
The tripod, therefore, happening to fall near the moun- 
tain Grerania, he there built a town, which he caQed Tri- 
podiscus. But the sepulchre of Coroebus is in the forum 
of the Megarenses ; and the elegies inscribed in it contain 
the above circumstances relative to Psamathe and Cohb- 
bus. On the top of the tomb there is a representation of 
Coroebus slaying Poena: and these statues appear to me 
to be the most ancient of all the stone images which I 
have seen in Greece. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



But Ornppus lies interred not far from the sepulchre 
of Coroebus, who, though he used'to contend in gymnastic 
exercises with his loins girded after the manner of the 
ancient Athletae, yet in the Olympic race he ran naked. 
Thej report, likewise, that Orsippus after this, command- 
ing an army, took away a part of the neighbouring land. 
I can easUy, indeed, believe that he neglected the girdle in 
the Olympic race, as knowing that a man naked must run 
with much greater facility than he whose loins are girded. 
But when you return from the forum into the way which 
is called Straight, you will see, on turning a Uttle to the 
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right handy a temple of Apollo Tutelaris. This, temple 
conCauis an image of Apollo well worthy of inspection ; 
Hkewise images of Diana and Latona, and other statues, 
which were made hy Praxiteles. Latona is represented 
with her children. But in the ancient gymnasium, near 
the gates which are called Nymphades, there is a stone 
in the shape of a pyramid, of no great magnitude. This 
pyramid they call ApoUo Carynus; and in this place there 
is a temple of Lucina. And such are the particulars 
which the city contains. 

But if you descend to the haven, which at present is 
called Nisaea, you will perceive the temple of Ceres the 
wooUbearer. And many reasons, indeed, are assigned of 
this appellation; and, among the rest, that the name 
was given hy those who first took care of sheep in this 
country. With respect to the roof of the temple, any one 
may infer that it has fallen down through length of time. 
And in this part there is a tower, which is called Nissea. 
But, on descending from the tower, you will perceive near 
the sea die tomb of Lelex, who is said to have reigned 
here after he was driven from Egypt ; and it is further 
reported, that he was the son of Neptune and of Libye 
the daughter of Epaphus. There is an islan<|9 too, near 
Nissea, of no great magnitude, to which they report Minos 
drove the Cretan fleet when he warred upon Nisus. But 
the mountainous part of the Megaric land borders on the 
Boeotians, and contains the towns Pagse and i£gisth»na« 
But as you go to PagsB, by turning a litde out of the public 
way, you will perceive a stone pierced with darts, owing 
to the Medes once shooting at it in the night. In Pagss, 
too, there is a brassen statue of Diana the Saviour, which 
deserves to be inspected. Its magnitude is equal to that 
which the Megarenses possess, and its figure is the c|^e. 
There is also an heroic monument here of iEgialeus 
the son of Adrastus. For this man, when the Argives 
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warred a second time upon the Thebans, died in the firai 
engagement at Glisas^ and his relations carried him to 
Pag^e^ belonging to the Megarenses, and there buried 
him; and even at present his monument is called ^gi-^ 
aleum* But at iEgisthsena there is a temple of Melampoa 
Amythaon, and a man of no great magnitude stands on a 
pillar. They sacrifice to Melampus, and every year, in 
honour of him^ celebrate a festival But they assert that 
he neither predicted future events tiirough dreams, nor 
by any other means. I likewise heard when I was ii^ 
Erenea, a town belonging to the Megarenses, that Au- 
tonoe the daughter of Cadmus, being worn out with grief 
and lamentations for the misfortune of Actseon, and the 
other calamities of her &ther's house, migrated hither 
firom Thebes. And, indeed, the sepulchre of Autonoe is to 
be seen in this town. But on going from Megara to 
Corinth, there are several tombs, and among these that of 
Telephas the piper. And they report that Cleopatra, the 
daughter of that Philip who was the son of Amyntaf, 
ordered this sepulchre to be made. 

There is also a monument of Car the son of Phoroneus. 
This at first was nothing but a heap of earth, but after- 
wards, through the admonition of the oracle, was adorned 
with the stone Conchites. And this stone is alone of 
all the Grecians possessed by tiie Megarenses ; and many 
things are fashioned 'from it in the city. It is exceeding 
white, and softer than any other stone. But Sdron is 
said to have been the first who rendered that way which 
they call Sciron pervious to light-farmed soldiers, when he 
commanded the forces of the Megarenses. But the Em- 
peror Adrian so enlarged it, that opposite chariots might 
be driven along it with safety and ease. The following 
fable, too, is circulated concerning the rocks which pro- 
ject in the narrow part of the way. Ino, togetiier with 
Melicerta her youngest son, threw herself into the sea 
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from that rock wbidi they call Moluiis; for Learchus, 
her eldest son, was sUun by his &ther. And Athamas is 
said to have acted in this manner in consequence of being 
agitated with fury. It is also reported, that he acted with 
such immoderate rage towards Ino and her children, be- 
cause he considered her as Ihe cause of the pestilence 
with which the Orchomenians were aflUcted, and of the 
death of Phrixus ; not perceiving that all these happened 
from a divine cause. They say, therefore, that Ino, flying 
to the sea, hurled herself, together with her son, from the 
rock Moluris. But the boy being carried on a dolphin, as 
it is said, to the isthmus of the Corinthians, among other 
honours which he received after, his name was changed 
from Melicerta to Pakemon: the Isthmian games were 
celebrated on his account. 

It is certain, indeed, that the rock Moluris is sacred 
to Leucothea and Palsemon ; but the other rocks which 
are adjacent to these they consider as execrable, because, 
when Sdron dwelt among them, he threw from thence 
every stranger that came upon the coast into the sea; and 
a marine tortoise is said to have despatched them as they 
were swimming. But these marine tortoises differ only in 
their size and feet from such as belong to the land ; for 
their feet are similar to those of the sea-calf But Sciron 
himself afterwards underwent the same punishment, being 
thrown by Theseus into the same sea. On the summit of 
the mountain, too, there is a temple of Jupiter, who is 
called Aphesius. And they say that it was so denominated, 
because when iEacus sacrificed (in consequence of a great 
dryness happening to the Greeks from immoderate heat), 
agreeable to a certain oracle, to Panellenian Jupiter, the 
god after the sacrifice removed the calamity. In the same 
place there are statues of Venus, Apollo, and Pan. But 
proceeding a Uttle farther on, you will perceive the se- 
pulchre of Eurystheus; who they report was slain by 
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Jolaus, and buned here, when he fled bom Attica, after 
•having been vanquished in battle by the children of Her- 
cules. And, on descending from hence, you will pasceive 
the temple of Apollo Latous, and, after it, the boundaries 
of the Megarenses towards Corinth ; in which limits, they 
report, Hyllus the son of Hercules contended in a single 
contest with Echemon the Arcadian* 
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BOOK IL 
CORINTHIACS. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Corinthian region, which is a part of the country 
of the ArgiveSy derives its name from one Corinthus, whoj 
I find, after the most diligent inquiry, is alone said to be 
the son of Jupiter by the Corinthian vulgar. For Eu- 
melus the son of Amphilytus, and of the nation of the 
Bacchiadse, and who is reported to have written verses, 
asserts in his history of Corinth (if that work was com- 
posed by Eumelus), that Ephyse the daughter of Ocean 
dwelt first of all in this land ; and that Marathon after- 
wards, who was the son of Epopeus, and the grandson of 
Aloeus the son of the Sun, flying from the iniquity and 
reproach of his fiiiher, brought a colony into the maritime 
part of Attica ; but that Epopeus dying, he came to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and having distributed the kingdom among his 
sons, returned again to Attica. He adds, that from his 
son jSicyon, the country which was before called Asopia 
was denominated Sicyonia, and in like manner Eph]rr8ea 
was called, from Corinthus, Corinthia. But at present 
none of the ancient Corinthians inhabit Corinth ; for the 
inhabitants consist of such persons as were sent into it by 
the Romans. But this was owing to a council of the 
Achaians, of which the Corinthians formed a part, and, 
together with the rest, warred on the Romans under the 
command of Critolaus. For this man, after he was ap« 
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pointed general by the Achaians, persuaded many of 
those that dwell beyond Peloponnesus to revolt. But the 
Romans having vanquished the combined forces, both 
took away the arms of the other Greeks, and demolished 
the walls of all the fortified cities. And they report that 
Corinth, which was destroyed by Mummius, who then 
commanded the Roman army, was afterwards restored by 
Caesar, who was the first that established the present form 
of the Roman government. He is also said to have re- 
stored Carthage. 

But in Corinth there is a town called Cromion, from 
Cromus the son of Neptune; and they report, that the 
Cromyonian boar was nourished here, which is mentioned 
among the contests of Theseus ; and Ukewise that illus- 
trious robber, who, from bending pitch-trees, was called 
Pityocamptes. And indeed, even at present, as you walk 
along the shore, a pitch-tree presents itself to your view* 
There was also in this place an altar of MeUcerta ; for 
they report, that the boy was brought hither by a dolphin, 
and that Sisyphus meeting with it lying on the ground, 
buried it in the isthmus, and that the Isthmian games 
were instituted on his account. But in the beginning of 
the isthmus, there is a place where the robber Sinis, 
bending the branches of pitch-trees to the earth, used to 
bind those he had vanquished in batde to them, in such a 
manner, that when the trees returned to their pristine 
shape, the captives were torn in pieces. But Sinis after- 
wards was lacerated in just the same manner by Theseus. 
For Theseus freed all that way from robbers, which leads 
from Troezen to Athens, and not only slew those I have 
before mentioned, but in Epidaurus, Periphetes, who is 
considered as the son of Vulcan, and who used in battle 
a brazen club. 

But the isthmus of the Corinthians extends on one side 
as far as to CenchreaSi and on the other as far as to the 
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sea near Lechseum ; and this causes the interior region to 
be a continent. For he who attempted to make Pelopon- 
nesus an island, dying before he had finished his work, 
left nothing more than an isthmus. And it is evident, in* 
deed, where they began to dig; but this was not in its 
rocky part, for that still remains as it was, and is now a 
continent Indeed, this was the only thing that Alexander 
the son of Philip was not able to accomplish ; I mean the 
digging of Mimas. But he was deterred, by the Pythian 
oracle, from digging the Cnidian isthmus : so difficult is 
it for a man to compel things of a divine nature. But 
it appears to me that the Corinthians were not the first 
that devised reports about their country, but that this 
originated fixmi the relations of the Athenians about At- 
tica* And the Corinthians indeed report, that Neptune 
contended with the Sun about their land ; that Briareus 
acted the part of a mediator between them ; and that he 
adjudged the isthmus to Neptune, and the promontory 
which is above the city to the Sun : and from hence, they 
say, the isthmus came to be the property of Neptune. 

But the particulars in this place which deserve to be 
inspected, are a tiieatre and a stadium of white stone. 
But on approaching the temple of the god, in one part 
you will see the statues of those Athletes who were victors 
in the Istiunian games ; and in another part pitch-trees, 
many of which are planted in a right line. In the temple 
itself, which is of no great magnitude, there are brazen 
Tritons; and in its anterior part, which they call Pronaon, 
there are two statues of Neptune, and one of Amphitrite, 
and a sea of brass. But the inward contents were dedi- 
cated by a man of the present time, Herodes the Athenian ; 
and there are four horses wholly of gold, except the hoofs, 
which are of ivory ; and near the horses, two Tritons of 
gold as far as the loins, for the other parts are of ivory. 
Amphitrite and Neptune stand in a chariot; and an up* 
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right boy, who is Pakemon, stands on a dolphin: and 
these also are made of ivory and gold. But in the middle 
of the base which sustains the chariot, a sea is repre- 
sented, and Venus rising out of it, and the nymphs called 
Nereides on each side of her- To these nymphs I know 
altars are dedicated in other parts of Greece. Groves 
likewise are dedicated to them under the name of the 
Poemenides: and a nation which bears this appellation 
pays divine honours to Achilles. But among the Gabales, 
there is a sacred temple to the Nereid Doton ; and a veil 
is yet left in it, which the Greeks assert Eriphyle received 
on account of her son Alcmaeon. But in the same base of 
the chariot of Neptune, the sons of Tyndarus are repre- 
sented, because these also are considered as the saviours of. 
•hips, and such as sail on the sea. There is also a statue 
here of Tranquillity, and of the Sea, and a horse, whose 
parts below the breast represent the form of a whale. 
Likewise Bellerophon, Ino, and the horse Pegasus. 



CHAPTER IL 



But vrithin the enclosure of the temple, on the left 
hand, there is a temple of Palaemon. And the statues 
which it contains, are Neptune, Leucothea, and Palasmon. 
There is also a recess which they call Adytum, and the 
descent into which is subterranean. In this, place they 
report Palsemon is concealed : and if any Corinthian or 
stranger perjures himself in this recess, it is not by any 
means possible for him to escape the punishment of his 
perjury. There is also an ancient temple here, which 
they call the altar of the Cyclops, and in which they sa- 
crifice to a Cyclops. But you will not be able to find 
where the tombs of Sisyphus and Neleus are situated, 
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though you should read the yerses of Eumelus for this 
purpose ; for though they report that ^eleus, when he 
came to Corinth, died of disease, and was buried about 
the isthmus, yet it is said that his sepulchre was not even 
shown to Nestor by Sisyphus, and diat it was proper it 
should be similarly unknown to every one. They farther 
add, that Sisyphus himself was buried in the isthmus^ but 
that his sepulchre was known but to a yery few of the Co- 
rinthians, who were his contemporaries. 

But the Isthmian games suffered no intermission, even 
when Corinth was subverted by Mummius. For during 
the time that the city was desolate, the Sicyonians were 
permitted to celebrate these games. And when Corinth 
was again inhabited, the honour of celebrating them was 
transferred to the present inhabitants. But Leches and 
Cenchreas gave names to the havens of the Corinthians, 
who they believe were the offspring of Neptune, from 
Pirene the daughter of Achelous ; though in the verses 
which are called the great Eoeae, Pirene is said to have 
been the daughter of Oebalus. But in the Lechseum 
there is a temple of Neptune, and a brazen statue of the 
god. And in the way which leads from the Isthmus to 
Cenchrea, there is a temple of Diana, and an ancient 
image of wood. But in the Cenchrese themselves, there 
is a temple of Venus, and a statue of stone. And after 
this, in the dam which runs into the sea, there is a brazen 
statue of Neptune. But in the other boimdary of the 
port, there are temples of iEsculapius and Isis. Op- 
posite, too« to the Cenchreae, there is a bath of Helen ; 
and water flows into the sea from a rock, both in great 
quantities and salt, and similar to water when it begins to 
be heated. 

But on proceeding from hence to Corinth, you will per- 
ceive several tombs in the road, and among these, near 
the gate, the sepulchre of Diogenes of Sinope, who is 
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called by the Greeks the dog. But before the city there 
is a grove of cypresses, which they denominate Craneum. 
In this there is a fane of Bellerophon, a temple of Venus 
Melanis, and a sepulchre of Lais, over which there is a 
lion holding a ram in his fore feet. There is also a se- 
pulchre of Lais in Thessaly ^ for she is said to have come 
into Thessaly in consequence of loving Hippostratus. It 
is reported of this Lais, that she was first taken from 
Hyccara, a town of Sicily, by Nicias and the Athenians, 
while she was yet a girl; and that afterwards, being 
brought to Corinth by him to whom she was sold, she &r 
excelled all her companions in the beauty of her person, 
and was so much admired by the Corinthians, that even 
at present they contend about the country of Lais. But 
in the city there are even yet many illustrious works, some 
of which are relics of antiquity, and many of them are of 
posterior origin, being made when the city was in its most 
flourishing condition. 

In the forum, therefore (for in this place there are 
many temples), there are two wooden statues; one of 
Diana, who is called Ephesia, and another of Bacchus, 
both which are gilt in every part except the face ; for this 
in each is adorned with vermilion. One of these statues 
they call Lysius, and the other Baccheus^ But I shall 
take upon me to write what is reported concerning these 
statues: It is said, then, that Pentheus, when he treated 
Bacchus in an insolent manner, among his other injurious 
actions, dared at last to explore the concealed sacred rites 
of the women, and that for this purpose he ascended a 
tree, that he might behold their operations. But as soon 
as he was discovered by the female votaries of Bacchus, 
they immediately drew him from the tree, and tore him in 
pieces. After this, as the Corinthians report, the Pythian 
oracle ordered them to find out this tree, and, when they 
had discovered it, to pay the same divine honours to it as 
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to a god ; and that in consequence of this, they took care 
that these unages should be made. There is abo in this 
place a temple of Fortune, and in it an upright statue of 
Parian stone. After this, there is a temple dedicated to 
all the gods ; and near it there is a fountain^ upon which 
a brazen Neptune stands, having a dolphin pouring out 
water under his feet. There is also a brazen statue of 
Apollo, who is called Clarius, and a statue of Venus, the 
work of Hermogenes the Cytherian. There are besides 
two statues of Mercury, both of brass, and in an upright 
posture; but one of these has a temple of its own. But 
there are three statues of Jupiter in the open air; one of 
these is without a name ; the second they call Terrestrial, 
and the third Most High. 



CHAPTER III. 



But in the middle of the forum there is a brazen Mi- 
nerva, in the base of which there are statues of the Muses. 
And beyond the forum there is a temple of Octavia, the 
sister of Augustus, who succeeded Cssar, by whom Co- 
rinth was restored to its present condition. But when you 
leave the forum, and proceed towards Lechaeum, you will 
perceive vestibules, and over them two gilt chariots, one 
of which bears Phaeton the offspring of the Sun, and the 
other the Sun himself. A little beyond the vestibules, 
too, you will perceive on the right hand a brazen Her- 
cules ; and after this, there is an entrance to the water of 
Pirene, concerning which they report, that the nymph 
Pirene, when she bewailed her son Cenchrias, who was 
slain by Diana through his imprudence, shed such an 
abundance of tears, that she was changed into a fountain. 
But the fountain is adorned with white stone, and con- 
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tains certain small cells, from which/ as cavems/a water 
pleasant to the taste flows into an open bason, and into 
which, they report, the Corinthian brass, while it is red 
hot, is merged* But near the Pirene there is a statue of 
Apollo, and an enclosure which contains a picture of the 
bold enterprise of Ulysses against the suitors. 

Again, in the straight road which leads to Lechasmn, 
you will perceive a brazen Mercury in a sitting posture^ 
and by the side of him a ram, because Hermes above all 
the gods appears to guard and increase herds of sheep» 
agreeable to these lines of Homer in the Diad : 



■ of Phorbas rich in sheep the son. 

By Hermes most of all the sons of Troy 
Beloved, and tutor*d in the arts of gain. 

But I shall not relate what I know from the mysteries of 
the mother of the gods, concerning Mercury and the ram. 
But after the statue of Mercury, there are statues of Nep- 
tune and Leucothea, and of Palaemon sitting on a dolphin. 
There are badis, too, among the Corinthians in many 
places, some of which were raised at the public expense, 
and others were built by the emperor Adrian. But the 
most celebrated of all is that which is near the statue of 
Neptune. This was made by Eurycles, a Spartan, who 
adorned it with various kinds of stone, and with that 
which in Crocea is dug out of a part of the Laconic 
region. But on the left hand of the entrance there is a 
statue of Neptune, and after it one of Diana in the habit 
of a huntress. There are many fountains, too, in the 
city^ as the Corinthians have water in abundance; and 
among these, that which the emperor Adrian deduced 
from Stemphylus. 

But the particulars most worthy of inspection are, the 
water near the statues of Diana and Bellerophon, which 
flows through the hoof of the horse Pegftsus; and on 
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going from the fonim to Sicyon, in the road on the right 
hand, a temple ai)d brazen statue of Apollo. At a small 
distance, too, from hence there is a fountain which is called 
the fountain of Glauce ; for she threw herself into this, as 
they rejwrt, in consequence of believing that this water 
would be an antidote to the poisons of Medea. But 
above this fountain there is a building which they call 
Odeum. And near it is the sepulchre of the sons of 
Medea, whose names were Mermerus and Pheres. But 
they are reported to have been buried under stones by 
the Corinthians, on account of the benefits which they 
received fit>m the mother of Glauce. However, as their 
death was violent and unjust, the infiuit children of the 
Corinthians were cut off on the account, till, being warned 
by an oracle, the Corinthians sacrificed every year to 
them, and dedicated an image of Fear. And this statue 
even remains at present, and is fisuhioned in the resem- 
blance of a woman of a most dreadfid aspect. But when 
Corinth was subverted by the Romans, and the ancient 
Corinthians were extinct, the inhabitants no longer re* 
tained the ancient mode of sacrificing, and the boys no 
longer shaved their hair, nor clothed themselves in black. 
But Medea then coming to Athens, was married to^ 
i£geus ; but afterwards, her stratagems against Theseus 
being detected, she fled from Athens into that part of 
Asia which was then called Aria, and caused the people 
to be called aflfcer her name, Medes. 

But they report, that the son which fled with her to the 
Arians was the offspring of i£geus, and that his name was 
Medus. HeHanicus, however, calls him Polyxenus, and 
says that hb fiither was Jason. But there are certain 
verses among the Greeks, which they call Naupactia ; and 
in these it is asserted, that Jason, after the death of Pelias, 
migrated into Corcyra, and that his eldest son Mermerus, 
hunting in the opposite continent, was slain by a lioness ; 
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but these verses do not make any mention of Pheres. But 
Ciniethon the Lacedaemonian (for he also genealogised in 
verse) asserts, diat Jason had by Medea a son Medns, 
and a daughter Eriopis, nor does he relate any farther 
pertaining to the boys. Eumelus, however^ says» that the 
Sun gave the Asopian region to Aloeua» and Ephyrsea to 
i£ete8 ; that ^etes, departing to the Colchi, entrusted his 
kingdom to Bunus^ and that Bunus was the son of Mer- 
cury from Alddamea. That besides this, when Bunus 
died, Epopeus the son of Aloeus obtained the government 
of the Ephyneans ; and that afterwards, when Corinthus 
the son of Marathon died without leaving any children 
behind him, the Corinthians called Medea from Jolcos, 
and delivered to her the kingdom. Lastly, that Jason 
rmgned through her in Corinth, and that Medea indeed 
bore him children, but always concealed them when bom 
in the temple of Juno, thinking that by this means they 
would become immortal. But when she found in the end 
that she was deceived in her expectations, and the affiik 
was discovered by Jason, he not only refused to pardon 
her for the action, but lefl her, and returned to Jolcos : 
and that Medea, in consequence of this departing, de- 
livered up the kingdom to Sisjrphus. And such is the 
information which I have obtained concerning these par- 
ticulars. 



CHAPTER IV. 



But not &r firom the sepulchre there is a temple of 
Minerva Chalinitb : for they report, that Minerva, more 
than any of the other divinities, assisted Bellerophon both 
in other respects, and particularly that having tamed Pe- 
gastts, she deHvered him to Bellerophon, and placed the 
bridle on bun herself. But the statue of the goddess is 
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wooden^ except her &ce, bands, and the extremities of 
her feet, which are formed from white stone. I am per- 
suaded, however, that Bellerophon never reigned over the 
Corinthians, but that he lived with Proetus and the Ar- 
gives, and whoever reads Homer carefully will be of the 
same opinion* It appears, also, that when BeUerophon 
migrated into Lycia, the Corinthians did not the less obey 
those who reigned in Argos or Mycena ; and that they did 
not privately send any leader to Troy, but joined them- 
selves with the Mycenaeans, «Mid such others as followed 
the military expedition of Agamemnon. Sisyphus, indeed, 
was not only the fiither of Glaucus, who was the father <^ 
Bellerophon, but he had also another son called Oryntion, 
and besides him Thersander and Ahnus. But Phocus 
was the son of Oryntion, though he is reported to have 
been the offspring of Neptune. This Phocus migrated 
into that part of Thyra&a which is now called Phocis; but 
Thoas, the younger son of Oryntion, remained in Corinth. 
Of this Thoas, Demophon was the offspring ; of Demo- 
phon, Propodas ; and from Propodas, Doridas and Hyan- 
thidas descended. 

But the Dorienses during the reign of these warred on 
the Corinthians, having for their commander Aletes the 
son of Hippotas, the grandson of Phylas, and the great- 
grandson of Antiochus the son of Hercides. Doridas, 
therefore, and Hyanthidas, having delivered the kingdom 
to Aletas, remained at Corinth ; but the common people 
of the Corinthians were expelled fiN>m their country, in 
consequence of being vanquished by the Dorienses. But 
Aktes himself and his posterity held the kingdom for five 
ages, till the asra of Bacchis the son of Prumnis. And 
from him those who are called the Bacchiadas reigned five 
other generations, as far as to Telestes the son of Aristo- 
demus. And Telestes, indeed, was cut off through hatred 
by Arieus and Perantas, by whose death the government 
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came to an end; for afterwards the Prytane^, who de- 
scended from the Bacchiadse^ reigned every year, till 
Cypselus the son of Eetion, taking upon him the supreme 
authority, expelled the Bacchiad®. But Cypselus was the 
grandson of Melan the son of Antasus. And Melan from 
a town called Gonussa, which is above Sicyon, warred, in 
conjunction with the Dorienses, upon Corinth ; in conse- 
quence of which, Aletes was warned by an oracle to mi- 
grate into anodier part of Greece, but afterwards neglect- 
ing the admonition of the oracle, he received Melan as his 
associate. And such are the particulars which I have dis- 
covered respecting the Corinthian kings. 

But the temple of Minerva the Bridkr is not far from 
the theatre ; and near it there is a wooden statue of Her- 
cules, which they report was the work of Daedalus* And 
the works of Da^alus are, indeed, rude and inelegant to 
the view, \\xt at the same time possess something of a 
divine influence. But above the theatre there is a temple 
of Jupiter, who is called in the Roman tongue Capitolinus, 
and whom you may denominate in Greek Coryphaeus. 
And at a considerable distance from this theatre there is 
an ancient gymnasium, and a fountain which they call 
Lema. This fountain is surrounded with pillars, and is 
accommodated with seats for the use of such as come 
hither in summer to be refrigerated. But near the gjrmna- 
slum there are two temples of the gods, one of Jupiter, 
and the other of Esculapius. And with respect to the 
statues, those of Esculapius and Hygia are of white stone, 
but that of Jupiter is of brass. But on ascending into 
the Acrocorinthus (which is the summit of a mountain 
above the city, and which, according to the relation of the 
Corinthians, was adjudged by Briareus to the Sun, and 
was afterwards given by the Sun to Venus) you will per- 
ceive two temples of Isis, one of which they callPelagias, 
And the other iSgyptia. There are, likewise, two temples 
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of Serapis, one of which is without any particular epithet/ 
but the other is called Serapis Canopitanus. After these 
there are altars of the Sun, and temples of Necessity and 
Violence, into which it is not lawful to enter. Above these 
there is a temple of the Mother of the Oods, and a pillar 
and a throne, both which are of stone. But the statues 
in the temples of die Fates, Ceres and Proserjune, are not 
apparent In the same part, too, there is a temple of 
Bunsean Juno, which was dedicated by Bunus the son of 
Mercury, and irom whence the goddess was called Bunsea. 
But on ascending to the Acrocorinthus you will perceive 
a temple of Venus, in which there is a statue of the god- 
dess armed, and statues of the Sim and Love, holding 
each of them a bow. 



CHAPTER V. 



But the fountain which is behind the temple is said 
to have been given by Asopus to Sisyphus: for Sisyphus, 
knowing that ^gina the daughter of Asopus was ravished 
by Jupiter, did not, as they report, divulge it till he pos- 
sessed the fountain of water in the Acrocorinthus. But 
after he had received this present from Asopus he di- 
vulged the affiur to him; for the discovery of which (if it 
may be believed) he is said to be punished in Hades. I 
have also heard it asserted, that this fountain is Pirene, 
and that the water flows firom it into the city. But the 
river Asopus commences from Phliasia, flows through 
Sicyonia, and pours itself into the sea near Corinth. And 
the Phliasians report, that the daughters of Asopus were 
Corcyra, iEgina, and Thebe ; and that from Corcyra and 
those islands which were called Scheria and Oe- 
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none received new appellations ; but that the tslaod under 
Cadmea was called, fiK>m the third, Thebe. The Thebane^ 
howeyery diweut fixnoa this account ; and assert that Thebe 
was the daughter of the Boeotian, and not of the Phliasian 
Asopus. But as to other particulars respecting tiie river, 
bcdi the Phliasians and Sicyonians assert that the water 
is not native, but foreign; for they say that the river 
Mseander, falling from the Celasnae through Phrygia and 
Caria, pours itself into the sea near Miletus, proceeds 
afterwards to Peloponnesus, and last of all forms the 
Asopus. I remember, too, to have heard the Delians 
assert that another river, which they call the Inopus^ 
flows into their country from the Nile. And it is even 
asserted of the Nile, that it is no other than the Eu- 
phrates, which, having concealed itself in a marsh, ascends 
above the iCthiopians, and becomes the Nile. And thus 
much I have heard concerning the Asopus. 

But on turning from the Acrocorinthus towards the 
mountainous part of the country, you will perceive the 
Teneatic gate, and a temple of Lucina; and the town 
called Tenea is distant from hence about sixty stadia. 
The inhaUtants of this town assert of themselves that 
they are Trojans, who were led captive by the Greeks 
from Tenedos, and that this place was given to them by 
Agamemnon: and on this account they venerate Apollo 
above all the other gods. But as you proceed from Co- 
rinti), not to the most illustrious parts, but towards Sicyon, 
you will perceive a burnt temple on the left band, not far 
fipom the city. Several wars have indeed happened about 
Corinth; and it seems probable that both tiie temples, and 
other edifices beyond the walls, have been consumed by 
fire. But they report that this temple was the temple of 
Apollo, and that it was burnt by Pyrrhus the son of 
Achilles. Afterwards, however, I heard that the Co- 
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rinthianfi raised this temple to Olympian Jupiter, and 
that it was suddenly destroyed by a fire, the origin of 
which could never be discovered. 

But the Sicyonians (for they in this part border on the 
Corinthians) assert concerning their origin, that iSgialeus 
was the first native of this place, and that during his 
reign that part of Peloponnesus which b yet called jSEtpr 
ahis was thus denominated by him ; that he first built the 
city .^gialea in a plain, and that a tower then stood in 
the place which is now occupied by the temple of Mi- 
nerva. They fJEirther add, that Europa descended firom 
■/Egialens, and Telchin firom Europa, and that Apis was 
the son of Telchin. But the power of this Apis^ before 
Pelops came to Olympia, so abundantly increased, that all 
the rejpon within the isthmus was called firom him Apia. 
But Thehdon was the son of Apis» ^gyrus of Thelxion, 
Thurimachus of iEgyrus, and Leucippus of Thurimachus. 
Leucippus, however, had no nuile ofibpring, but had a 
daughter called Calchinia, with whom Neptune is said 
to have been fiuniliar, and to have had a son by her, who 
was educated by Leucippus, and was his successor in the 
kingdom. But the name of this youth was Peratns, of 
whose son, FlemnsBUs, certain juuticulars are reported 
which appear to me eminently worthy of admiration. For 
all his children, ap soon as they were bom and began to 
cry, were immediately cut off; but Ceres, comnuserating 
the misfertune of Plenuueus, came in the habit of a 
stranger to Mgialea^ and educated his son Orthopolis, 
who was then just bom. But Chrysorthe was the daugh- 
ter of Orthopolis; and they believe that she had a son 
by ApoOo, whose name was Coronus. And Corax was 
the son of Coronus, and likewise a younger son whose 
name was Lamedon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

But Corax dying without children, Epopeus on this ac- 
count came from Thessaly, and obtained the government. 
And they report, that during his reign an hostile army for 
the first time entered into this region, which prior to this 
had enjoyed continual peace. But the cause of this war 
was as follows: Antiope the daughter of Nycteus was 
celebrated by the Greeks for her beauty; though it is 
reported that she was not the daughter of Nycteus, but 
of the river Asopus, which is the boundary of die Theban 
and Plataean land. This Antiope Epopeus ravished, 
though I do not know whether this was occasioned by 
his seeking a wife,, or whether he was impelled to this 
from the first by daring impudence. But when the 
Thebans came to revenge this injury with arms, a batde 
ensuing, both Nycteus and Epopeus were wounded in 
the engagement, though the latter was victorious. And 
Nycteus, indeed, was carried to Thebes ill, where he 
shortly after died, and left the government of Thebes for 
the present to his brother Lycus, to whose care he also 
committed Labdacus the son of Polydore, and the giand- 
son of Cadmus, and who at that time was under his pro^ 
tection. This Lycus, therefore, Nycteus entreated to 
punish Epopeus, by leading a greater army into iEgialea, 
and that he would aJso punish Antiope, if he could by 
any means take her. 

In the mean time Epopeus sacrificed to the gods on 
account of his victory, and raised a temple in honour of 
Minerva ; and, when the work was complete, suppliantly 
implored the goddess to afford him some manifest token 
whether the temple was finished agreeable to her will. 
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But they report that, after he had prayed, an dive im- 
mediately flourished before the temple. Shortly after 
this Epopeus died, through neglecting his wound, so that 
Lycus had no longer any occasion to carry on the war. 
For Lamedon, who succeeded Epopeus in the kingdom, 
gave up Antiope to Lycus, who, when she was brought 
back to Thebes, was delivered in the way which leads to 
Eleuthene. And upon this event Agis the son of Am- 
phiptolemus composed the following lines : '* Antiope, the 
daughter of the profoundly whirling river Asopus, brought 
forth Zethus, and the divine Amphion, which she con- 
ceived from Jupiter, and Epopeus the pastor of the people*** 
Homer, however, refers them to a more illustrious origin^ 
and asserts that they were the first inhabitants of Thebes, 
separating, as it appears to me, the city, which is situated 
beneath, from Cadmea. But Lamedon, when he obtained 
the government, married Pheno, an Athenian, and the 
daughter of Clytius; and afterwards engaging in war 
against the Achaeans, Archandrus and Architeles, he en- 
tered into an alliance with the Attic Sicyon, by miurryiiig 
his daughter Zeuxippe; and through his assistance ob- 
tained the empire of Sicyonia, and of that city which was 
before called iEgiale, and is now denominated Sicyon. 

But they report, Aat Sicyon himself was not the oflT- 
spring of Marathon the son of Epopeus, but of Motion the 
son of Erechtheus : and Asius also assents to this account. 
For, according to Hesiod, Sicyon was the son of Erech- 
theus ; but according to Ibycus, of Pelops. But Chthor 
nophyle was the offipring of Sicyon : and they report, 
that Polybus was the son of Chthonophyle and Mercury ; 
and that afterwards Chthonophyle was married to Phlias 
the son of Bacchus, by whom she had a son called Andro- 
damas. But Polybus gave his daughter Lysianassa to 
Talaus the son of Bias, who reigned over the Argives ; 
and Adrastus, flying from Argos, came to Polybus in 
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Sicyon^ and afterwards^ on the deafth of PolybuSi obtained 
the government of Sicyon. Adrastus^ however^ retaming 
to Argos, Janiscus^ the grandson of that Clytiiu whose 
daughter was married to Lamedon, came from Attica, 
and took possession of the kingdom. But on the death of 
Janiscus, Phaestus reigned^ who is said to have been one 
of the sons of Hercules. And Phaestus, in consequence ot 
an oracle, migrating into Crete, Zeuxippus, the son of 
ApoUo and the nymph Syllis, is reported to have suc- 
ceeded to the government But on the death of Zeuxippus, 
Agamemnon led an army to Sicyon, and warred upon 
Hippolytus the son of Rhopalus, and the grandson of 
Phaestus. And Hippolytus distrusting his own forces, pro- 
mised that he would be subservient to Agamemnon and 
the Mycenaeans. But Lacestades was the son of this Hip- 
polytus and Phalces of Tem^nus, who, invading Sicyon 
by night, together with the Dorienses, did not commit any 
ii^ury, as being a descendant of Hercules, but took upon 
himself a part of the government; and from hhn the 
Sicyonians became Dorians, and formed a part of the 
Argives. 



CHAPTER VII. 



But when Demetrius the son of Antigonus destroyed 
the city, which was situated in a plain, he joined the city 
which now remains to the ancient tower. And indeed it 
is not easy to find by inquiry why the affairs of the Sicy- 
onians came to be in such an imbecile condition. We may, 
therefore, very properly adopt on this occasion what Homer 
says concerning Jupiter : 

80 Jove decroes, ranstless lord of all! 
At whose command whole empires rise or £dl. 
He shakes the feeble props of human trusty 
And towns and armies humhles to the dust* 
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But while the Sicyonians were in this enervated condition 
the city in a short time became desolate through an earth- 
quake, in consequence of which many productions worthy 
of inspection were destroyed. The cities, too, about Caria 
and Lycia were injured by the same calamity; and the 
island Rhodes, in particular, was so vehemently shaken, 
that the prophecy of the Sibyl with respect to thb place 
was fully accomplished. 

But on proceeding from Corinth to Sicyonia you may 
perceive the sepulchre of Lycus the Messenian, whoever 
he was; for I cannot find any Messenian Lycus, who 
exercised himself in the Quinquertiunv or who obtained 
the victory in the Oljrmpic games. And this tomb is no- 
diing but a heap of earth ; for the Sicyonians bury most 
of their dead in this manner, viz. by placing the body in 
the eardi, and afterwards raising pillars with a stony base 
over the tomb ; and on these pillars they place a summit, 
almost in the same manner as eagles are fixed in temples. 
But they add no other inscription than that of the name 
of the deceased; and omitting to mention his country, 
they exhort the passenger to wish well to the body. But 
after the sepulchre of Lycus, having passed over the 
AsopuSy Olympium presents itself to the view ; and turn- 
ing a litde to the left hand, you will perceive the sepulchre 
of Eupolis the Atheniim, who was a writer of comedies. 
And on proceeding firom hence, and turning, as it were, 
into the city, you may see the monument of Xenodice, 
who died in child-birth. This sepulchre is not constructed 
after the manner of the country, but contains a place for 
a painting: and the picture, indeed, is particularly worthy 
of inspection* On leaving this place you will find a se- 
pulchre, raised for those Sicyonians who died at Pellene, 
at the Dyme of the Achaeans, at Megalopolis, and at Se- 
lasia; and of whom I shall discourse more largely here- 
after. 
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But near the gate there is a fountain in a cavern, the 
water of which does not ascend from the earth, but flows 
from the top of the cavern; and on this account the 
fountain is called Stazusa. But in the tower, which exists 
at present, there is a temple of Fortune Acrsea, and after 
it of the Dioscuri : and the statues of these divinities are 
formed from wood. But in the scene of the theatre, 
which is built under the tower, there is an image of a 
man holding a shield, which they report is Aratus the 
son of Clinias. After the theatre, too, there is a temple 
of Bacchus ; and the statue of the god is fashioned from 
ivory and gold, and near it there are Bacchas of white 
stone. These Bacchae are said to have been holy women, 
who were inspired by Bacchus. But the Sicyonians have 
other statues in their arcane recesses ; and these on one 
night in every year they carry into the temple of Bacchus, 
from that place which they call Cosmeterium ; and at the 
same time bring with them lighted torches, and sing 
during the. procession the hymns of their country. But 
the leader of this procession is a statue which they call 
Baccheus, and which, according to report, was dedicated 
by Androdamas the son of Philas. After this follows an- 
other statue, which the Theban Phaiies, warned by the 
Pythian deity, brought from Thebes. But this Phanes 
came to Sicyon at the same time as Aristomachus the son 
of Cleodamus : for not acting agreeable to the oracle, he 
neglected going to Peloponnesus at the proper time. 

But on proceeding from the temple of Dionysius to t|ie 
forum you will perceive on the right hand a temple of. 
Diana Limnaea, the roof of which has evidendy Mien off 
through length of time. But with respect to the statue of 
die goddess, they are neither able to give any informadon 
whether it was brought here, from some foreign part, nor 
how it came to be destroyed. In the forum you will per- 
ceive a temple of the goddess Persuasion, but which ia 
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likewise without a statue. This goddess came to be wor- 
shipped by them on the following accoimt : After Apollo 
and Diana had slun the serpent Python, they came to 
^gialea, for the sake of purification, but in consequence 
of being terrified in this place (and from which circum- 
stance they at present call the region Phobus^ or dread), 
they came to Crete, to Carmanor ; and the inhabitants of 
^gialea being afflicted with a pestilent disease, the priests 
admonished them to suppficate Apollo and Diana. Hence 
they sent seven boys, and as many virgins, in a suppliant 
manner to the river Sytha; in consequence of which, as 
they report, the divinities were persuaded to come into 
the tower ; and in the place where they first came a temple 
was dedicated to the goddess Persuasfon. 

But rites are even at present performed similar to th?^. 
For on the festival of Apollo certain boys come to the 
river Sytha, and carry the images of Apollo and Diana 
into the temple of the goddess Persuasion, and afterwards 
bring them into the temple of Apollo. And this temple 
stands in that place which is at present the forum; but 
it is said to have been first &bricated by Proetus, because 
his daughters were in that place liberated from the fury 
which possessed thffn. They add farther, that Meleager 
dedicated in thi^ temple the spear with which he slew 
the Calydonian boar, and that the pipes of Marsyas are 
likewise contained here. For after the calamity which 
befel Silenus, the river Marsya brought these pipes to 
the river Meander, which, being thrown from hence into 
the Sicyonian land, were found by a shepherd, and dedi- 
cated to* Apollo. But not one of these consecrated gifts 
yet remains; for they were all burnt together with the 
temple: but the temple and statue, which. exist at pre- 
sent, were dedicated by Pythocles. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Birr the fiuie which is near the temple of the goddess 
Persuasion, and which was consecrated by the Roman 
emperors, was formerly the house of the tyrant Cleon. 
For Clisthenes, the son of Aristonymus, and the grandson 
of PyrirhOi tyrannised While the Sicyonians yet inhabited 
the lower city: but Cleon ruled in that part which is at 
present the city. Before thitf building there is an heroic 
monument of Aratus, who, in the renown of his actions, 
surpassed all the Grecians ; and of whom the following 
particulars are related: After the death of Cleofi, the 
desit^ of tyrannibing raged to such a degree, that two 
peiBCHis at the same time, Euthydemus and Timoclida^ 
began to govern. The people, however, having ejected 
these, placed in their stead Clinias the fiither of Aratus. 
But Chnias dying not tnany years after, Abantidas began 
to tyrannise: and Aratus during his government, either 
because he was ejected by Clinias, or because it was his 
own will, went into banishment. Abantidas therefore was 
slain by the natives ; and Pascas die father of Abantidas 
immediately usurped the tyranny; but he in his turn was 
slain by Nicocles, who then tyrannised himself. But 
Aratus attacking this Nicocles with a band of Sicyoniah 
exiles and Argive mercenaries, when he came to die walls 
by hight, deceived one part of the guard, and vanquished 
the other part, and thus became master of the walls. In 
ieonsequence of this, as soon as it was day, he collected 
the people together, and ran with great celerity to the 
palace of the tyrant, which he took without much difficulty. 
Nicocles, however, had privately withdrawn himself. But 
then Aratus delivered to the Sicyonians a firee admini- 
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stration of the dty; and haying restored to the exiles 
their houses, and such of their possessions as were de- 
stined to be sold, he by this means took away all occasion 
of disagreement and strife. 

The same person, too, when the Macedonians (Anti- 
gonus managing the afikirs of Philip the son of Demetrius) 
were formidable to all the Grreeks, jomed the Sicyonians, 
though they were Dorians, with the council of the Achai- 
ans; and being immediately declared general by the 
Achaians, led his army against the Amphissensian Lo- 
crians, and, warring on the iBtdlians, depopulated their 
country. But as Antigonus possessed Corinth, which he 
guarded with a band of Macedonians, Aratus by a sudden 
invasion astonished the Macedonians, and, coming to an 
engagement with them, slew, among many others, Per- 
saeus the commander of the guard, who was the philo- 
sophic pupil of Zeno the son of Mnaseas. Aratus, there- 
fore, having liberated Corinth, associated to himself the 
Epidaurii and Troezenii, who inhabit the Argolic coast, 
and the Megarenses who dwell beyond the isthmus. And 
Ptolemy, indeed, joined to himself the Achaians, as his 
associates in war ; but the Lacedaemonians following their 
king Agis, who was the son of Eudamidas, by a sudden 
incursion seized on Pellena. However, in consequence of 
Aratus coming against them, they were vanquished, and, 
leaving Pellena, returned home on certain conditions. 
But Aratus, when the Peloponnesian affairs were in a 
prosperous condition, saw with indignation that the Pi- 
neeus, Munychia, Salamis, and Sunium were in the pos- 
session of the Macedonians ; and, as there was no hope 
of being able to expel them from these places by force, 
he persuaded Diogenes, the commander of the guards, to 
surrender these places to him for one hundred and fifl^ 
talents; and, besides this, he gave a sixth part of this 
sum to the Athenians. He also persuaded Aristomachils, 

l2 
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who reigned in Argos, to introduce a democracy among 
the Argives, and join it with the convention of the Achai- 
ans. And, besides this, he took Mantinea, which was oc- 
cupied by the Macedonians. The event of things, how- 
ever, is far from always succeedmg agreeable to the 
expectations of mankind ; for Aratus was obliged to join 
himself to Antigonus king of the Macedonians as his as- 
sociate in war, and thb on the following account 



CHAPTER IX. 



Cleombnes, the son of Leonidas, and the grandson of 
Cieonymus, having obtained the government of Sparta, 
imitated in his conduct Pausanias, who both desired the 
tyranny, and was not satisfied with the established laws. 
However, as he was more ferocious than Pausanias, and 
not so desirous of preserving his life, he very soon, through 
pride and audacity, brought all his intentions to a pro- 
sperous conclusion. For in another family he destroyed, 
through poison, the king Eurydamidas, while he was yet 
a boy, and this by means of the Ephori ; and transferred 
the government to his brother Epididas. And still far- 
ther, having subverted the authority of the senate, he 
instituted in their stead the Patronomi, or those who be- 
stowed a paternal attention to the affairs of their country. 
After this, through a desire of greater concerns, and of 
the government of all Greece, he first of all warred on 
the Achaians, either hoping, that, if they were conquered, 
they would be hb associates in war, or that they would 
be unwilling to impede his tmdertakings. In consequence 
of this, having come to an engagement at Dyme above 
Patne, he vanquished the Achaians, who were then com- 
manded by Aratus. He, therefore, compelled this Aratus, 
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who fear^ for the Achaians and Sioyon itself^ to banish 
Antigonua. For Cleomenes, when the peace with Anti- 
gonns was violated, among many things which he openly 
transacted contrary to the conditions of the league, ex- 
pelled the Megalopolitans from their kingdom. Hence, 
when Antigonus passed over into Peloponnesus, the 
Achaians, under the command of Cleomenes, betook 
themselves to Selasia, which they brought into subjection, 
and took Lacedamon itself. 

But Antigonus restored to the Lacedaemonians and 
Achaians their ancient mode of government : and of the 
children of Leonidas, Ephiclidas fell in the engagement; 
but Cleomenes, flying into Egypt, was at first most honour- 
ably received by Ptolemy, but was afterwards confined in 
chains for exciting the Egyptians against the king. How- 
ever, he escaped firom his confinement, and was die oc- 
casion of much diiiturbance to the Alexandrians; but 
being in the end retaken, he destroyed himself. The 
Lacedaemonians, in consequence of this, finding with great 
pleasure that they were free, would not any longer be 
governed by a king, but established that form of govern*- 
ment which remains at present. But Antig<mus con- 
tinually exhibited tokens of his benevolence to Aratus, 
as to a man by whom he had been benefited, and whose 
actions had rendered him renowned. Philip, however, as 
soon as he began to reign, took away Aratus by poison, 
who had no suspicion of his intention; and this because 
he had disapproved his wrathful behaviour on many oc- 
casions, and had often restrained him from acting agree- 
able to his impetuous desires. And the dead body, in- 
deed, of Aratus, was carried from i¥2geum, where he 
died, and buried with great magnificence at Sicyon ; and 
even at present his heroic monument is called Arateum. 

The same Philip, too, put to death, in a similar manner, 
the two Athenian orators, Euryclides and Micon, who had 
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no small influence over the minds of the people. At last^ 
however, a deadly medicabient was administered to PfaiHp 
himself. For Perseus^ the youngest of his sons, having de- 
stroyed by poison Demetrius, another of his sona^ caused 
Philip to die, through weariness and anxiety of mind. 
But he who considers what is asserted by Hesiod under 
the inspiration of divmity, will manifestly percrive the 
justice in the death of Philip : for Hesiod says, " that he 
who designs to injure another will first of all turn the in- 
jury upon himself.'* But after the momiment of Aratus, 
there is an altar dedicated to Isthmian Neptune. There 
are also certain rude images of Jupiter MQichius, and 
Diana, who is called Patroa. That of Milichius is in the 
shape of a pyramid, and that of Patroa has the figure of 
a cdumn. In the same place, too, there is a building for 
judicial affiiirs, and a porch which is called, after the 
name of its builder, Clisthenia. Clisthenes built this firom 
die spoils which he took when he warred, in conjunction 
with the Amphictyons, against Sciron. But in that part 
«f the forum which stands in the open air theire is a braaen 
Jupiter, the woric of Lysippus, and near it a Diana of gold. 
Not far, too, fix>m hence there is a temple of ApoDo Ly- 
cseus, which, through the devastations of time, is at present 
the least worthy of inspection. 

But the reason of its being so called was aa follows : 
When the wolves once so infested the sheep that they 
scarcely yielded any profit to their owners, ApoQo pointed 
out to them a place where they should strew some dry 
wood, the bark of which, when mingled with flesh and 
cast to the wolves, would destroy them as soon as they 
had tasted it This wood, indeed, is placed in the temple 
of Lycsean Apollo ; but firom what tree it was taken is not 
known even by the Sicyonian historians. But after the 
temple certain brazen images present themselves to the 
view, which, according to report, are the daughters of 
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Proetus; but the inscriptioD menttons women different 
from these. In the same place, tooj theipe is a brazen 
Hercijdes, which was made by Ly^ppus the Sicy<mian: 
and near it ther^ is a Mercury Forensis. 



CHAPTER X. 



In the gymnasium, which is not tax from the forum, 
there is a Hercules of stnne, the work of Scopa. There is 
also in another place a temple of Hercules ; aiid they call 
die whole indosure in this part Paediie. But there is a 
temple in &e middle of die inclosure, and an ancient 
wooden statue in it, which was made by Laphaes Phli- 
asius. With respect to the sacrifice which they perform 
to Hercules, they are of opinion that the following par- 
ticulars are to be observed. They report that Phasstus, 
when he came to Sicyonia, perceived diat they performed 
funeral rites to Hercules as to a hero ; but PhsBstus con- 
sidered diis mode as unworthy die dignity of Hercules, 
and ordered them to sacrifice to him as a god. In conse- 
quence of this, even at present, the Sicyonians kill a lamb, 
and, burning his bones on an altar, eat one part in the 
usual manner, and oflfer up the odier part to Hercules as 
a hero. But widi respect to the festive days which they 
celebrate to Hercules, they call die former of these Ono- 
mata, and the other Heroidean. From hence there is a 
way which leads to die temple o£ iEsculapius. But on 
proceeding to the indosure, you will perceive <hi the 1^ 
hand a two-fold building, in the fiK)nt part of which diere 
is a statue of Skep, of which nothing is left except die 
bead; and die more interior part of the building is dedi- 
cated to Apollo Cameus, into which it is not lawfiil for 
any but the priests to enter. 
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In the porch there is a hone of a whale of a prodigious 
magnitude, and near it there is a statue of the god of 
Dreams, and another of Sleep, under the appdlation of 
Epidotes, lulling to rest a lion. But in the way which 
leads to the temple of iEsculapius, in one part there is a 
statue of Pan, and, in another, of Diana ; the former of 
which is in a sitting, and the latter in a standing posture. 
On entering the temple, too, you will perceive a beardless 
statue of the god, made by Cakmis fk>m ivory and gold. 
In one of hit hands he holds a sceptre, and in the other 
the fruit of a mild pine-tree. But they report, that the 
god was brought to them in the shape of a dragon from 
Epidaurus, drawn by two mules, and conducted by Nica* 
gora the Sicyonian, the mother of Agasides, and the wife 
of Echetimus. Certain statues, too, of no great magni- 
tude, are suspended from the roof of the temple: and of 
these, that which sits' on a dragon is, they say, Aristodama 
the mother of Aratus ; and they consider Aratus as the 
son of iEsculapius* And such are the pardculais which 
this indosure contains worthy of being remembered. 

But through this you may pass to another temple of 
Venus, in which the statue of Antiope first presents itself 
to the view ; for her sons are said to have been Sicyonians, 
and Antiope is reported to have associated with them on 
their account, and to have by this means become aUied to 
them. Into this temple of Venus, a woman who performs 
the office of ^ sexton, and who is forbidden to associate 
with a man, and a virgin who acts* as an annual priestess, 
are alone permitted to enter ; and the virgin is called Lu* 
trophoros, from her employment of carrying water for 
washing. But all other persons are only allowed to behold 
and adore the goddess from the vestibule of the temple. 
Her image, which was made by Canachus the Sicyonian, 
is in a sitting posture ; and this same Canachus made the 
statue of Didyms&an ApoOo for the Milesians, and of Isme* 
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man Apollo for the Thebans. But the statue of Venus is 
made from ivory and gold ; and on her head she bears the 
pole, in one of her hands a poppy, and in the other an 
apple. They sacrifice to this goddess the thighs of all 
▼ictims except swine, and bum the other parts with the 
wood of the juniper-tree ; but while the thighs are roast- 
ing, they bum together with them the leaves of the herb 
bearVbreech. This herb grows there within the inclosure 
in the open air ; b«t does not grow any where else, not 
even in Sicyonia itself. Its leaves are less than those of 
the beech-tree, and greater than those of the scarlet oak ; 
but their figure is nearly the same with that of an oak- 
leaf. It is partly, too, 'of a blackish colour, and partly 
white. Indeed, you may assimilate the colour of this herb 
to the leaves of the white poplar tree. But, on proceeding 
fi*om hence to the gymnasium, you will perceive on the 
right hand the temple of Diana Pheraea ; but the wooden 
statue of the goddess is said to have been brought hither 
from Pherse. The gymnasium itself was built by Clinias 
for the Sicyonians, and it serves at present as a place for 
the education of youth. There is a statue in it of Diana, 
of white stone, which is polished no farther than the loins ; 
and a statue of Hercules, in the lower parts similar to the 
square figures of Mercury. 



CHAPTER XL 



On proceeding from hence to the gate which is called 
Sacred, you will perceive a temple of Minerva, not far 
from the gate itself. This was formerly dedicated by 
Epopeus, and surpasses in magnitude and ornament all 
the works of that time. But the memory of this building 
has perished through length of time ; for divinity destroyed 
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it by lightningy and the altar alone remains untouched by 
the lightning, and in the condition in which it was made 
by Epopeus. Before the altar the sepulchre of Epopeua 
is raised ; and near the tomb the gods called Aveminci 
are to be seen, to whom they sacrifice such things as the 
Greeks think necessary for the repulsion of evil. But 
they cepprty that Epopeus built one of the neighbouring 
temples to Diana> and the other to Apollo, but that 
Adrastus built that which is sacred to Juno. There are 
no statues, however, in either of these. But of the altars 
which are behind the temple of Juno, one of these Adrastus 
raised to Pan ; and another, which is of white stone, to the 
Sun. After this, on descending as it were into the fields, 
you will perceive a temple of Ceres, which Plemnssus is 
said to have established in gratitude to the goddess for 
the nourishment of his son. 

But at a little distance firom the temple which Adrastus 
dedicated to Juno, the temple of Apollo Carneus formerly 
stood; for at present the pillars alone remain, but you 
cannot find either walls or a roof. This, too, is the case 
with the temple of Juno Prodomia, which was dedicated 
by Phalces the son of Temenus, hoping that by this means 
the goddess would be his leader in his journey to Sicyon. 
On proceeding firom Sicyon, in the direct road to Phliuntes, 
you will perceive in a turning on the left hand, which is 
distant from the road about ten stadia, a grove called 
Pirsea, and in it a temple of Ceres Prostasia, and Proser- 
pine. In this place the men celebrate a festival apart 
from the women ; for the women keep their festive days 
in the temple of the Nymphs, which they call Nymphon. 
But the road which leads to Titana is about sixty stadia 
in length, and on account of its narrowness is impervious 
to carriages. However, on keeping along this road for 
about twenty stadia as it appears to me, and passing over 
the river Asopus on the left hand, you will arrive at a 
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grove of scarlet oaks, which contains a temple of those 
goddesses which the Athenians call Semnai, and the Sicy* 
onians Eumenides. On one day in every year^ they cele- 
brate the festival of these divinities, slay pregnant sheep, 
and are of opinion that they should use mead for a libation^ 
and flowers instead of crowns. They sacrifice, too, in a 
aimibir manner, on the altars of the Parca^, which stand in 
the uncovered part of the grove. 

But on returning from hence into the road, when*you 
have again passed over the Asopus, you will arrive at the 
summit of a mountain, which the natives report was first 
inhabited by Titan. They farther add, that this Titan 
waa the brother of the Sun, and that the region was called, 
firom him, Titana. But it appears to me, that this Titan 
was very skilful in observing the seasons of the year, and 
knew at what times the Sun increases seeds and plants, 
and brings fruits to maturity ; and that on this account he 
was considered as the brother of the Sun. But afler him 
Alexanor the son of Machaon, who was the son of iEscu* 
lapius, departing to Sicyonia, built in Titana the temple 
of iEsculapius. Different people dwell about this temple, 
but the greatest part of the {dace is inhabited by the ser« 
vants of the god. Within the inclosure, too, there are 
ancient cypress-trees ; but it is impossible to know firom 
what wood or metal the statue is composed, or who was 
its artificer, unless some one should ascribe the work to 
Alexanor. But the face of this statue, together with the 
hands and feet, are alone apparent; for the other parts 
are covered with a white linen garment and a v^iL In 
the same place, too, there is a statue of Hygeia, which 
cannot easily be seen, because it is so invested, partly 
with the hairs which the woQien cut off in hcmour of the 
goddess, and partly by the folds of her Babylonian gar« 
ment. But whichever of these divinities any one is de- 
sirous to propitiate, the propriety of sacrificing to the 
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goddeAS of Healthy whom they call Hygeia, is demonstrated 
to him. 

Widi respect to Alexanor and Euamerion (for these 
also have their statues), they perform funeral rites to the 
first of these as to a hero after the setting of the sun, but 
they sacrifice to Euamerion as to a god. But if I rightly 
conjecture, the Pergameneans call this Euamerion Teles- 
phorusy from a certain oracle, but the Epidauri deno- 
minate him Acesius. There is also a wooden statue of 
Coronis, but it is not placed in any part of the temple : 
however, when they sacrifice to the god a bull, a lamb, 
and a hog, they carry Coronis into the temple of Minerva, 
and there worship him. Nor do they think it sufficient to 
consecrate the thighs of the victims, but of every animal, 
except birds, they bum all the parts on the ground; for 
the parts of these they place on the altar. But in those 
parts of the top of the building which they caD the Eagles 
there is a statue of Hercules, and near the extremities of 
these, statues of Victory. In the porch there are statues 
of Bacchus and Hecate, Venus, Ceres, and Fortune ; and 
these are all fashioned from wood. But the statue of 
iEscuIapius, who is called Gortynius, is made of stone. 
No one, however, is willing to enter the temple, through 
fear of the sacred dragons which it contains ; but placing 
food for them in the entrance of the temple, they im- 
mediately depart. Within the inclosure there is a brazen 
statue of Graniarius, a Sicyonian, who was twice victor in 
die quinquertium in the Olympic games, once in the sta- 
dium, twice in the repeated stadium which they caU 
Diajulos, and who ran naked with a shield. But in Titana 
there is also a temple of Minerva, into which they carry 
the statue of Coronis : and in this temple there is an an- 
cient wooden statue of Minerva, which is said to have 
been struck with lightning. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

On descending from the eminence on which this temple 
18 built, you wiQ perceive an altar of the Winds, on which 
in one night every year the priest sacrifices* He also per- 
forms certain other arcane ceremonies in four ditches, for 
the purpose of appeasing llie rage of the winds; and sings, 
as they report, die incantations of Medea. But on pro- 
ceeding firom Titana to Sicyon^ and descending to the sea^ 
you will perceive, on the left hand of the road, a temple of 
Juno, which has neither a statue nor a roof, and which, 
they say, was dedicated by Proetus the son of Abas. After 
this, when you descend to that which is called the port of 
the Sicyonians, and torn towards the haven of the Pelle- 
neans, which is called Aristonauta, you will see, a little 
above the road on the left hand, a temple of Neptune. 
But, proceeding along the public way, you may perceive 
a river which is called Elisson, and after it the rivers 
Sythse devolving into the sea. In this place, too, Phliasia 
is the boundary of the Sicyonians. But the city itself is 
distant from Titana about forty stadia, and there is a direct 
road from Sicyon to Phliasia. And that the Phliasians, 
indeed, have nothing in common with the Arcadians, is 
evident from Homer's catalogue of the Arcadians, in which 
the Phliasians are not comprehended. But that they were 
at first Argives, and afterwards became Dorians, when the 
children of Hercules returned to Peloponnesus, will be evi- 
dent in the progress of our discourse. However, as I know 
many disagreeing particulars respecting the Phliasians, I 
shall only relate such of their affidrs as are most generally 
acknowledged. 

Of this land, then, they report one Aras was the first 
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native^ and that he built a city about that hiU which is 
even now called Arantinus^ and which is at no great 
distance from that other summit which contains the tower 
of the Phliasians and the temple of Hebe. This Aras 
then built the city ; and both the city and the land were 
formerly called, from him, Arantia. But during his reign, 
Asopus, who is said to have been the son of Ceglusa and 
Neptune, discovered the water of a river which at present 
they call Asopus, from its inventor. But the sepulchre of 
Aras is in the town which they call Celsnae, and where 
also Dysaules the Eleusinian is said to be buried. This 
Aras had a son called Aoris, and a daughter Arsthyrea : 
and the Phliasians report, that these were skilled in 
hunting, and were valiant in war. But Arasthyrea dying 
first, Aoris, in memory of his sister, called the region 
Arsethyrea; and hence Homer mentions the inhabitants 
of this place among those who were under the dominion 
of Agamemnon : 

^* Fair Arethyrea, Omia's fruitM pkun.** 

But I am of opinion, that the sepulchres of the children of 
Aras are in no other part of the country than the Arantian 
hill. There are noble columns raised to the memory of 
these near the temple of Ceres ; and in this place, pre- 
vious to the initiation, they celebrate Aras in songs, and 
looking towards these sepulchres, call in their libations 
upon the children of Aras. 

I cannot, however, assent to the report of the Argives, 
that Phlias, who was the third person that gave a name 
to the country, was the son of Casus, and the grandson of 
Temenus ; for I know that he is called the son of Bacchus, 
and is said to have been one of those who saOed in the 
ship Argo. And this is confirmed as follows by the 
Rhodian poet : ** Araethyrean Phlias came also, the illus- 
trious offspring of Bacchus, who was most rich while he 
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powoaaed those lands through which Asopus flows." — But 
the mother of this Phlias was Arsethyreay and not Chtho- 
nophyle ; for Chthonophyle was his wife, by whom he had 
Androdama. 



CHAPTER Xra. 



But the Heraclidae returning, all Peloponnesus except 
Arcadia was disturbed ; so that many cities were compelled 
to receive men of a Doric name, and the inhabitants expe- 
rienced still greater mutations. The particulars, however, 
i^pecting Phlias are as follow : Rhegnidas Doriensis, who 
was the son of Phalx, and the grandson of Temenus, came 
with an army from Argos and Sicyonia ; and such indeed 
of the Phliasians as were called by Rhegnidas were obe- 
dient to his commands, remained in their proper habitar 
tions, gave the kingdom up to him, and assigned land to 
their companions. But Hippasus, and aU his faction, 
thought proper to oppose him, and would not suffer the 
Dorienses to enjoy so many and such excellent advan- 
tages without a battle. However, when the people de- 
clared themselves of a contrary opinion, Hippasus, widi 
such as were willing to follow him, fled to Samos. Py- 
thagoras the wise was the great-grandson of this Hip- 
pasus; for Pythagoras was the son of Mnesarchus, and 
lifnesarchus was the son of Euphron and the grandson of 
ffippasus. And such are the reports of the Phliasians 
concerning these persons, to which for the most part the 
SicyonianB assent. It is therefore now proper that we 
riiould relate whatever is most worthy of inspection among 
the Phliasians. 

In the tower, then, there is a grove of cypresses, and a 
temple most holy for its ancient rites. But the goddess 
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to whom the temple belongs was called by the most an« 
dent Phliasians, Ganymeda, but by the modern^ Hebe, of 
whom Homer makes mention when he describes the single 
combat of Paris and Menelaus, and who^ he says, mirnsters 
wine to the gods. In the Odyssey, too, where Ulysses de- 
scends to Hades, he says that Hebe is the wife of Her- 
cules. But the poet Olen, in his hymn to Juno, says that 
Juno was educated by the Hours, and that her offspring 
were Mars and Hebe. Among other honours which the 
Phliasians pay to this goddess, the greatest is that which 
pertains to suppliants; for they dismiss those with im- 
punity who come hither in a suppliant posture, and libe- 
rating such as were in bonds, they hang their fetters on 
the trees in the grove. They also celebrate every year a 
festival, which they call Cissotomos, or pertaining to iry« 
But for a certain sacred reason they neither preserve any 
statue in an arcane recess, nor exhibit any one openly. 

But in the tower there is also another inclosure sacred 
to Ceres, and which contains a temple, together with the 
statues of Ceres ai^d Proserpine. The statue, however, of 
Diana (for there is a brazen statue of her in this place) 
appears to me to be ancient But on descending from 
the tower, you will perceive a temple of iSsculapius on 
the right hand, and a statue without a beard. Beneath 
this temple there is a theatre; and not far from hence 
there is a temple of Ceres, which contains ancient statues 
in a sitting posture. But in the forum there is a brazen 
goat, for the most part of gold, which came to be ho- 
noured by the Phliasians on the following account The 
constellation called the Goat is found, when it rises, to be 
constantly injurious to vines. In order, therefore, to pre- 
vent its noxious influence, they venerated thb brazen goat 
in the market-place, and adorned it with gold. In Ana 
place, too, there is a sepulchre of Aristias the son of Pra- 
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tinas; and, indeed, the satires of this Aristias and his 
&ther Pratinas are the most approved of any except those 
of i£schylus. 

But behind the forum, there is a house which is called 
by the Phliasians prophetic : and, as they report, Amphia- 
raus coming into this house, and sleeping there one night, 
began then for the first time to possess a divining power; 
for, prior to this, he was according to them perfectly un*^ 
learned: but, in consequence of this circumstance taking 
place, the house was ever after shut up. Not far irom 
hence there is a place which is called Umbilicus, and 
which is the middle of all Peloponnesus, if their reports 
can be depended on. But on proceeding from the Urn* 
bilicus, you may perceive an ancient temple of Bacchus, 
another of Apollo, and anodier of Isis. In these the 8t&. 
tues of Bacchus and Apollo are obvious to every one, but 
that of Isis can alone be beheld by the priests. The 
Phfiasians report, that Hercules, when he returned from 
Lybia, having taken the apples of the Hesperides, came 
to Phlius about some affairs of his own ; diat while he 
stayed here, Oeneus, who was his &ther-in*law, came^ 
from ^tblia; and that here, when either Oeneus enter** 
tained Hercules at a feast, or Hercules Oeneus, Hercules, 
in consequodce of the boy Cyathus, who was the wine^ 
bearer of Oeneus, not pleasing him in the discharge of 
hia office, struck die boy with one of his fingers on the 
head, which caused him immediately to expire. But the 
Phliasians have elected a building in memory of this, near 
the temple of Apollo: and this building contains two sta* 
toes of stone, viz. Cyathus extending a cup to Hercules. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

But Celeie is distant from Phlius about five stadia, in 
whieh place the mysteries of Ceres are celebrated every 
fourth year, and not every year* And in this Imtiationt 
the hierophant does not maintain his office for life, but a 
different one is. chosen for every fresh celebration of the 
Inysteries. He may likewise, if he pleases, associate with 
a woman ; atld in these two particulars the mysteries differ 
from those of Eleusis, though in other respects they axe 
perfitmned in imitation of them ; for the Phliasians them- 
selves confess, dbat they imitate the Eleuaniim mysteries. 
Bat they say, that Dysaules the brother of Celeus, when 
he came into their region, established the initiation, and 
that he was driven from Ekusis by Ion the son of Xuthus, 
at that time when the Athenians choae him for thdr ge- 
neral in the war against the Eleusinians* However, I Can- 
not assent to this account of the Phliasians, that any one 
of the Eleushuans should secredy wididmw himsdf after 
having been vanquished in battle, sinoe, prior to the event 
of the war, certain conditions were stipulated on both sides, 
tod EuBhJpus dien remained at Eleusis. 

Dysaules^ however, might have come to I^lius' for a 
reason different from that whicb is assigned by the Pidi« 
; fot it does not appear to ase, either that be was 
te CeleUs, or that he ranked among the ittosttiona 
of the Eleusinians. Indeed, had this been the «aa^ Homer 
would certainly not have omitted to mention him in his 
poems; for, in his hymn to Ceres, where he enumerates 
all those that were instructed in the mysteries by the god- 
dess, he does not appear to have known any thing of the 
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Bteosinian Dysaules. But his venes in this hymn are as 
follow: 

Triptolemusy EumolpuB, high in fame> 
Bold Diodes, who knows the steed to tame. 
And mighty Celens, who the sceptre holds : 
To these the gntelal goddess, then, unfolds 
The ministntum of her saoed rites; 
And all her holy mysteries indites. 

Dysaules, therefore, as the Phliasians relate, both esta- 
blished the mysteries iji this phuce, and first called the 
region Celeas. But, as I have observed before, the se- 
pulchre of Dysaules is contained here, than which the 
tomb of Aras is more ancient: for, according to the re- 
lation of the Phliasians, Dysaules came into this country 
long after the reign of Aras ; since, if we may believe 
them, Aras was cotemporary with Prometheus the son of 
Japetus^ and was three generations prior tp Pelasgus 
the 9on of Areas, and to those who are called Autoch- 
thones by the Athenians. But in that temple which is 
called Anactorus, a chariot depends from the roof, which 
they report was the chariot of Pelops. And such are the 
particulars amoiuE the Phliasians most worthy of relation* 



CHAPTER XV. 

AEGOLICS. 



Ov proceeding from Corinth to Argoe, you wiH arrive 
aft acHy of no great magnitude, called QeoBfls: anddiey 
report, diat Cleone waa tbe daughter of Pdbps ; Aough^ 
according to others, she was one of the daughters of the 
river Aaopos^ which flows dvough Sicyon. The name, 
Aerefiire, was given to the city from one of ihese« In 
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this place there is a temple of Minerva, and the Atatae 
which it contains was made by Scyllis and Dipoenus. But 
some are of opinion that Dsedalus married a d^aighter of 
Gortynis, by whom he had Dipoenus and Scyllis. But 
besides this temple in Cleonsc, there are sepulchres of 
Eurytus and Cleatus, who were slain by the arrows of Her- 
culeSy when they went from Elis in order to view the 
Isthmian games ; and this because they opposed Hercules 
in the Augean war. But there are two roads which lead 
from Cleonse to Argos, one of which is convenient for 
light-armed soldiers^ and is a shorter way ; for that which 
leads to a place called Tretum is narrow, and on all sides 
invested with mountains, but is better adapted than the 
other for carriages. 

In these mountains the cave of the Nemean lion is yet 
to be seen, and the village Nemea is distant from hence 
about fifteen stadia. There is a temple of Nemean Ju- 
piter in this place well worthy of inspection, though the 
roof of it has fallen ofi; and no statue is left. About the 
temple there is a grove of cypresses : and they report, that 
Opheltes, being placed here on the grass by his nurse, 
was destroyed by a dragon. But the Argives sacrifice to 
Jupiter in Nemea, and choose a priest for Nemean Ju- 
piter. They propose, besides this, a contest of the Course 
to armed men, which is celebrated in the winter. The 
sepulchre of Opheltes, too, is in this place, about which 
there is an inclosure of stones, and there are certain altars 
within the inclosure. There is also a tomb raised from 
turf, of Lycurgus the father of Opheltes ; but they call 
the fountain Adrastia, either because Adrastus diacovei^ 
it, or for some other reason. They say, however, that 
the region was denominated from Nemea, the daughter of 
Asopus. 

But above Nemea, the mountain Apesas presents itself 
to the view, in which they report Perseus first sacrificed 
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to Jupiter Apesantius, But on returning to Tretus^ and 
again proceeding to Argos, you will perceive on the left 
hand ruins of M ycenas. And, indeed, the Greeks know^ 
that Perseus was the founder of Mycenss ; but I shall now 
relate the cause of his building the city, and on what ac^ 
count the Argives afterwards destroyed it; for in that 
region which is now called Argolis, they have no remem* 
brance of any circumstance more ancient than this. They 
report, then, that when Inachus reigned, he called the 
river by his own name, and sacrificed to Juno« It is also 
said, that Phoroneus first inhalnted this land, whose father 
Jnachus was not a man, but a river; and that, in con- 
junction with the rivers Cephissus, Asterion, and Inachus, 
he sat as a judge between Neptune and Juno, when they 
contended for the region* They add, that he decided in 
&vour of Juno, that Neptune afterwards took away all 
their water, and that, on this accoimt, neither Inachus 
nor any other of the rivers supplies them with water, un- ' 
less divinity swells them with rain ; for in summer, during 
the great dryness of the soil, they have no other water 
than that of Lema. But Phoroneus the son of Inachus 
first collected men together into civil society ; and hence 
the region into which they were first collected was called 
Phoronicus. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



This region, however, was denominated from Argus 
the son of a daughter of Phoroneus, and who reigned 
after Phoroneus, But Pirasus and Phorbas were the off*- 
spring of Argus, Triopas was the son of Phorbas, and 
Jasua and Agenor were the ofl&pring of Triopas. lo, 
therefore, was the daughter of Jasus, whether or not, ac- 
cording to the relation of Herodotus, or the account of 
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the Gt«ek8, she went to Egypt; but Crotapus the son of 
Agenor succeeded Jasus in the government, and Sthe&elas 
was the ofipring of Crotopus. But Danaus sailmg firom 
Egypt, and having expelled Gteknor the son of Sthenehs, 
took away the government from the grandsons of Agenor* 
And, uideed, the particulars respecting Danaus, and the 
daring wickedness o( his daughters towards thm cousins^ 
ate weU known to ev^ one, as likewise that, after the 
death of Danaus, Lynceus obtained the kingdom. But thtf 
sons of Abas, and the grandsons of Lynceus, so divided 
the kingdom among themselves, that Acririus remained 
at Argos, Proetus possessed Hineus, Midea, Tyrintha» 
and the maritime part of the Argolic land, of whose go* 
vemment Tirynthe yet remains as a monument. 

But some time after, Acrisius knowii^ that Perseus 
was yet alive, and illustrious for his achievements, gave 
up the river Larissa to Peneus. Perseus, however, being 
inflamed with a desire of seeing his grandfather by his 
mother's side, and of procuring his firiendship both by las 
words and actions, came to Larissa, at which time b^ng 
in the vigour of his age, and elated with the invention of 
the quoit, which he exhilrited to every one, be unde* 
signedly slew Acrbius, whose evil daemon brought him 
just then unperceived in his way, with a blow of it. And 
thus was the oracle formerly given to Acrisius confirmed, 
who could not escape the punishment of his intended 
cruelty to his daughter and grandson. But Perseus re* 
turning to Argos, ashamed of the infamy of the slaughter, 
persuaded Megapenthes the son of Proetus to deliver up 
the government to him. And after Megapenthes had 
complied with his reque^ Perseus built Mycena, which 
he so called, because in that place the sheath t)f his sword 
fell off I have also heatd it reported, that a man who 
was thirsty took this sheath olF the ground, mA fhai 
drilddng and being delighted wfth the mnnftig water 
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which he Bound Ihete, he called the region M yceoa. But 
HaiQer, in the OdyBsey^ mentions a woman of the name 
Mycene in the following Ferae: ^^Tyro and Alcmenei 
and Myeenei whoM browa are bound with a beautiful 
crown.'* 

And that Mycene, indeed, was the daughter of Inachus, 
and the wife of Arieator, is asserted in those verses which 
the Greeks call ff^ great Eoete, From Mycene, therefore, 
the city derived its name. But for my own part, I do not 
credit the relation, which they say they have heard* that 
MyceneuB was die son of Sparton, and Sparton of Pho^ 
roneus, since these persons were not Laceds^pioniaos. 
For among the Lacedaemonians there is an image of a 
woman called Sparta, in Amycke; but they would cer- 
tainly wonder, firom the novelty of the name, if they 
should hear that Sparton was the son of Phoroneus. It 
is certain, however, that the Argives destroyed Mycenae 
through envy. For when the Medes made an irruption 
into Greece, the Argives withheld their assistance, but 
the Mycenae sent to the Thermopylae eighty men, who 
participated with the Lacedaemonians of that illustrious 
imdertaking. Grief, th^efore, on account of their ra* 
vished glory, induced the Argives to cut off the Mycenae* 

Among other parts, however, of the inclosure, which 
still remain, a gate is perceived with lions standing on it: 
and they report, that these were the works of the Cyclops, 
who also made for Proetus the wall in Tirynthus. But . 
among the ruins of Myeenae there is a fountain called 
Peraea, and subterraneous habitations of Atreus and his 
aons, in which they deposited their treasures. There is 
abo a sepulchre of Atreus, and of all those who, returning 
finom Troy with Agamemnon, were slain at a banquet by 
^Bgisthus. For there is a dispute between the Lacedae- 
monians who inhabit Amyche, and the Mycenaeans, con- 
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ceming the sepulchre of Cassandra* There is also a tomb 
here of Agamemnon^ and of his charioteer Eurymedon, 
and one sepulchre in common of Teledamus'and PelopSj 
who^ as they report, were twins and die offspring of Caa- 
sandra, and who, while they were infants, were slain by 
iSgisthus at the tomb of their parents. There is likewise 
a sepulchre of Electra ; for she was given by Orestes in 
marriage to Pylades, from whom, according to Hellanicus, 
she bore to Pylades two sons, Medon and Strophius. But 
Clytemnestra and i^gisthus are buried at a little distance 
from the walls; for they were not thought worthy of 
burial within the walls, where Agamemnon and those that 
fell with him are interred* 



CHAPTER XVIL 



On the right hand of Mycens, and at the distance of 
fifteen stadia, there is a temple of Juno. Along the road 
a water flows which is called Eleutherion, and which the 
priests of the temple, and those who preside over arcane 
sacrifices, use for purifications. But the temple itself is 
situated in the more depressed part of Euboea; for they 
call this mountain Eubcea, and assert, that Euboea, Pro* 
symna, and Acraea, the daughters of the river Asterion/ 
were the nurses of Jimo; that from one of these, Acraea, 
the mountain which is opposite the temple of Juno rCi- 
ceived its appellation; from Euboea, the mountain in 
which the temple stands ; and that from the name of the 
third sister, the place which lies under the temple of Juno 
was called Prosymna. But Asterion flows under the 
le of Jupiter, and, £EdIing into a chasm, disappears, 
rows upon its banks which they call Asterion, 
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which they present to Juno^ and from the leaves of which» 
platted together, they form crowns. The architect of this 
temple was, they report, the Argive Eupolemus. 

But the sculpture above the columns partly relates to 
the birth of Jupiter, partly to the battle of the gods and 
giants, and partly to the Trojan war and the destruction 
of Ilium. There are statues, too, before the entrance of 
the temple, both of the women who have been the priest- 
esses of Juno, of heroes, and other persons, and, among 
these, of Orestes ; for the statue which is incribed with 
the name of Augustus is said to be the statue of Orestes* 
But in the vestibule of the temple, you will perceive on 
the left hand ancient statues of the Graces, and on the 
right hand the bed of Juno. In this vestibule, too, that 
shield is dedicated which Menelaus once took from Eu« 
phorbus in the Trojan war. But the statue of Juno is 
seated on a throne of great magnitude, which consists of 
ivory and gold, and which was the work of Polycletus. 
The goddess has a crown on her head, in which the 
Graces and Hours are represented ; and in one of her 
hands she holds a pomegranate, and in the other a sceptre. 
Bui the particulars respecting the pomegranate^ as they &e- 
long to an arcane discourse^ I shaU pass by in silence. 

With respect to the cuckoo which is on the sceptre of 
die goddess, they say it was placed there because Jupiter, 
being enamoured with Juno when a virgin, changed him- 
self into that bird, and that Juno pursued it as her sport. 
This relation, and all others of a similar kind concerning 
the gods, I do not by any means commit to writing as 
true, and yet I think, nevertheless, that they ought not to 
be neglected. It is said, too, that the statue of Hebe stood 
by that of Juno; that it was made by the art of Naucydes^ 
and thtft it consisted of ivory and gold. There is also an 
ancient statue of Juno here upon a column. But the most 
Ancient statue was made from the sylvan pear-tree, and was 
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brongfat bj Firafius Ae son of Argus to Tiryntlui; but, in 
conseqaeDoe of the Argives taking Tlryndia, was carried 
to die temple of Juno. This statue I myself saw, wbidi 
was in a sitting posture, and of no great magnitude. But 
die ofieiings which are wordiy of inspection in this temple 
are, first, an altar, in which the marriage of Hercules and 
Hebe is represented ; and this is of silver: but Acre is a 
peacock of gold and splendid stones, which the Emperor 
Adrian dedicated, because this bird is considered as sacred 
to Juno. There is also a golden crown and a purple robe 
here, the gifts of Nero. But above this temple diere are 
foundations of a more ancient temple, and other diings 
which have not been destroyed by the flames. This more 
ancient temple was burnt, through Chrysis the priest of 
Juno falling asleep, and the crowns being set on fire by a 
lamp which was near them. And Chrysis, indeed, the 
priest, fled to Tegea, in order to supplicate AGnerva Alea. 
The Argives, however, though they were oppressed widi 
such a calamity, did not throw down the statue of Chrysis; 
and it even remains at present in the fi^mt part of 
burnt temple. 



CHAPTER XVin. 



In the way whidi leads from Mycenss to Argos, and on 
die left hand of the temple of Perseus, th»« is an heroic 
monument near the road; for Perseus is honoured in this 
{riace by the neighbouring inhabitants, but the greatest 
honours are paid to him in Seriphus. The Athenians, 
also, have a grove sacred to Perseus, which contains die 
altars of Dictyes and Clymenes, who are called the savioura 
of Perseus. But aa proceeding to a little distance firam 
this monument of Perseus, in the borders of die Argives, 
you will perceive on die right hand the sepdchie of Thy- 
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eftoiy ttpott widdk there is a ttone ram, because ThyeeleA 
possessed a goldeo lam when he committed adultery with 
his brothto*s wife. Reason^ indeed, was not wanting to 
l^rsuade Atreus to recompense ill with ill ; and hence be 
put to death the children of Thyestes, and gave the so 
much celebrated feasts. I cannot, however, certainly 
affiitn, whether iGgisthus first did the injury unprovoked, 
MT whether he revenged, in the person of Agamemnon, the 
death of Tantalus the son of Thyestes, to whom Clyten^ 
nestra, when a virgin, was espoused by her father Tyn- 
darus. For my own part, I am unwilling to condemn 
them as naturally bad. But, if so great a punishment 
was due to the filthy c<mduct of Pelops towards Mjrrtilus, 
we must then acquiesce in the reply of the Pythian oracle 
to Glaucus, the son of Epicydes king of the Spartam^ 
when he perjured himself, and assert, that the punish- 
ment o{ this crime descended to the posterity of the 
guilty. 

But on proceeding from the rams (for so they call the 
sepulchre of Thyestes) you will perceive at a little distance, 
on the left hand, a place called Mysia, in which there is a 
temple of Mysian Ceres : which name originated firom a 
man called Mysius, who, as the Argives report, was the 
guest of Ceres. This temple is without a roof, but it con- 
tains another temple, raised from baked tiles, in which 
there are wooden images of Proserpine, Pluto, and Ceres. 
On departing from hence, you will arrive at the river Ini^ 
chus, which when you have passed over you may perceive^ 
in the first place, an altar of the sun, and afterwards a 
gate, which is denominated from the neighbouring temple 
of the goddess Ludna. But the Argives are the only 
C^ecians I am acquainted with that are divided into three 
kingdoms. For durii^ die reign of Anaxagoras, the son 
of Argeus and the grandson of Megapenthes, such a mad- 
nen invaded die women, that^ wandering from their own 
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habitations, they rambled about the country tiSl Melam* 
pus the son of Amythaon put a stop to their malady} in 
reward of which, Anaxagoras gave him and his brother 
Bias an equal share of the kingdom, in conjunction with 
himself. 

But, from Bias, five men reigned for four generations, 
as far as to Cyanippus the son of i^gialeus, all of whom 
derived their origin from Neleus on the mother's side. 
But from Melampus there were six generations, and as 
many men, as far as to Amphilocus the son of Amphia- 
raus. The descendants, however, of Anaxagoras, who 
were natives of this place, reigned for a longer time. For 
Iphis, the son of Alector and the grandson of Anaxagoras, 
left the government to Sthenelus, the son of his brother 
Capaneus; and afterwards, when Amphilocus, in conse- 
quence of the destruction of Troy, migrated into that 
place which is now called, from him, Amphilocus, and 
Cyanippus died without children, Cylarabes the son of 
Sthenelus alone obtained the kingdom. But neither did 
he leave any children behind him. Orestes, therefore, 
the son of Agamemnon, obtained Argos, reigned over the 
neighbouring places, and, besides his paternal govern- 
ment, entered into an alliance with many of the Ar- 
cadians, possessed the Spartan kingdom, and always had 
the mercenary troops of the Phocenses to assist him. But 
Orestes reigned over the Lacedaemonians, who willingly 
subjected themselves to his command; for they thought 
that a descendant of Tyndarus was more worthy to reign 
over them, than Nicostratus and Megapenthes, who were 
the progeny of Menelaus by a slave. 

Orestes, however, dying, Tisamenus succeeded to the 
government, who was the son of Orestes by Hermione 
the daughter of Menelaus ; for that Erigone the daughter 
of iSgisthus brought forth Penthilus, the bastard son of 
Orestes, is testified by Cinaethon in his verses. But during 
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the reign of this Tisamenus^ the HeracUdas, or posterity 
of Hercules, came into Peloponnesus, viz. Temenus and 
Cresphontes, the sons of Aristomachus ; for a third son, 
Aristodemus, being dead, the brothers of the deceased 
engaged in this expedition. And, indeed, as it appears to 
me, they are very properly dubious concerning the Argi 
and the kingdom in Argos ; for Tisamenus was the grand- 
son of Pelops, but the Heraclidse derived their origin from 
Peraeus* With respect to Tyndarus, they evince that he 
was ejected by Hippocoon ; but they say that Hippocoon 
and his sons being cut off by Hercules, the kingdom was 
assigned to the children of Tyndarus. 

They likewise report things of this kind conceming 
Messenia : for they say that Hercules, having taken Pyhis, 
kft this region as a deposit with Nestor. Hence they ex^ 
pelled Tisamenus from Lacedasmon and Argi ; from Mes- 
senia, the posterity of Nestor, Alcmaeon the son of SiHus 
and the grandson of Thrasymede, and Pisistratus the soA 
of Pisistratus ; and besides these the children of Psbod^ 
die son of Antflochus, Melanthus the son of Andro« 
pompus, the grandson of Bonis, and the great-grandsoii 
of Penthilus^ who was the son of Periclymenes. Tisa- 
menus, therefore, came with an army and his sons into 
that part of Greece which is now called Achaia, and 
likewise the posterity of Neleus, except Pisistratus (for I 
do not know to what people he betook himself) ; but all 
die rest came to Adiens ; and from these the progeny of 
ihe Pseonidfls and Alcmaeonidse were denominated. Bttt 
Melanthus, also, obtained the government, having tx- 
pelled Thymoetes the son of Oxyntas ; for Thymoetes 
was the last of the descendants of Theseus that reigned 
over the Athenians. But the present discourse does not 
require that I should say any thing conceming Cresphoh* 
tas and the children of Aristodemus. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

But TemenuB having obtained the kingdom of the Ar- 
ffrest instead of his own children employed Ddphonte^ 
die 9on of Antimachus, the grandson of Thrasyanor, and 
tibe great-grandson of Ctesippus who wa9 tbe son of Her* 
cuks, both as his associate in war and his counseDor in 
every undertaking ; fori prior to this, he had made lum 
his son-in-law, and was delighted with his daughter 
Hymethon more than with any of his odier childien, so 
that it was suspected he would transfer the kingdom to 
her and Deiphontes. In consequence of all this, he was 
shun by (he stratagems of his sons, the eldest of whomi 
Cu(U8» took possession of the kingdom. 3ut the Argives, 
who £rom the earliest period were advocates for liberty of 
q[»eech and laws of their own making, so dminisbed the 
power of kings, that they left nothing to Cisus and his 
posterity but the m^re name of a king. And the people 
having capitally condemned Melta^ the son of litddaua 
and the grandson of Medon, derived him of die royal 
wdiority. 

But in the cHy of the Argives the most splendid of dl 
dkeir temples is that of Apollo Lycins; and the statue 
which it at present contain^ was the work of Attahis tbe 
Atheniaii. The statue, however, which existed a^ first 
wtiB of wood, and was dedicated, togedker with d^e tenple^ 
by Daoaus; for at that time I am persuadjed all statues 
were formed fxom wood, and eapeciidly the Egypdan 
steiiues.' But Daaaos established the temple of the Lycian 
ApoHo, on die following account. When Danaus came ie 
Argos, he contended for the kingdom widi Gelanor the 
son of Sthenela ; and as each of them addressed many 
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arguments to the people, both of a probable and judt 
naturei and those of Gelanor appeared to be not less 
valid than those of Danaus, hence the decision of the 
dispute was deferred till the next day. But on the next 
day a wolf rushed on a herd of oxen that were feeding 
before the walls^ and attacked the bull that was the leader 
of the herd. This circumstance occasioned the Argives 
to assimilate Grelanor to the buU, and Danaus to the 
wolf; because, as the wolf is an animal that has no as* 
sociation with men, so Danaus tUl that time had no corre* 
spondence wilh the Argtves ; but as the wolf had van^^ 
quished the bull, on this account Danaus obtained the 
kingdom. And Danaus being of opinion diat Apollo sent 
the wolf to this herd of oxen, built the temple of Lycian 
ApoUo. 

In ihis temple die throne of Danaus is dedicated, and 

an image of Biton, which is a man carrying a fouU bn his 

shoulders. But Lyceas asserts in his verses^ that Bitoti 

possessed wadi strength at body, that when the Argires , 

brought to Nemea dieir sacrifice to Jupiter, he Kfted and 

carried the bull Yrbkh was to be sacrificed. Near this 

image they enkindle a fire, which Aey call tlie fire of 

Phoroneus; fi»r they do. not admit that fire was grren by 

Prometliaus to men, but ascribe the inyention of it to 

Phofoneus. With respect to the wooden statues of Venus 

SBd Mercury, they report that the one was tibe wovk ^ 

Epeas, but the oAer the gift of Hypemmeflftra ; forof idl 

his daughters Danaus alone led HypennnestrK to liie 

place of judgment, because she was disobedient to the 

commands of her fiither. For she considered that the 

safety of Lynceus would not be accomplished without 

danger to herself, and that by not participating with her 

nsters of the daring attempt and stratagems in which they 

engi^ged, the w<wdd render the infamy of her faAer and 

sisters more apparent Hewerer, she was acquitted by 
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the decisioti of the Argives; and^ in memorial of this 
offiuTi she dedicated a statue of Venus, which they call 
Nicepharos, or the Victorious. 

But within the temple there is a statue of Ladas, who 
in swiftness of foot sul'passed all the men of his time, and 
of Mercury, who is represented thinking how he shall 
make a lyre from a tortoise which he had taken away. 
Before the temple there is a footstool, in which the 
batde of the bull and wolf is represented, and together 
with these a virgin, throwing a stone at the bull. They 
believe that this virgin is Diana: and these were dedi* 
cated by Danaus, as likewise the pillars which are near 
them, and the wooden statues of Jupiter and Diana. In 
the same place, too, there are sepulchres, one of Linus 
the son of Apollo, and the other of Psamathe the daugh* 
ter of Crotopus* They report that this Linus is the same 
with the poet of that name, the particulars respecting 
whom I shall defer to a more convenient part of this 
description; for what concerns Psamathe I have related 
in my account of the Megarensian afiairs. But besides all 
these, there is a statue of Apollo Agyieus, or the guardian 
qfway8t and an altar of Jupiter Pluvius, upon which those 
who, by uniting their forces, procured the return of Poly- 
nices to the Theban kingdom, swore that Aey would die 
if they could not take Thebes. But the Argives appear 
to me to assert things less probable concerning the tomb 
of Promotheus than the Opuntii. They likewise farther 
report as follows. 



CHAPTER XX. 



If you pass by the image of Creugas the pugilist, 
you will perceive a trophy erected on account of the 
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ContttfaianSf and. a statue of Jupiter Milichius, ot,the 
Mildf of white stone, and the work of Polycletus. But 
I have heard that it ¥ras dedicated on the following ac- 
count. The Lacedeemonians having undertaken a war 
against the Argives, did not cease their hostilities till 
Philip the son of Amyntas compelled them to rest satisfied 
with the ancient boundaries of their kingdom. In former 
timesy indeed, the Lacedaemonians did not meditate any 
conquests beyond Peloponnesus, but they were alwa3r8 
taking away something firom the dominion of the Argivea; 
or else the Axgives, when the Lacedaemonians were en- 
gaged in wars beyond thek own boundaries, pressed on 
the Lacedaemonians. Both, therefore, having arrived at 
the extremity of hatred, the Argives thought proper to 
maintain a thousand chosen men, appointing the Argive 
Bryas for their general. This man, among many injuries 
which he committed towards the people, seized on a virgin 
as she was going to be married, and then laid the blame 
of her capture on her attendants. The virgin, however, 
in the same night, blinded Bryas while he was asleep, and 
being sozed as soon as it was day, she fled in a suppliant 
posture to the people, who would not suffer her to be 
punished by the thousand men. In consequence of this a 
battle ensuing, the people were victors, who, giving way 
to their wrath, did not leave one of their adversaries 
alive. 

But afterwards other expiations of civil blood took 
place, and a statue of mild Jupiter was dedicated. Near 
this, too, there are images fashioned from stone of Cleobis 
and Biton, who, placing their mother in the car, drew her 
themselves to the temple of Juno. Opposite to this there 
is a temple of Jupiter Nemeus, in which there is an up- 
right brazen statue of the god, the work of Lysippus. 
But after this, on proceeding to the right hand, you wil 
perceive ihe sepulchre of Phoroneus. Indeed, even at 
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present they perform funeral ofaaequies to Phonmeuft 
But above the temple of Jupiter Memeus there is a most 
ancient temple of Fortune, in which Palamedes dedicated 
the dice which he invented. Near this there is a sepulchre 
of Ariadne ; for they report, that she and other women 
followed Bacchus when he led his army to Argos: but 
Perseus, as he was victor in this engagement, slew many 
of those women. The odier females, therefore, are buried 
in common; but Ariadne, as she surpassed the rest in 
dignity, has a sepulchre of her own. 

Not far from hence there is a temple of the Hours : 
and on leaving this, you will perceive the statues of Poly- 
nices the son of Oedipus, and of all those leaders who feB 
with him fighting under the Theban walls. Of these 
men, seven only are mentioned by .^Bschylus, though 
many of the Argive generals and many from Messene 
and Arcadia associated in this war. Near these seven (for 
the Argives also have followed the number of iEschylua) 
the statues of those are placed who took Thebes ; vis. 
^^^gialeus the son of Adrastus, Promachus tbe son of 
ParthenopsBus and the grandson of Talaus, Polydorus the 
son of Ippomedon and Thersander ; likewise the children 
of Amphiaraus, i. e. Alcmseon and AmphilocuS) and Dio^ 
med and Sthenelus ; and besides these, Euryalus the son 
of Medsteus, and Adrastus and Timeas, the sons of Poly- 
nices. Not far, too, from these statues, the monument of 
Danaus is exhibited, and an empty sepulchre of th^se 
Argives, that either fell at Troy, or died after returning 
home« 

In this place there is likewise a temple of Jupiter th€ 
Saviour; afiter which you will arrive at a building where 
the Argive women bewail Adonis. On the right hand of 
the entrance of this temple there is a temple dedicated to 
tiie river Cephissus. They report, that the witter of this 
river has not once disappeared through Neptune, but 
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diey have found that in the place where the temple stands 
die river flows under the earth. But near the temple of 
Cephissus there is a head of Medusa, of stone, and which 
they report was the work of the Cyclops. The place he- 
hind this they call, even at present, the Crifenon, or <rj* 
hunal of judgment^ because it is said that Hypermnestra 
was tried in this by Danaus. Not far from hence there 
18 a theatre, which contains, among other things worthy 
of inspection, a man slaying another man, viz. Perilauet 
the Argive slaying the Spartan Othryades. And this same 
Penlaus was, prior to this, declared victor in wrestling at 
the Nemean games. 

But above the theatre there is a temple of Venus, and 
before the basis upon which the statue of the goddess 
stands, Telesilla, who composed songs, stands on a co- 
lumn. Volumes of her verses are scattered at her feet, 
and she herself is represented beholding a helmet, which 
she holds in her hands, and is about to place on her head. 
This Telesilla was in other respects a renowned woman, 
and particularly was celebrated for her poetical com- 
positions. But at the time when the Argives suffered more 
through Cleomenes the son of Anaxandridas, and king of 
the Lacedaemonians, than can be expressed, one part of 
such as survived the engagement, and fled as suppliants 
to the grove of Argos, violated the conditions of peace to 
which they were called ; and another part, finding them- 
selves deceived, burned themselves, together with the 
grove. Cleomenes, therefore, led the Lacedaemonians to 
Argos, now destitute of men : but then Telesilla, collect- 
ing together the servants, and all such as through youth 
or age were incapable of bearing arms, led them to the 
walls^ and gathering herself all the arms which were left 
either in houses or temples, she armed all the women that 
were in the vigour of their age, and placed them at that 
part of the town which she knew the Lacedaemonians 
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would attack. But when the Laeedsemonians drew near, 
the women were not frightened at their waxlike clamour, 
buty receii4ng them boldly, fought with great vigour and 
strength. And the Lacedaemonians considering, that if 
they destroyed the women, they should obtain an invidious 
victory, and at the same time that it would be shameful 
for them to be vanquished, in consequence of these reasons, 
surrendered themselves to the women. And this illustrious 
achievement was indeed predicted by the Pythian oracle ; 
and Herodotus exhibits the oracle, whether he understood 
it in a different sense, or whether he apprehended its true 
meaning. But the oracle is as follows : '' When a female 
having conquered the male species, shall expel them, and 
shall obtain the chief renown among the Argives, then 
many of die Argives will be lacerated on all sides.^' And 
such is the oracle respecting the achievement of the women. 



CHAPTER XXL 



On descending from hence, and again proceeding to the 
forum, you will perceive the sepulchre of Cerdes the wife 
of Phoroneus. There are also in the same place the tem- 
ples of iEsculapius and Diana, who is called Persuasion, 
This last was dedicated by Hypermnestra, when she ob- 
tained . the victory over her father in the court of judi- 
cature, who pleaded in his defence that he had spared 
Lynceus. There is also a brazen statue of i^neas, and a 
place which they call Delta. But the reason assigned for 
this appellation, as it does not appear to me satisfactory, 
I shall willingly pass over. Before this place there is an 
altar of Jupiter Phyxius, and near it is the sepulchre of 
Hypermnestra the mother of Amphiaraus, and likewise of 
another Hypermnestra the daughter of Danaus. Lynceua 
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ib also buried kk the «ame tomb; and opposite to this you 
may perceive the sepulchre of Talaus the son of 
conceming whom, as likewise his posterity, we have 
coursed before. 

But they report that Hegelaus established the tempK 
of Minerva the trumpet; and they say, that Hegelaus was 
tlie son of Tyrrhenus ; that Tyrriienus, who wae tbe son 
of Hercules and a woman eaHed Lyda, first invented the 
trumpet; that Hegelaus, the Dorian, taught those that 
tbllowed Temenus the use of the instrument; and that on 
this account he called Minerva the trumpet. But before 
the temple of Minerva you will perceive a sepulchre, which, 
they iKiy, is the tomb of Epimenides : for, when the Lacedae- 
monians warred on the Gnossians, they took Epimenides 
alive, and afterwards putting him to death, because he 
predicted things unpleasant to them, they buried his dead 
body in this place. But the building of white stone, which 
nearly stands in the middle of the forum, is a trophy of 
Pyrrhus, king of the Epirots, according to the report of 
die Argives. His dead body was burnt in this place, and 
his sepulchre may be found here, in which there is a re- 
presentation of several things which he used in battle, and 
among the rest of his elephants. And this building is 
about his funeral pile, but the body of Pyrrhus lies in the 
temple of Ceres, before which building he feU, as I have 
related in my description of the Attic affairs. 

In the entrance of tiiis temple of Ceres, you may yet see 
a brazen riiield of Pyrrhus suspended over the gates. But 
not far from the building in the forum of the Axgives there 
is a tomb of earth, in which they report the head of the 
Gorgon Medusa is buried, conceming whom, without 
attending to fable, the following particulars are related. 
In the first place, it is said, that she was the daughter of 
Phorcys, and that her father dying, she reigned over the 
inhabitants of the Tritonian marsh ; that she was accus- 
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tomed to hunt, and lead the Africaoa to battle and (faat 
(^posilig the army of Perseus^ whidi conaisted of Pelopoii-! 
neaian soldiers, she was slain in the night by stratagem. 
It is said^ too» that Perseus, wondering at the beauty of her 
j^ead body, cut off her head, for the purpose of showing it 
to the Greeks. But Proclus, the Carthaginian, the son of 
Eucrates, delivers an account of Medusa more probable 
than the preceding. According to him, then, there aie 
many wild beasts in the deserts of Afirica of an incredible 
species, and, among these, savage men and women. Pro- 
dus adds, that he saw at Rome a man that was brou^t 
from thence, and that it appears probable to him, that 
Medusa was one of these women, who, wandering as &r as 
the Tritonian marsh, destroyed the inhabitants, till she was 
herself shun by Perseus : but that Minerva is reported to 
have assisted Perseus, because the men that dwell about 
the Tritonian marsh are sacred to Minerva. 

But in Argos, besides this sepulchre of Medusa, there 
18 a tomb of Perseus Gorgophone, or the slayer of Gorgon; 
the reason of which appellation must be obvious to every 
one. It is said, that she was the first woman, who, on the 
death of her husband Perieres the son of iSolus, married 
another man, Oebalus ; for, prior to. this, it was usual for 
women on the death of their husbands to abstain from 
marrying again* Before this sepulchre there is a stone 
trophy of one Laphaes an Argive, who (for I write what^ 
the Argives themselves assert) was violently ejected by the 
people after he had obtained the government After this 
he fled to Sparta, and the Lacedaemonians endeavoured 
to restore him to his tyranny : but the Argives being vic- 
tors in the engagement, they slew Laphaes, and mai^ of 
the Lacedsemonians. But the temple of Latona is not &r 
from this trophy, and the statue is the work of Praxiteles. 
The image of the virgin which stands near the goddess 
they call Chloris; and report, that she, was the di^ufi^ter 
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of Niobe, and that her name at first was Meliboea; but 
that when the children of Amphion were destroyed by 
Diana and Apollo, she al<Hie toother with Amycia were 
preserved^ because they supplicated Latona. They add, 
that MeliboBa through fright became immediately pale, 
and that this colour continuing the rest of her life, she 
eame to be catted Chloris instead of MeKbaa, And the 
Argires indeed assert, that the temple of Latona was at 
^ first buUt by these surviving children of Niobe. But I, 
who pay more attention to the poetry of Homer than 
others, believe that none of the children of Niobe were 
spaxed ; and the foUowing lines confirm my opinion : 

But two the goddess^ twelve the queen ei^oy'd: 
Thoee boasted twelve th' aveDging two destroy'd. 

For Homer knew that the house of Amphion was over- 
turned from its foundation. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



On the right hand of the temple of Latona, you will 
perceive the temple of Juno Antheia, or tJte Florid: and 
before this there is a sepulchre of those women who, fol- 
lowing the army of Bacchus from the islands of the iEgean 
sea, fett in an engagement against the Argives and their 
leader Perseus ; and on this account they call them Marines. 
But opposite to the sepulchre of the women there is a 
temple of Ceres, whom they caU Pelasgis, from Pelasgus, 
the son of Triopas, by whom it was dedicated. Not far 
firom hence you may perceive the sepulchre of Pelasgus, 
which when you have passed by, you will behold a brazen 
tomb of no great magnitude, and which sustains ancient 
statues of Diana, Jupiter, and Minerva. Lycias- reports 
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in his verses, that the second of these statues is that of 
Jupiter fAe Machinator, and that the Argives who warred 
agwist Troy swore in this place, that they would not de» 
sist from fighting, till either they had taken Troy, or died 
in the attempt. But it is reported by others, that the 
bones of Tantalus are buried in this tomb, viz. of that 
Tantalus who was married to Clytemnestra before she was 
the wife of Agamemnon ; whether this Tantalus was the 
son of Thyestes or of Bronteus, for both these reports are 
circulated concerning him. I have no doubt, however, 
but that he was buried in this place. 

But I have seen in Sipylus the sepulchre of that Tan- 
talus who is called the son of Jupiter and Plutus, and it 
is well worthy of inspection. No necessity, however, com* 
pelled him to fly from Sipylus, as was the case with Pelops 
afterwards, whom IIus the son of Phryx expelled with an 
army. And thus much have I inquired concerning par« 
ticulars of this kind. But with respect to the operations 
which take place in a ditch near this place, they are said 
to have been established by one Nicostratus a native: 
and even at present they throw into this ditch burning 
lamps to Proserpine the daughter of Ceres. There is here 
also a temple of Neptune, who is called Prosclystius or the 
Inundator : for they report that Neptune deluged a great 
part of the land, because Inachus and thoQie of his counsel 
asserted that the land belonged to Juno, and not to Nep^ 
tune. But then Juno entreated Neptune to draw back 
the sea; and the Argives built a temple to Neptune 
Prosclystius, in the place from whence the water retreated. 

But on proceeding not far from hence, you will perceive 
' the sepulchre of Argus, who appears to have been the son 
of Jupiter and Niobe the daughter of Phoroneus. After 
this there is a temple of the Dioscuri, which not only 
contains their images, but likewise those of their children, 
Anaxis and Mnasinous ; and together with these, the mo* 
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them of the children HSlaira and Phcebei made by Difneiiiis 
and Scyllis from ebony. The hones Vkeynae axe for the 
most part made from ebony, and a few parts are fashioned 
from ivory. But near the kings, or the Dioscuri, there is 
a temjde of Ludna, which was dedicated by Helen at that 
time when Theseus, departmg to Thesprotia together 
with Perithous, was taken by the Dioscuri at Aphidna, 
and Helen was brought back to Lacedsemon. For they 
report that she was with child by Theseus, that she was 
delivered in Argos, and that she established the temple of 
Lucina. They add fiirther, that the girl which she brought 
forth was given to Clytemnestra, and that afterwards she 
was married to Menelaus. Hence Euphorion Chalcideo- 
sis, Alexander Pleuronius, and prior to these Stesichorus 
Himereeus, assert the same in their verses as the Argives, 
that Iphigenia was the daughter of Theseus. 

Beyond the temple of Lucina there is a temple of He- 
cate, and the statue is the work of Scopas, and is of stone^ 
but, opposite to this, there are two statues of the same 
goddess of brass, one of which was made by Polycletus, 
and Ae other by Naucydes the brother of Pericletus, and 
die son of Mothon. But on proceeding along the direct 
road to the gymnasium, which is called the gymnasium of 
Cylarabus, from the son of Sthenelus, you wiD see the se- 
pulchre of Licymnius the son of Electryon, who according 
to Homer was slain by Tleptolemus the son of Hercules, 
and on account of which slaughter Tleptolemus fled from 
Argos. But at a little distance from the gymnasium of 
Cylarabus, and on passing by that gate which is near it, 
you will perceive the tomb of Sacadas, who first sung on 
a pipe at Delphos the Pythian song, with which Apollo 
was so pleased, that he became reconciled with the pipers, 
with whom prior to this he was at enmity, through the 
contests of Marsyas and Silenus. But in the gymnasium 
of Cylarabus there is a statue of Minerva, who is called 
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PoQia: and they show in the same place die tomb of 
Sthenelu^y and likewise of Cylarabus himeelf. And not 
far fiom the gyamasitun, there is a common aepnldire of 
those Argives who sailed in conjunction with the Atlie- 
maw> for the purpose of subduing Syracuse and Sicily. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



Aftsr dii% on returning from the way which b called 
holloWi a temple of Bacchus presents itself to the view on 
the ri^t hand, whose statue, as they report, was brought 
from Eubcea. lE'or the Ghreeks, on their return from Troy, 
happening to be shipwrecked near Caphareus, such of 
the Argives as were able to reach the land were nearly 
consumed with hunger and cold. In this situation, they 
are said to have implored the gods to preserve them in so 
{^reat a calamity ; and that as they pursued their way they 
percdved a cave sacred to Bacchas, a statue of the god 
within the cave, and many wild goats, which had collected 
themselves together in this place, in order to avoid the 
storm. These the Argives slew, feasted on their flesh, and 
used their skins instead of garments. But after the storm 
abated they repaired their ships, and returned to their 
country, taking with them the image out of the cave, which 
even at present they religiously venerate. 

But you may perceive the house of Adrastus very near 
the temple of Bacchus, and at some distance from this 
ihe temple of Amphiaraus; and beyond this again the 
sepulchre of Eriphyle. After these there is a grove of 
iEsculapius, and after this the temple of Baton. Thia 
Baton was of the race of Amphiaraus, who descepded from 
the Melampodse, and drove the chariot of Amphiaraus in 
battle: but when the Argives were repulsed from the 
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Thebtti waUs^ this Baton disappeared in the aam^ chagm 
in which Amphiaiaua and his chariot vani^ied. But oi| 
returning from this hoQoWi you ma; pei^ceive that wlikh 
they call the sepulchre of Symethes, If this tomb, there^ 
fbrOi be empty, and was raised in memory of the woman^ 
their relation is probable ; but if they assert that the dead 
body of Symethes is there buried, I cannot assent to their 
assertion, though any one ignorant of the Epidauriaa 
affiurs may be induced to be of this opinion* 

But among the images of i^culapius, that which is the 
most iUnstrious of any at present among the Argiyes* re« 
presents the god sitting, is made of white stone, has Healjdi 
standing by i^ and the artists Xenophihis and Straton, by 
whom the statues were made. The temple was. established 
at first by Sphyrus the son of Machaon, and the brother 
of that Alexenor who is honoured by the Sicyoniaijtf 
in Titana. But there is a statue of Pheraea Diana (for 
the Argives also venerate Phersea Diana) both among the 
Athenians and Sicyonians : and this statue, as they report 
was brought hidier from Pherae in Sicily. I can by no 
means, howeyer, assent to the following report: For the 
Argives say, that there is a sepulchre in Argos, of Deianira 
the daughter of Oeneus, and another^of Helenus the son 
of Priam; and that they have a statue of Minerva, which 
was brought from Troy, and was the cause of Ilion being 
taken. For it is evident that the Palladium (as it b called) 
was brought by JEaeas into Italy: and we know that 
Deianira died at Trachina, and not at Argos ; and that 
her tomb is near Heradea, under the mountain Oeta. 

The particulars, however, respecting Helenus the son of 
Prianv I have already related; viz. that he came into 
Epirus with Pyrrhus the son of Achilles, that he took, 
care of the children of Pyrrhus after his death, that he 
married Andromache, and that Ceirtrine received her name 
ftom Cestrinus the son of Helenus. Nor are the A^gisa 
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hiflitoriiate ignorant that all their relations are not by any 
meana true; but they conunit them to writing, because 
it is no easy matter to persuade the multitude to ciiange 
thdr opinions. But diere are other things worthy of in- 
spection in the country of the Argives, and among these 
a subterranean edifice in which there is a brazen bed- 
chamber, which Acrisius once made for the security of his 
dau^^ter* This, however, was destroyed by Perihuis during 
his tyraimy ; and at present it contains the sepulchre of 
CSrotopus, and a temple of Bacchus Cresius. For lliey 
report, that when Bacchus, after the war with Perseus, 
laid aside his anger, mighty honours were paid to him by 
the Argiveiju &nd that this illustrious temple was dedicated 
to him. They add, that it was afterwards called Cresium, 
because Ariadne was buried there by Bacchus. But 
Lyceas reports, that when the temple was restored, an 
earthen urn was found, which contained the ashes of 
Ariadne, and that it was seen by him and many of the 
Argives. Near this temple of Bacchus there is a temple 
of Celestial Venus : but they call the tower Larissa, from 
the name of the daughter of Pelasgus: from whom, also, 
two cities in Thdssaly are called by the same name ; one of 
which is near the sea, and the other is situated by the river 
Peneus. 



CHAPTER XXIV- 



On ascending to the tower, you wiU perceive the temple 
of Juno Acrssa, and likewise the temple of Apollo, which 
Pythacus, when he came to Delphos, k said to have first 
built. But the statue which it contains at present is of 
brass, and in an upright posture, and is called DiradioUs 
Apollo, because the place in which the temple stands is 
denominated Dira. The oracle in this temple (for answers 
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aie given by it even now) is celebrated in the following 
manner. The woman who predicts future events b for- 
bidden an association with men, and sacrifices a lamb on 
one night in every month, and immediately on tasting the 
blood becomes possessed by the god. After the temple 
of Diradiotes Apollo, there is a temple of Perspicacious 
Minerva, which was dedicated by Diomed, because this 
goddess, when he was fighting before Troy, dispersed the 
darkness firom his eyes. Adjoining to this, also, there is 
a stadium, in which games are celebrated to Nemean 
Jupiter, and to Juno. But in going to the tower on die 
left hand^ you may perceive the monument of the sons of 
.^Igyptus ; for here their heads are buried separate from 
the other parts of the body, but in Lema, the other parts 
of the body without the head: for the youths were 
slaughtered in Lema, and the women, as soon as they were 
dead, cut off their heads, for the purpose of convincing 
their fitdier of their daring attempt. 

In the high tower which is called Larissa, there is a 
temple of Jupiter, who is sumamed LarissieuSj which is * 
without a roof; and the statue of the god, which is of 
wood, does not any longer stand on a base. There is 
also in this place a temple of Minerva, which is well 
worthy of inspection. This temple, among other statues, 
contains a wooden statue of Jupiter, which has two eyes, 
each in its natural place, and a third in the forehead. 
They report that diis is the Jupiter Patrius, which was 
placed in the open air, in the palace of Priam the son of 
Laomedon, and to whose altar Priam, when Troy was 
taken by the Greeks, fled for refiige. They add, that 
when tihe spoil was divided, this statue fdl to the lot of 
Sthenelus the son of Capaneus, and that on this account it 
was dedicated by him in this place. But we may collect 
the propriety of the statue having three eyes, if wecon- 
sidefi diat, in the ojAnion of all men, Jupiter reigns in the 
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heavens : and tliat he governs the places under the earthi 
is evident from this verse of Homeri in which the subter* 
ranean ruler is caUed Jupiter : 

'^ Jove subterranean^ and of high renown 
Proeerpine." 

And ^schylus, the son of Euphorioni calls Jupiter the 
mler of the sea. Hence, whoever made the statue, gave 
it three eyes, because this god rules over 4he aforesaid 
three divisions of the world. 
But there are certain roads in Argos which lead into 

r 

Other places of Peloponnesus ; and one of these leads to 
Tegea, a city of Arcadia. On the right hand, too, of this 
road there is a mountain called Lycone, which mostly 
abounds with cypress-trees. But on the summit of the' 
mountain there is a temple of Orthia Diana, and the 
statues of Apollo, Latona, and Diana, of white stone: and 
these are said to be the works of Polyckftuk. On descend- 
ing from the mountain, you may perceive, on the left hand 
of the public road, another temple of Diana: and at a 
little distance from hencei on the right hapd, there is a 
mountain called Chaon, whose bottom is invested with 
planted trees. Here, too, the water of EraSimis rises 
apparently, deriving its origin from the Stymphaltfe of 
Arcadia, in the same manner as these streams which are 
called Rheti flow from Euripus to Eleusis, and frcnn Chehoe 
into the sea which Eleusis contains. Neair this eniptioii 
of Erasinus from the mountain Lyeone, they saerifioe ia 
Bacchus and Pan; and they celebhite a festival to Boc^ 
ohus, which they call Turbe. Bdt oii returning io ibM 
road which leads to Tegea, you witt see on the right hand 
of the street called Trochos, Cenchres^. They cannot; 
assiign any reason why this ptsce is So eiillbd* Petfaapa 
the name is derived from Cenchreus the son of Pirene. 
Tkere ave busts hi this phtc^ which tfi^ cfifl Pn^mMth 
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of those Argives that Tanqiusfaed the LacedsenbiiianB at 
Hjsia. I find that this batde took plaoe when PisistralaB 
ruled over the Athenians^ and in the fourth year of that 
Olympiad in which Eurybotua the Athenian was dedared 
victor in the stadium. But on descending to the more 
depressed parts, you wiD see the ruins of Hysis, a toWn 
once situated in Argolis; and in which place, as tfa^ 
report, the Laoedeemonians once suffered a loss. • 



CHAPTER XXV. 



But the way which leads from Argi to Mantinea is not 
llie same with the road to Tegea, but commences from 
the gates which are near Dira. In this road there is a 
temple with a twofold entrance, one of which looks to the 
east, and the other to the west. And in the former of 
these there is a wooden statue of Venus, and in die latter, 
of Mars. These statues are said to have been dedicated 
by Polynices and the Argives, who in conjunction with 
him revenged the injuries of his brother. Proceeding 
from hence, when you have passed over the torrent which 
is called Charadrus, you will arrive at a place which is 
denominated (Enoe, from OBneus, according to the re* 
port of the Argives. For they say, that OBneus, who 
reigned in ^tolia, being driven from his kingdom by the 
sons of Agrius, fled to Diomed at Argos ; and that Diomed 
led an army into Calydonia, and revenged the injuries of 
CEneus, but told him, that he could not remain in his do« 
minions. He exhorted him, therefore, to follow him to 
Argos, with which (Eneus complied, and in consequence 
of this obtained many honours, which it was proper a 
grandfiuher should receive, and caused the place where 
he died to be called (Enoe. 
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Bat above OBnoe you will perceive the mountain Arte* 
ndsium, and on its summit a temple of Diana. The same 
mountauii too, contains the fountains of the river Inachus : 
for the fountains are certainly here, though the water does 
not rise out of the eardi in any great quantity. Except 
this there is nothing worthy of inspection. But there is 
another way from the gates near. Dira, which leads to 
Lyrcea. Lynceus is said to have fled into this place, when 
he alone of his fifty brothers was spared, and to have de- 
dicated on this account a statue holding a torch. For 
it was agreed upon between him and Hypermnestra, that 
if he escaped the stratagems of Danaus, he should hold 
up a torch ; and they say, that Hypermnestra firom La- 
rissa held up another torch, to signify that she had escaped 
the danger of the attempt And in commemoration of 
this affair, the Argives every year celebrate the festival of 
Torches. This town was then called Lyncea;. but when 
Lyrcus afterwards came to reside in it, who was the 
bastard son of Abas, it was called by his name. 

Among the ruins there are other things not worthy of 
a description, and a statue of Lyrcus on a column. But 
Lyrcea is distant from Argi about sixty stadia, and as 
many from Omeae. But Homer, in his catalogue of the 
Greeks that went against Troy, does not mention the city 
Lyrcea ; from whence it appears, that the city at that time 
was not inhabited : but with respect to Omese (for it was 
then inhabited), as it is situated in the country of the 
Argives, it is mentioned by the poet, before either Phlius 
or Sicyon. This city derives its name from Omeus the 
son of Erectheus. But Peteus was the son of Omeus, 
and Mnestheus of Peteus, who, in conjunction with the 
Athenians, assisted Agamemnon in subverting the king- 
dom of Priam. But afterwards the Argives destroyed the 
authority of the Omeatae; and when this took place, they 
cohabited with the Argives. In Otnese there is at present 
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a temple of Diana, and a wooden gtatue in an upright 
position. There is also another temple, dedicated to all 
the gods in common. But PUiasia and Sicyonia are A* 
tuated beyond Omese* 

Again, as you. go from Argi to Epidauria, you will per-- 
oeive a building on the right hand, which for the most 
part resembles a pyramid. This building contains shields, 
which are fiishioned after the manner of the Argolic 
shields : and they report, that there was a battle in this 
place between Proetus and.Acrisius concerning the su- 
preme authority, and that afterwards a reconciliation took 
place between them, because the one was not able to go- 
vern with any stability without the other. They farther 
add, that each army then for the first time fought with 
shields, and that those who fell on either side (because 
they were citizens and allies) were buried in one common 
tomb. But, on departing from hence, and turning to the 
right hand, you will see the ruins of Tiryns. The Ar« 
gives, indeed, subverted the kingdom of the Tirynthians, 
because, when they had received them into the city, they 
wished to increase Argos. They report, too, that the 
hero Tirynthus, from whom the city b denominated, was 
the son of Argus, and the grandson of Jupiter. But the 
wall, which is all that is left of the ruins, is, according to 
report, the work of the Cyclops. It is raised from rude 
stones, each of which is so large that the least cannot be 
moved out of its place by two oxen yoked together. But 
formerly small stones were inserted, that each of them 
might harmonise as much as possible with the greater 
ones. On descending to the sea, too, you may perceive 
the bed^diambers of the daughters of Proetus. But on 
returning into the public road, you wiU arrive at Midea, 
which is on the left hand. They report, that Electryon, 
the father of Alcmene, reigned here ; but at present no- 
thing of Midea b left but the bare ground. But in the 
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direct road to Epidaurus there is a vfllage called Leasa, 
in which there is a temple of Minerra, and a woodeq 
statue of the goddess, which differs in no respect from 
that which is in the tower of Larissa. Above Lessa, the 
mountain ArachnsBua presents itself to the view, wluch 
was formerly called Sapyselaton during the reign of Ina^ 
chus. In this mountain there are altars of Jupiter and 
Juno, upon which the inhabitants sacn£ce when they are 
in want of rain. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



About Leasa^ the borders of the Epidaurians join with 
the land of the Argives : but before you enter this dty^ 
you will arrive at the temple of iEsculapius. I am, how-* 
ever, ignorant who were the inhabitants of this place^ 
before it was possessed by the Epidauri; nor could I learo 
from the natives^ who were the posterity of Epidaurua- 
They report, indeed, that Pityreus, the grandson of Ion, 
and the great-grandson of Xuthus, reigned before the 
Dorians came to Peloponnesus. They add^ too, that the 
land wa& delivered to Deiphontes and the Argives without 
any contention, and that Pityreus came with his citizens to 
Athens, and there fixed his habitation, but that Deit 
phontes and the Argives took possession of the Epidaurian 
land. These Argives, however, revolted from the othersj 
on the dicath of Temenus : for Deipbontes and Hyrnethus 
hated the children of Temenus ; and the army which fol-r 
lowed them paid more attention to Deiphontes and Hyr-: 
nethuB than to Cisus and his brothers. But Epidaurus^^ 
from whom the country was denominated according to the 
Eleans, was the ofispring of Pelops. Accordii^g to the 
opinion, however, of the Argives, and the assertions of 
those verses which they call the grent Eoeae, Argus the 
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Mm of Jupiter was the father of Epidaums. But the EpU 
daurians assert, that Epidaurus was the soil of Apollo^ 

Bui they assign the following reason for this land being 
particularly sacred to iEsculapius* They say, then, that 
Phlegyas came to Peloponnesus under a pretext of seeing 
the country, but in reality that he might inspect the 
multitude of the inhabitants, and learn whether there was, 
a great quantity of fighting men* For Phlegyas was the. 
most warlike of all at that time, seinng irom e^ery qnar-* 
ter both fruits and other necessaries of life. But when he 
came to Peloponnesus, his daughter foflowed him, at the 
same time concealing from her father that she was preg- 
nant from Apollo. As soon, therefore, as she was delivered 
from the country of the Epidaurians, she exposed the 
infrnt on that mountain which at present they call Titthion', 
bat which was before denominated Myrtion : the name of 
the mountain being changed/ because the infant was 
suckled by one of those goats which fed about the moun*^ 
tain, the dog in the meantime, that was the guardian of 
the flock, defending him. Here Aresthanas (for that was 
the name of the goat-herd), as soon as he found, on num« 
bering his flock, that one goat was missing, as likewise the 
dog, wandered about etery where in order to discover 
them, and at length finding them, was desirous of taking 
the boy away : but approaching nearer for this purpose, he 
beheld a splendour beaming from the in&nt, and thinking 
that it was something divine, as indeed it was, departed 
from the place. But a report was immediately spread 
through every land and sea, that such as were afflicted 
with any kind of disease were healed by the boy, and that 
even the dead were raised to life. 

There is also another report concerning him, which is 
as foHowB ; Coronis, when she was pregnant with ^scu- 
lapiQs, lay with Ischyes the son of Elatus, for which she 
was destroyed by Diana, who revenged the cause of Apollo ;• 
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but while the fimeral pile was burnings the boy is said ta 
have been snatched by Mercury from the flames. But the 
third report appears to me to be the least true, which 
asserts, that iEsculapius was the offspring of Arsinoe, die 
daughter of Leucippus. For when ApoHophanes the Ar- 
cadian came to Delphos, for the purpose of inquiring of 
the god^ whether or not ^Ssculapius was the offspring of 
Andnoe, and a citizen of the Messenians, the Pythian deity 
anjiwered him as follows : 

O JfiBColapins I source of migjity joy 
To mortal natures ; whom Covomaj fair 
Daughter of Phl^yas^ once with me conjoin'd^ 
In Epidauria'a barren region bore. 

And this oracle most eminently evinces, that .Ssculapius 
was not the offipring of Arsinoe; but this report was 
either devised by Hesiod, ox by those who imposed their 
own verses upon him, for the sake of the Messenians. 

But that this deity was bom in Epidauria is confirmed 
from hence: for I find that the most illustrious rites of 
i^Bsculapius were derived from Epidaurus ; and the Athe* 
nians call that day of initiation which they assign to iEscu- 
lapiuSy Epidauria, and report, that on that day they began 
to pay divine honours to ^sculapius. Archias, too, the 
son of Aristaechmus, being cured in Epidauria of a spasm 
which seized him while he was hunting, brought the wor- 
ship of this god to Pergamus. Afterwards the Smyrnaeans^ 
receiving the religious eeremonie^ of the god from the 
Pergamenians, built a temple to iE$culapius near the sea, 
which remains at present. The i^^ulapius, too, which 
is worshipped by the Balanagras, am6ng the Cyrenaeans, 
under the name of the Physician^ was taken from Epi- 
dauria. But the .^Ssculapius which is at Lebena, a Cretan 
city, was made after the similitude of that which is pos* 
sessed by the Cyrenseans. There is this difference, how- 
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ever« between the Cyrenasans and Epidauriansj that the 
Cyrenseans sacrifice goats, though this rite was not de- 
livered by the Epidaurians. But that iEsculapius was 
from the first considered as a god, and that his fame was 
not owing to length of time, I find confirmed by various 
arguments, and even by the authority of Homer, in the 
following verses, in which Agamemnon thus speaks of 
Machaon: 

" Talthybius, hither awift, Machaon bring. 
Who from the blameless .^Bsculapius sprung." 

And this is just as if he had said, << Pall a man who is the 
son of a god." 



CHAPTER XXVIL 



But the sacred grove of i&culapius is on all sides sur- 
rounded with mountains ; and within this inclosure it is 
unlawful for any one either to die, or to be born, agree- 
able to the law which b established in the island of Delos. 
But whatever a citizen or a stranger sacrifices, is con- 
sumed within this inclosure : and I know that the same 
custom takes place in Titana. With respect to the statue 
of ^sculapias, it is about half the size of that of Jupiter 
Olympius at Athens, and is made of ivory and gold. The 
inscription, too, signifies that it was the work of Thrasymed 
the Parian, who was the son of Arignotus. But the statue 
sits on a throne, and holds in one hand a stafi^ and with 
the other presses the head of a dragon; and a dog is re- 
presented at the feet of the statue. In the throne the 
works of the Argive heroes are represented, viz. Belle^ 
rophon is seen slaying Chimsera, and Perseus cutting off 
the head of Medusa. But beyond the temple there is a 
place in which those that supplicate the god sleep. And 
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in a building not f«r from hence there is a round figure 
of white stone, which they call Tholus, and which is well 
worthy of inspection. In this building there is a painting 
of Paiisias, in which Love, having cast aside his bow and 
arrows, is seen holding instead of these a lyre. There is 
a painting, too, of Intoxication, by the same person, who is 
represented drinking out of a glass cup : and you not only 
perceive the glass cup in the picture, but throu^ it the 
countenance of a woman. 

This inclosure formerly contained many pillars, but at 
present only six remain ; and in these the names of the 
men and women are inscribed that have been cured by the 
god. The disease, too, of each person is mentioned, and 
the manner in which he was cured. But all these par- 
ticulars are written in the Doric tongue. There is besides 
an ancient pillar, separate from all the rest, in which Hip- 
polytus is said to have dedicated twenty horses to the god. 
The reports of the Aricini correspond with the inscription 
of this pillar, viz. that Hippolytus died tiirough the im* 
precations of Theseus, and tiiat he was restored to life by 
^sculapius ; but tiiat afterwards he was disobedient to tiie 
commands of his father, and that, despising his entreaties, 
he came into Italy, and there reigned, at the same time 
dedicating the temple of Aricina Diana. In this place, 
even at present, those who are victors in a single contest, 
have tiie office of priests to the goddess proposed to them 
as a reward. This contest, however, is not offered to any 
free person, but only to servants that have fled from their 
masters. 

But among tKe Epidaurians there is a theatre in a tern* 
pie, which, in my opinion, deserves more than any thii^ 
to be inspected. For the theatres of the Romans, as they 
surpass others, which are to be found in any part of tiie 
world, in their ornaments, so likewise they surpass in mag* 
nitude that which is to be seen at Megalopolis in Arcadia. 
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Bui» for harmony or beauty, vrhat artist will take upon 
him to contend widi Polydetus ? For Polycletus was the 
artaficer of this theatre, and of the round edifice. Within 
•the gro^e there is a temple of Diana, and an image of 
*Epioiie, together with the temples of Venus and Themis; 
and a stadium, such as is usual with the Ghreeks, which 
<^onsists for the most part of earth piled in a heap. There 
is also a fountain here, which, both for its roof and other 
ornaments, is well worthy of inspection. But the works 
of Antomnus, a senator of my time, are as follow : A bath 
of i&culapius ; a temple of those gods which they call 
Epidotse ; and a temple to Health, to i^sculapius, and to 
Apollo, with Egyptian appellations. A porch, too, once 
■stood here, which was called Cotyos; but the roof folUng 
off, the whole was destroyed, as being raised from crude 
tiles. And as the Epidaurians were very much troubled 
with respect to those that dwelt about the temple, because 
the women were not delivered in a covered place, and the 
diseased died in the open air, Antoninus, to remedy this 
evil, built a dwelling place, in which the sick might die 
covered, and women without impiety might be delivered. But 
there are two mountains above the grove, one of which is 
called Titthion, and the other Cynortium, which contains 
a temple of Apollo Maleatas. And this temple is one of 
tiie ancient works ; 'for the fountain and channel which are 
about the temple, and the latter of which is filled with 
water firom the god, were made for the Epidaurians by 
Antoninus. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

All dragons, indeed, but particularly those of a more 
yeBow colour, are considered as sacred to iEsculapius, and 
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are gentle and harmless towards men. They are aloQe 
nourished m the land of the Epidaurians : and I find that 
the same circumstance takes place in other regions. For 
Libya alone produces terrestrial crocodiles, which are not 
less than two cubits in length; and among the Indians 
alone certain animals, and particularly parrots, are to be 
found. But the serpents which are called Megalaunss, 
which grow to the size of more than thirty cubits, and 
which are nourished in India and Libya, are, according 
to the Epidaurians, not dragons, but belong to another 
species. On ascending the summit of the mountain, you 
will perceive in the way an olive-tree, which is called 
intorted; and which, as they report, obtained this figure 
through being bent into an orb by the hand of Hercules. 
But I am not able to determine whether this is established 
by the Asinseans as a boundary to the inhabitants of Ar- 
golis ; for, in consequence of the country being destroyed, 
nothing clear concerning its boundaries is to be obtaiiAd 
An any other part 

But on the summit of the mountain there is a temple 
of Coryphsean Diana, which is mentioned by Telesilla, in 
certain of her verses. And on descending iqto the city of 
the Epidaurians, you will perceive a place ^)iich is on all 
sides surrounded with rustic olive trees. l^jLplace they 
call Hjrmethium. But such particulars resp^t^ng Hyr*- 
netho, as are reported by the Epidaurians, and are pnx- 
bable, I shall take upon me to relate. Cisus, then, and 
the other children of Temenus, understood that Deiphontes 
would be greatly afflicted, if by any means Hymetho could 
be taken from him. In consequence of this, Cerynes and 
Phalces came to Epidaurus (for the imdertaking was not 
agreeable to the youngest of them, AgrsBUs), and standing 
in a chariot under the walls, sent a herald to their sister, 
who was to inform her that they wished to converse with 

• 

her. As soon, therefore, as she came, the young men in 
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the first place accused Deiphontes in many resp^tsi and 
earnesdy entreated her to return to Argos, promising, 
among other things, that they would procure her a hus- 
band far better than Deiphontes, and more happy both in 
the greater quantity of men and in the land which he 
governed. 

Hymetho, however, was filled with indignation on hear- 
ing their discourse, and answered them, in return, that 
Deiphontes was a man she very much approved of; that 
Temenus had no reason to be ashamed of him as his son- 
in-law, but that they ought rather to be called the murder- 
ers than the sons of Temenus. To this reproach they made 
no reply, but placed her by force in the car, and drove 
away. As soon, however, as some one of the Epidaurians 
told Deiphontes that Hymetho was taken away by Ce- 
rynes and Phalces against her will, he pursued them with 
great celerity, and the Epidaurians, on hearing the affiur, 
gave him their assistance. But Deiphontes, as so6n as he 
overtook Cerynes, slew him with a dart ; but he was afiraid 
to pierce Phalces, who closely embraced Hymetho, lest if 
he should wander from the mark, he should be the death 
of Hymetho. In consequence of this, Deiphontes, by at- 
tacking him closely, endeavoured to take him away firom 
Hymetho. Phalces, however, by resisting, and drawing his 
^ter with greater violence than he was drawn by Deiphon- 
tes, occasioned her death, as she was then in a pregnant 
state; and perceiving what an impious action he had 
committed against his sister, drove ofi* the chario^^with 
great vehemence, that he might be out of danger before 
he was surrounded by all the Epidaurians. But Deif^m- 
tes, together with his children (for he had three sonfiu^^^^^ 
Hymetho, Antimenes, Xantbippus, and Argeus, and a ^^Hf^ 
daughter Orsobia, who according to report was after- 
wards married to Pamphylus the son of iSgimius) taking 
dway the dead body of Hymetho, brought it into this 
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place^ irhich .firom that time was called Hymethinm. 
Afteinrards lie raised an heroic monument to her memory, 
paid her many other honours^ and forbade any one to tear 
off any part of the oBve-trees, or of any other tree belong- 
ing to that place^ and applying it to a profane useybut 
ordered that every thing which grew there should be 
sacred to Hymetho. Not far^ too, from the city there is 
a sepulchre of Melissa, who was married to Periander the 
son of Cypselus; and another tomb of Patrocles the fiither 
of Melissa, who reigned over the Epidaurians, as his son- 
in-law Periander did over the Corinthians. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 



But the city of the Epidaurians contains the following 
particulars most worthy of being remembered. In the 
first place there is a temple of ^sculapius, and in it two 
statues, one of the god himself, and the other of Epione; and 
they say that Epione was the wife of iEsculapius. These 
are placed in the open air, and are of Parian stone. But 
within'the walls there is a temple of Bacchus, and a grove 
t)f Diana; and the statue of Diana is that of a huntress. 
There is also a temple of Venus : but the temple, which is 
situated near the port, on an eminence rising towards the 
sea, is said to be the temple of Juno. The wooden statue, 
too, of Blinerva, in the tower, is well worthy of inspection, 
and is caDed Cissaa. But the iEginetae inhabit that island 
which is opposite to Epidauria. They report, that this 
island was not at first immediately inhabited, but that 
^hile it was yet a solitary place, iEgina the daughter of 
Asopus was brought into it by Jupiter, and that it was 
denominated from her, as prior to this it was called 
CEnone. As soon, however, as iEacus arrived at year^ 
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of matfirUy, he requested Jupiter to fiutiisb the ishmd 
with inhabitants; and Jupiteri in compUanoe urith hia 
Tequestj cauaod men to rise out of the earth, in order to 
people the island. They know nothing, however, of any 
one that reigned in this island except .^lacus : aod, indeed^ 
we are well assured that no one of the sons of iSacus 
remained in iEgina; for Peleus and Telamon fled the 
country on account of the slaughter of Phocus. 

But the sons of Phocus dwek in that part about Par- 
nassus wbi<^ is now called Phocis; and this name was 
grren to the region in the age preceding the present, by 
jPhocus the son of Qmytion, who at that time made it the 
place of his abode. And during the reign of this Phocus 
the country about Tithorea and Parnassus was called 
Phocis ; but afterwards all the neighbouring places were 
denominated from the son of .^Sacus ; just as those are 
called Minyae: who border on the Orchomenians, and those 
who extend as fiur as to Scarphea, a city of the Locrians. 
But the kings that reigned in Epirus were the progeny o£ 
Peleus. With respect to the sons of Telamon, the race of 
Ajax is the most obscure of all, because he always liyed a 
private life. Miltiades, however, must be excepted, who 
led the Athenians to Marathon, and his son Cimon; for 
both these obtained great renown. But the posterity of 
Teucer reigned over the Cyprians tiU the time of Ev»- 
goras; and the poet Asius relates, that Panopeus and 
Crisus were the sons of Phocus. 

AgaiUf from Panopeus Epeus descended, who made 
the wooden horse, acceding to Homer. But Pylades 
was the grandson of Crisus, and his father was Strophius 
the scm of Crisus, and his mother Anaxiba the sister of 
Agamemnon. And such is the race of those that are 
called the iEacidae, who, proceeding from the same stock, 
migrated into different regions. In succeeding times, 
however, that part of the Argives which occupied Epi- 
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dauruB with Deiphontes passed into ^gina," and being 
nungled with the nativesi established the Dorian manners 
and language in the island. After this the power of ^ 
the ^ginetae was so increased, that they surpassed the 
Athenians in naval strength; and in the Persian war, 
next to the Athenians, they brought the greatest number 
of ships of all the forces. Their kingdom, however, was 
at length subverted by the Athenians, and they migrated 
into Thyrsea in ArgoUs, which was given to them by the 
Lacedsemonians. But though, when they were settled 
in the island, they took the three-oared galleys of the 
Athenians, yet they could never arrive at that degree of 
power and wealth which they formerly possessed. 

But ^gina is of all the Grecian islands the most diflt 
cult of access by sea; for it is on all sides surrounded 
with latent rocks and dangerous prominences. iGacus is 
reported to have raised these masses in order to prevent 
the depredations of robbers, and frustrate hostile in- 
vasions. But near that port, in which ships for the most 
part harbour, there is a temple of Venus. And in the 
most conspicuous part of the city there is an inclosure 
which they call iSaceum, which is of a square figure, and 
consists of white stone. In the entrance of this inclosure 
there are statues of those men who were once sent by the 
Greeks to iEacus ; in relating the cause of which em- 
bassy the iEginetas agree with the other Greeks.- But 
their narration is as follows : When Ghreece was afflicted 
for a time with a dryness from vehement heat, and divinity 
neither rained on the region beyond the isthmus, nor on 
the Peloponnesians, certain persons were sent to Delphos, 
in order to learn from the oracle the cause and remedy of 
the evil. But the Pythian deity answered them, that they 
should propitiate Jupiter, and employ iGacus, if he was 
wilKng to comply, as their deprecator. In consequence of 
this answer they sent to every city to i£acus, entreating 
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him to undertake the suppfication. ^acus, therefore, 
having sacrificed and prayed to Panellenian Jupiter, caused 
Greece to enjoy the benefit of rain. And the ^ginetae, 
in memory of the event, placed these statues of the am- 
bassadors. 

Within this inclosure, there are olives of an ancient 
plantation, and an altar which is not muqh raised firom the 
earth : but that this altar is the same with that which is 
called the tomb of iEacus, belongs to the arcane traditions 
to evince. But near the ^aceum there is a toifib of 
Phocus, consisting of earth piled up in a heap, and sur- 
rounded with a fountain ; and a rough stone is placed over 
it This stone was used by Peleus and Telamon instead 
of a quoit, when they invited Phocus to the quinquertium; 
and Peleus, instead of sending this stone to its proper 
place, is said to have designedly hurled it at Phocus. 
But the brothers,^ by this action, very much gratified their 
mother ; for they descended from the daughter of Sciron, 
but Phocus from the sister of Thetis, if the report of the 
Greeks may be credited. On this account, it appears to 
me, that Pylades planned the death of Neoptolemus, not 
only on account of his friendship for Orestes, but that he 
might revenge his great-grandfather's cause. And then, 
indeed, when Phocus died through the blow of the quoit, 
the brothers, who were the ofispring of Endeides, fied in 
a ship from the island. But Telamon afterwards sent a 
messenger to his father, pretending that the death of Pho7 
cus was an involuntary action. iEacus, however, would 
not suflfer him to enter the island ; but told him, that he 
mi^t apologize for his conduct, either fi<om his ship, or, 
if he were so inclined, from a mass of earth piled up in 
the sea. Telamon, therefore, entering by night into the 
port which is called secret y raised a mass of earth, which 
remains even at present; but being condemned, as con- 
tributing to the death of Phocus, he set sail a second time 
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for Salamis. But not far from the secret port there is a 
theatre which deserves to be inspected^ and which, both 
for its magnitude and construction, is next to that among 
the Epidaurians. Behind this there is a stadium, which] 
with one of its sides, supports the theatre, and is in ita 
turn supported by it 
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In this place there are temples not much distant from 
each other ; viz. one of Apollo, another of Diana, and a 
third of Bacchus. But, in the temple of Apollo, there ia 
a naked wooden statue of the god, produced by the art of 
the country. But the statues of Diana and Bacchus are 
dothed ; and that of Bacchus has a beard. The temple 
of iEsculi^ius, however, is in a different place, and con<« 
tains a statue of stone in a sitting posture. But the 
^ginetsB reverence Hecate above all the divinities, and 
celebrate her mysteries every year. They assert to, thafe 
the Thracian Orpheus established this initiation. But tike 
temple of the goddeds stands in an inclosure, and containa 
a wooden statue, the work of Myton; both the &oe and 
the other parts of which are fhshioned from the aame 
wood. It appears to me, too, that Alcamenes first made 
fcNT the Athenians the statue of Hecate, with three bodies 
joined in one, which the Athenians call Efipyrgidia^ and 
which stands near the temple of winged Vickry. 

But in iEgina, in the road leading to tile mountain of 
PaneUenian Jupiter, diere is a temple of Aphasa, in which 
Pindar composed verses for the iEginets^. But the Cre^ 
tans report (for they also possess relations peculiar to the 
country concerning the goddess), that Eubidus was the wa 
qS that Carmanor who purified Apollo, from the slaughter 
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of Python; and that Britomartui was the offipring of 
Jupiter and Caime the daughter of Eubulus. They add^ 
diat she delighted in the course and in hunting, and that 
she was particularly dear to Diana: that in consequence 
of being beloved by Minos, she fled from his pursuit, and, 
casting herself into the sea, fiell into a net, which had been 
thrown there for the purpose of catching fish, and was 
afterwards made a goddess by Diana. But not only the 
Cretans, but likewise the iBginetie worship Britomartis 9 
asserting at the same time, that she appeared in their 
island. And Aphaea with the ^ginetse, is the same as 
Diotynna with the Cretans. But the mountain. Paaelle* 
mum contains nothing, except the temple of Jupiter, which 
is worthy of description. And this temple was, they re^ 
port, dedicated by iEacus to Jupiter. 

With respect to Auxesia and Lamia, how, when di- 
vinity withheld rain from the Epidaurians, these wooden 
statues were made, in consequence of an oracle, from ail 
olive-tree, which they received from the Athenians ; said 
how, when the Epidaurians refused to pay the tribute 
ordered by the Athenians, because these statues were pos« 
sessed by the ^ginetse, all the AAenians that passed over 
to ^gina on this account perished ; — ^these particuIarB, as 
they are accurately related by Herodotus, it would be 
superfluous for me to repeat. This one thing only I shall 
mention, that I have seen these statues, and sacrificed td 
them ; and that the mode of sacrifice is the same as at 
Eleusis. And thus much concerning ^gina and Macva, 
and the works which the island contains. 

But the Troezenii border on the Epidaurians. These 
people boast of the affidrs of their country in a most rcsi 
markaUe degree ; and assert that Orus was first bom in 
their country. But it appears to me, that Orus is an 
Egyptian, and by no means a Ghrecian name. They re-i 
por^ however, that he reigned there, and that the hnd 
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was called, from him, Onea ; but that afterwards Althe-* 
pus, the son of Neptune firom Leis, the daughter of Qrus, 
receiving the kingdom from Orus, called the country At 
thepia. In the meantime, while he possessed the govern' 
ment, Neptune and Minerva contended for the region: 
and the contest ended in agreeing to share the honours of 
the country in common; for so Jupiter had settled the 
affiur. On this account they venerated Minerva, calling 
her Polias and Sthenias ; and likewise Neptune, under the 
appellation of iht king. The ancient coin, too, of this 
people, beais the signature of a trident, and the head of 
Minerva. But after Althepus, Saron reigned ; and they 
report that he built a temple of Diana Saronis near the 
sea, in a muddy place, which on this account came to be 
called the Phoebaean marsh. They farther report, that 
Saron, as he particularly delighted in hunting, pursued a 
stag once as far as to the sea ; that not being able to over- 
take the stag, he fell into this marsh ; and that the animal, 
swimming to some distance from the shore, Saron pur^ 
sued her through the sea; but being at length spent widi 
fatigue, and merged under the waves, he there lost his 
life. But his dead body was driven by the waves near the 
Phoebsean marsh, and was afterwards brought to the grove 
of Diana, and buried within the inclosure of the temple : 
and from this circumstance the sea came to be called 
Saronis, instead of Phoebssa. 

They know nothing however of the latter kings who 
reigned as fiur as to Hyperetes and Anthas; and they re« 
port, that these were the sons of Neptune and Alcyone 
the daughter of Atlas, and that the cities Hyperea and 
Anthea in that region were built by them. They add, that 
^tius the son of Antfaas, receiving the kingdom from his 
£ither and a divine power, called one of these cities Po- 
sidonias. For Troezen and Pittheus conung to Mtius, 
made three kings instead of one. But that the chOdren 
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of Pelops were more firmly established than the others, 
may be inferred from hence, that after the death of Troe- 
zen, Pittheus haying reduced Hyperea and Anthea into 
the form of one city, by collecting the multitude of each 
into one, called it Troezen, after the name of his brother. 
But many years afterwards, the descendants of ^tius the 
son of Anthas being sent into a colony, brought Myndus 
and Halicamassus into Caria: and the sons of Troezen, 
viz. Anaphlystus and Sphettus migrated into Attica, and 
the people from these derived their names. But here I 
shall not relate any one of those particulars concerning 
Theseus the grandson of Pittheus from his daughter, 
which are known to every one, but shall only observe thus 
much' respecting him at present. When the children of 
Hercules returned to Peloponnesus, the Trcezenians re- 
ceived the Dorienses from Argos into their city, as being 
a people who, prior to this, were obedient to the Argives ; 
for Homer, in his catalogue of the Greeks, says that they 
were governed by Diomed; since, indeed, Diomed and 
Euryalus the son of Mecisteus, having taken upon them 
the guardianship of Cyanippus the son of iSgialeus, 
brought the Argives to Troy. But Sthenelus (as I have 
observed before) was of a much more illustrious origin, 
as being descended from the Anaxagoridse ; and to him 
the government of the Argives most eminently belonged. 
And such is the history of the Troezenian affairs, ex- 
clusive of those cities which, it is said, they caused, to be 
inhabited. I shall now relate the ornaments of their tem- 
ples, and the rest of their illustrious works. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

In the forum of the Trcezenians there is a temple and 
statue of Diana, who is caUed the Saviour, This temple 
is said to have been dedicated by Theseus, who gave the 
goddess thb appellation when he returned from Crete, 
after having slain Asterion the son of Minos. But it ap- 
pears that this action of Theseus is the most worthy of all 
others of being related, not only, in my opinion, because 
Asterion surpassed in boldness all those that Theseus slew, 
but because after his death, Theseus having secretly escaped 
from the labyrinth, and vanquished all the difficulties of 
the place, with great propriety asserted, that both he and 
his companions were preserved by the providence of the 
gods. In this temple, too, there are altars of the subter- 
ranean gods : and they report, that Semele was led hither 
from Hades by Bacchus, and the three-headed dog by 
Hercules. But for my own part, I am persuaded, that 
Semele never died, but that she was the wife of Jupiter. 
And with respect to Pluto's dog, I shall in another place 
relate what appears to me to be the truth concerning him. 

The tomb of Pittheus is behind this temple ; and there 
are three thrones upon it of white stone* Upon these 
thrones, they report, that Pittheus and his associates sat 
ia judgment. But not fiir from hence is the temple of 
the Muses, which b said to have been built by Ardalus 
the son of Vulcan. They add, that this Ardalus invented 
the pipe, and that the Muses were called from him Aida- 
lidse. In this temple, too, they report that Pittheus taught 
the art of speaking: and I myself indeed have read a book 
which was written by Pittheus, and published by an Epi- 
daurian. At a considerable distance from this Museum 
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there is an ancient altar, which Ardalus is reported to have 
dedicated. Upon this altar they sacrifice to the Muses, 
and to Sleep, asserting that Sleep abore all the deities is 
friendly to the Muses* 

But near the theatre, Hippolytus &bricated a temple 
of Lycean Diana. "Why the goddess is so called, I could 
never leam from any of the historians : but it appears to . 
me, that this appellation originated either from Hippoly^ 
tus slaying the wolves, with which the land was infested; 
or that being related to the Amazons on his mother's side, 
in memory of this he called Diana Lycea ; or perhaps the 
name arose from a circumstance of which I am ignorant. 
But that stone behind the temple which is called Sacred, 
is said to be the very stone upon which nine Troezenians 
purified Orestes, from the murder of his mother. Not far, 
too, from the temple of Lycean Diana, there are certain 
altars, not much distant from each other. The first of 
these is sacred to Bacchus, who is called firom a certain 
oracle Saatas^ or the Saviour^ The second is called the 
altar of the Themidse, and is said to have been dedicated 
by Pittheus : and they appear to me to have dedicated with 
very great propriety an altar to the Sun the Liberator^ 
through whom they were freed from subjection to Xerxes 
and the Persians. They report, too, that Pittheus built 
and adorned the temple of Thearian Apollo, which is the 
most ancient of all that I am acquainted with. There is, 
indeed, an ancient temple of Minerva among the Pho- 
caenses in Ionia, which was destroyed by Harpagus the 
Mode, and an ancient temple of Pythian Apollo among the 
Samians ; but these were built much posterior to that of 
the Troezenians. But the statue which exists at present 
was dedicated by Auliscus, and is the work of the Trce- 
aenian Hermon. The wooden statues, too, of the Dioscuri, 
are the work of this Hermon. 

Bat in the porch of the forum there are statues of 

p2 
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women and boysi from stone. And these women are 
those to whom, together with their sons, the Athenians 
committed the preservation of the Troezenians, at that 
time when they considered themselves as unable with land 
forces to resist the attacks of the Persians. They report, 
however, that statues (for there are not many) were not 
placed to all the women, but only to those that surpassed 
in dignity the rest. But before the temple of Apollo there 
is a building, which they call the tabernacle of Orestes : 
for before he was purified from the blood of his mother, 
no one of the Troezenians was willing to receive him 
under his roof. But Orestes residing in this tabernacle 
was purified and fed till his expiation was accomplished. 
And even at present, the posterity of those that were here 
purified, feast on stated days in this place. But certain 
expiations bdng buried not far from the tafoemade, they 
say, that a laurel grew near them, which at present is to 
be seen before the tabernacle. 

They report, too, that among other purifications which 
were employed by Orestes, he used the water of Hippo- 
crene, for the Troezenians also have a fountain called 
Hypocrene, the account of which is difierent from that of 
the Boeotians. For the Boeotians assert nothing more 
than that the ground being struck by the hoof of the horse 
Pegasus, a fountain immediately sprimg up; but the 
Troezenians add, that Bellerophon came to Troezen, for 
the purpose of requesting Pittheus to give him Mthra for 
a wife ; and that before the marriage took place, it so hap- 
pened that he was obliged to fly from Corinth. There is 
in this place, too, a statue of Mercury, who is called Poly- 
gius« They report, that Hercules dedicated a club to this 
statue, made from the wild olive-tree, and (if it may be 
believed) that the club took root in the earth, and re- 
blossomed : and, indeed, a wild olive-tree is to be seen in 
this place even at present. They ferther add, that Her- 
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culeB found this tree from which he made the dub near 
Saronis. There is also a temple here of Jupiter, who is 
called the Saviour, and which they say was raised by ^tius 
the son of Anthas, when he succeeded his father in the 
kingdom. They have a river,. too^ which they call Cbry* 
sorrhoas, or flowing with gold : and they report, that when, 
during a great dryness from heat, they were once nine 
years without rain, other streams of water were dried up, 
but that this Chrysorrhoas continued to flow at that time 
just the same as before. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



A MOST beautiful grove, too, is dedicated here to Hip- 
polytus the son of Theseus, which contains a temple and 
an ancient statue. This grove is said to have been planted 
by Diomed, who, according to report, first sacrificed to 
Hippolytus. But the priest of Hippolytus, among the 
Troezenians, officiates in that capacity as long as he lives ; 
and sacrifices are established every year. Besides the 
other sacred rites, too, every virgin, prior to her marriage, 
cuts off her hair, and consecrates it • in this temple of 
Hippolytus. The Trcezenians, however, are not willing 
to admit that Hippolytus was torn in pieces by marine 
horsed, nor do they know where he was buried ; but they 
are of opinion, that, in consequence of the honour which 
he received from the gods, he forms that celestial constel- 
lation which is called the Charioteer. But within this 
inclosure there is a temple of Apollo Epibaterius, or the 
Climber J and which was dedicated by Diomed, after having 
escaped the tempest which happened to the Greeks on 
their returning from Troy. Diomed, too, first instituted 
Pythian games in honour of Apollo. But with respect to 
Lamia and Auxesia (for these also are honoured by the 
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Troeaenians) their relation is not the same with diat of 
the Epidaurians and ^ginetse; for they report, that yir- 
gins caoie from Crete» and, in consequence of a sedition 
raging in every part of the city, were stoned to death 
by the opposing multitude. And in remembrance of this 
aflhir they celebrate a festival, which they call Lithobolia, 
or a stoning to death. 

But near another part of the indosure there is a stadium 
which bears the name of Hippolytus, and above this there 
is a temple of Venus the Specitlatrix, firom whence Phsedra 
beheld Hippolytus/when he exercised himself in the sta- 
dium. Here, too, there is to br"seen (which I have men« 
tioned before) a myrtle with perforated leaves, which were 
pierced by Phaedra, when she found no alleviation of her 
malady, and no rest through her love. There is also a 
tomb of Pha^ra, which is not far from the sepulchre of 
Hippolytus, who lies buried near the myrtle tree. But the 
statue of ^sculapius was made by Timotheus ; though 
the Troezenians assert, that this is not the statue of JEs^ 
culapius, but of Hippolytus. Indeed, I myself saw the 
house of Hippolytus; but before this statue there is a 
fountain which is called Herculeud, because, as the Tree* 
zenians report, the water of it was discovered by Hercules. 
In the tower, too, there is a temple of Minerva, who is 
called Sthenias ; and the wooden image of the goddess was 
made by Gallon iEginetis. This CaUon was the^ disciple 
of Tectaeus and Angelion, who made for the Delians the 
statue of Apollo : and Angelion and Tectasus learned their 
art from Dipcenus and Scyllis. 

On descending from this tower, you will perceive the 
temple of Pan the Liberator: for this deity is said to have 
shown the Troezenians, in a dream, the means of being 
freed from a famine, with which the Athenians were af- 
flicted beyond the rest of the Greeks. But on descending 
into Trcezenia, you will see a temple of Isis, and above it 
a temple of Venus Acrsea. And the temple, indeed, was 
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raiflied hy the HaUcanuMsenses in the metropolis Trcexen, 
but the statue of Isis was dedicated by the common people 
of the TnBzenians. But as you pass through the moun- 
tains towards Hermione, you will see a fountain of the 
river HylycuSy which was at first called Taurius ; and to- 
gether with this the stone, as it is called, of Theseus, 
which changed its name, because Theseus took from un- 
der it the slippers and sword which had been concealed 
by Mgeua ; for, prior to this circumstance, it was deno- 
minated the altar of Sthenius Jupiter* Near this stone, 
too, there is a temple of Venus Sponsa, or the bride, which 
was raised by Theseys when.he married Helen. 

But beyond the walls there is a temple of Phytalmius 
Neptune : for, in consequence of Neptune being angry 
with them, they report that he caused the region to bear 
no fiuits, through sending the salt-water on the seeds and 
roots of plants, till, moved by sacrifices and prayers, he 
no longer injured the vegetable productions of the land. 
But above the temple of Neptune, there is a temple of 
Ceres Thesmophorus, which was dedicated, as they report, 
by Althippus. On descending, too, to the port, which is 
near a town called Celendeiis, there is a place which is 
denominated Natalida, and in which they say Theseus was 
bom. Before this place there is a temple of Mars ; and 
it was here that. Theseus vanquished the Amasons in 
batde.. But these Amazons formed a part of that army 
which fought in Attica with Theseus and the Athenians. 
As you proceed to the sea Psiphseum, too^ a native wild 
olive-tree, which they call an intorted Rhachus, presents 
itself to the view ; for the Troezenians caU all those olive- 
trees Rachi, which bear no firuit, and besides this deno- 
minate every tree of this kind Cotinos, Phylias, and Ekeus. 
But they denominate this olive-tree intorted, because the 
chariot of Hippolytus was overturned, through the reins 
of the horses being entangled in the trunk of the tree. 
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Not fSeur from hence there is a temple of Diana 
the particulars of which I have already explained, and 
shall only add frirther, that they celebrate a festival ev^ry 
year to Diana, which is called Saronia. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

WitH respect to the islands of the Troezenians, one of 
these is near the continent, &id may be passed into on 
foot This island was formerly called Sphseria, and came 
to be denominated Sacred on the following account 
There is a sepulchre in it of one Sphaerus, and Sphaerus 
is said to have been the charioteer of Pelops. But iEihra, 
in consequence of a dream from Minerva, coming into 
this island with funeral sacrifices to SphsBrus, was on her 
arrival met and ravished by Neptune. Hence iSthra 
established a temple of Minerva Apaturia, or ike Deceiver^ 
and called the island Sacred^ which was before denonu- 
nated Sphaeria. She likewise instituted, that the Troeze- 
nian' virgins should, prior to their marriage, dedicate a 
zone to Minerva Apaturia. But, as they report, Calaurea 
was formerly sacred to Apollo, i. e. at that time when 
the Delphi were sacred to Neptune ; but these divinities 
changed the places among themselves. And concerning 
this affidr they produce the following oracle : *' It is just, 
that Delos and Calaurea should be inhabited, together 
vnth divine Pytho and windy Tsenarus.** 

But in Calaurea there is a holy temple of Neptune, and 
a virgin performs in it the office of the priesthood, till she 
is fit for marriage. Within the inclosure of the temple, 
too, there is a sepulchre of Demosthenes, in which, as it 
appears to me, the injustice of fortune towards worthy 
men is most eminently evinced, as was likewise the case 
with Homer long before. For she was not content with 
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depriyiiig Homer of sight, but that she might add evil to 
evilf she so oppressed him with poverty, that he was 
obliged to beg his bread, wandering through every part 
of the earth : but she compelled Demosthenes to expe- 
rience banishment in his old age, and to destroy himself. 
But respecting Demosthenes much has been said, both by 
others and myself, and from which it appears that he did 
not take the money which Harpalus brought from Asia. 
I will, however, relate how that which was afterwards 
reported of him took place : Harpalus then flying from 
Athens, when he had passed over into Crete with a fleet, 
was shortly after slain by the servants who assisted him in 
his undertakings. It is, however, reported by some, that 
he was slain by the stratagems of Pausanias the Mace- 
donian, at that time when Philoxenus of Macedon seized 
the steward of Demosthenes, as he was flying from Rhodes ; 
this Philoxenus being the same that demanded Harpalus 
of the Athenians. But Philoxenus having obtained in- 
formation respecting all those that had taken money from 
Harpalus, gave their names in the letters which he sent 
to the Athenians about this afiair, and mentioned the sum 
each person had received. Yet in these letters he made 
no mention of Demosthenes, though he was particularly 
odious to Alexander, and had offended Philoxenus him- 
self. Demosthenes, however, is even yet honoured in 
other parts of Greece, and by the inhabitants of Calaurea. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



But there is an isthmus in the country of Trcezenia, 
which for a long space extends itself into the sea. In this 
isthmus there is a town of no great magnitude, near the 
Bea, which is inlu4>ited, and is called Methana. This 
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town contains a temple of lab ; and in the forum there i$ 
a statue of Mercury, and another of Hercules. About the 
distance of thirty stadia from this town there are hot 
baths. They report, that when Antigonus the son of 
Demetrius reigned over the Macedonians, this water was 
seen for the first time ; and that it did not immediately 
exhibit the appearance of water, but that a great quantity 
of fire boiled up from the earth, and that after this was 
extinguished, water flowed in its stead. These baths re- 
main even now, and are both hot, and extremely salt. But 
there is npt any cold water near at hand for him that 
washes here, nor is it safe to swim in the sea, on account 
of the great quantity of savage beasts and dogs with 
which it is infi^sted. 

But I shall now relate that which appeared to me par- 
ticularly wonderful in Methana. The south-west wind 
blowing firom the Saronic port on the vines, dries up their 
blossoms by its heat But whenever this is the case, 
while the wind yet blows, two men take a cock which has 
white feathers through the whole of its body, and tear it 
to pieces standing in opposite directions. After this they 
run round the vines, each bearing in his hand one half of 
the cock, and meeting at the place from whence they be- 
gan to run, they there bury it in the ground. And this 
method was invented by them as a remedy agunst the 
noxious influence of the south-west wind. But they call 
the small islands which are situated before this region^; 
and are nine in number, the islands of Pelops. They re- 
port, too, that one of these islands was once deprived of 
the benefit of rain ; but whether or not this was really the 
case, I have not been able to lelun. This is, however, 
asserted by the inhabitants of Methana. Indeed, I myself 
saw men who averted tempests by sacrifices and incanta- 
tions. 
. But Methana is an isthmus of Peloponnesus, and Her- 
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miaiie borders on the ittihmus of Troesen. The Her- 
mionenses, too, report, that the builder of the ancient dty 
was Hennion the son of Enrops : and Herophanes the 
Troesenian writes, that Europs was the bastard son of 
Phoroneusy because the goTemment of the Argives would 
never have been the portion of Argus the son of Niobe, 
who was the daughter of Phoroneus, if Phoroneus had 
possessed any legitimate son. But for my own part, though 
I know that Phoroneus died after his legitimate son 
Europs, yet I am persuaded that Europs was never equal 
in power to the son of Niobe, and who was considered as 
the son of Jupiter. In latter times, too, the Dorienses 
from Argos dwelt in Hermione: but it does not appear 
that the Hermionenses ever fought with the Argives, 
though this is asserted by the Argives. ,But there is a 
road from Troezen to Hermione by a stone which was for- 
merly called the altar of Sthenius Jupiter, but which, after 
Theseus had taken away the particulars by which it might 
be known, was caUed, and is so at present, by the name of 
Theseus. 

As you pass, therefore, by this stone, along the moun- 
tainous road, you will perceive a temple of Apollo, who is 
called Platanistius. In this place, too, there is a town 
called Ilei, and in it temples of Ceres and Proserpine. But 
near the sea, in the boundaries of Hermione, there is a 
temple of Ceres who is sumamed Thermesia : and at the 
distance of eighty stadia from hence, is the promontory of 
Scyllseum, which was denominated from the daughter of 
Nisus. For after Minos had taken Nisaea and Megara, in 
consequence of her betraying these cities, he not only re- 
fused to marry her, but ordered the Cretans to throw her 
into die sea ; and the waves afterwards wafted her dead 
body to this promontory. But her tomb is nowhere to be 
seen ; for her corpse, as they report, remained in the open 
air, tiD it was torn in pieces by marine birds. But as you 
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sail from Scyllaeum towards tbie city you wiD perceive 
another promontory^ which is called Bucephalus : and after 
this promontory there are certain islands. The first of 
these is called Haluisa, and contains a port, which serves 
as a convenient harbour for ships. The next is Pityuaa; 
and the third they denominate Aristera. After you have 
sailed by these, you will meet with another promontory 
raising itself from the continent, and which is called Acra. 

But after this follows the island Trinacria ; and a moun- 
tain Buporthmus, which raises itself in the sea from Pelo* 
ponnesus. In this mountain there are temples of Ceres 
and Proserpine, and a temple of Minerva, who is called 
Promachorma. But an island called Aperopia is situated 
before Buporthmus ; and at no great distance from this 
there is another island, which is denominated Hydrea. 
After this, a lunar-form shore extends itself through the 
continent ; and this is followed by a coast, which reaches as 
far as to the temple of Neptune, and which commences 
from the eastern and ends in the western part of the sea. 
This coast contains certain ports ; and its length is about 
seven stadia, and its greatest breadth not more than three 
stadia. The ancient city of the Hermionenses formeiiy 
stood here, and even at present contains certain temples ; 
that of Neptune, in the beginning of the coast ; but in the 
parts more elevated from the sea, a temple of Minerva, 
and together with it the foundations of the stadium, in which 
the sons of Tyndarus used to exercise themselves, accord- 
ing to report. 

There is also another temple of Minerva, of no great 
magnitude, the roof of which has fallen off. There is a 
temple, too, of the Sun, and a grove sacred to the Graces. 
Besides these, there are temples to Serapis and Isis, which 
are surrounded with an inclosure of chosen stones; and 
in these temples arcane sacred rites are performed to Ceres. 
And such are the particulars which the Hermionenses 
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pofliessed in that coast. But that which is at present the 
city of the Hennionenses, is distant from the promontory, 
which contains the temple of Neptune, about four stadia, 
and having its first parts situated in a level, gently raises 
itself to a steep. But the eminence to which it raises itself 
is called Fron, or steep. All Hermione, too, is surrounded 
with a wall, and affords many particulars which deserve to 
be related, and among which the following are, in my 
opinion, the most remarkable. In the first place, there is 
a temple of Venus, who is called both Pontia and Limeniai 
i. e. Marine and Opportune. The statue of the goddess is 
of white stone, is very large, and deserves to be mspected 
for die artifice of its construction* There is another tem- 
ple, too, of Venus, who, among other honours which are^ 
paid to her by the Hermionenses, receives a sacrifice from 
virgins and widows, prior to their nuptials. There are 
likewise two temples here dedicated to Ceres Thermesta ; 
one of which is situated in the borders of the Troezenians, 
in those towns which yet remain, and the other in this very 
city itself. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



Near this temple there is a temple of Bacchus M ela- 
nasgis, in honour of whom musical games are every year 
celebrated, and contests of swimming and sailing are esta- 
blished. There is a temple, too, of Diana, who is called 
Iphigenia, and a brazen statue of Neptune standing with 
one of his feet on a dolphin. But, on entering into the 
temple of Vesta, you will not see any statue, but only an 
altar, on which they sacrifice to the goddess. There are 
three temples, too, of Apollo, and three statues of the god ; 
one of which is without a name, the second they call 
P3rtha?us, and the third Orios. And the name Pythseus, 
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indeed, they derived from the Argives ; for TelesiUa gays, 
that Pythseus the son of Apollo came to the Ar^ves the 
first of an the Greeks. But I cannot clearly asdgn die 
reason why they call Apollo, Orios. I conjecture, indeed, 
that in consequence of having obtained the borders of 
their country either by arms or natural right, they esta* 
blished honours to Apollo Orios. But the Hermionenses 
assert, that the temple of Fortune is the most recent of all 
their buildings. This temple contains a colossal statue of 
the goddess, of Parian stone. And with respect to the 
two fountains which they possess, they assert, that one of 
these is very ancient, that the water flows into it unap- 
parently, and that it would never fail though the whole 
city should derive its water from thence : but the other 
fountain was constructed in my time : and the place from 
whence the water flows into it is called Pratum. 

But that which is most worthy of inspection in Pratum 
is a temple of Ceres, which, according to the Hermionenses, 
was raised by Clymenus the son of Phoroneus, and his 
sister Chthonia. But the Argives report, that when Ceres 
came to Argolis, she was hospitably received by Athera 
and Mysius ; but that Colontas neither invited the goddess 
to his house, nor paid her any other honours, and that this 
conduct was not agreeable to his daughter Chthonia. 
They report, therefore, that Colontas was burnt together 
with his house, but that Chthonia was brought to Hep- 
mione by Ceres, and that she there dedicated a temple to 
the goddess. Ceres, indeed, is called Chthonia, and a 
festival called Chthonia is celebrated in honour of her 
during the summer. This ceremony is performed as fol- 
lows : The priests of the goddess lead the pomp, together 
with the annual magistrates; and these are followed by 
women and men. It is usual, too, for the boys to lead the 
goddess in a solemn manner; and these are clothed in 
white, and have garlands on their heads. But these gar- 
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lands are plaited together from a flower, which the inha- 
bitants call Comosandalas. It appears to me, that this 
flower is a hyacinth ; for it is similar to it, both in mag- 
nitude and colour, and contains letters significant of sor- 
row. And lastly, the procession is closed by liiose who 
each of tfaem lead a heifer chosen from the herd, distended 
with bonds, and as yet mischievous through fierceness. 
After this, some of the train bring one of these heifers 
freed from her bonds into the temple, and others who stand 
before the open doors, as soon as they see that the heifer 
is within the temple, shut the doors : and four old women, 
that are left within, afterwards despatch her ; one of them, 
just as it may happen, cutting the heifer^s throat with a 
scythe. Then again the doors being opened, such as are 
employed for this purpose bring into the temple a second, 
third, and fourth heifer, and so on, till all of them are slain 
by the old women. 

Another wonderful circumstance, too, takes place in this 
sacrifice ; for, on whatever side the first heifer falls, all the 
rest necessarily fall on the same side. And such is the 
mode of sacrifice among the Hermionenses. But before 
the temple there are statues of those women that have 
acted as priestesses to the goddess. There are, however, 
not many of these : and when you have entered into the 
temple you will perceive thrones upon which the old 
women slew the heifers, and statues not very ancient of 
Minerva and Ceres. But that which they more religiously 
venerate than any thing else, I neither saw myself^ nor is 
any man permitted to see it, whether he be a stranger or 
a citizen ; for this is known only to the old women. There 
is also another temple surrounded on all sides with statues ; 
and this is opposite to Chthonia, and is called Clymenum. 
In this they sacrifice to Clymenus, though I do not think 
that any Argive of this name ever came to Hermione ; but 
it appears to me, that this is an epithet of the god who is 
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0aid to reign under the earth. Besides this there is another 
teffiple, and a statue of Mars. But on the right hand of 
Chthonia there is a porch which is called by the inha^ 
bitants £chu8, and in which if a man speaks the least 
possible, his voice is immediately tripled. Behind this tem* 
pie there are diree places^ one of which the Hermionenses 
call the region of Clymenus, the second the region of Pluto^ 
and the third the Acherusian marsh. All these are in- 
closed with stone bulwarks : and in that of Clymenus there 
is a chasm of the earth, through which, as the Hermionenses 
report, Hercules drew up the dog of Pluto. But near the 
gate, which leads in a direct line to Mases, there is within 
a wall a temple of Lucina. They every day, indeed, 
venerate this goddess in the highest degree, with sacrifices, 
fumigations, and gifts ; but, except the priestesses, it is not 
lawful for any one to behold the statue of the goddess.- 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



But in the direct road to Mases, when you have pro- 
ceeded to the distance of about seven stadia, and have 
turned on the left hand, you will perceive a road which 
leads to Halice. Indeed, at present, Halice is a solitary 
place, though it was once inhabited : and there is a history 
of a certain Halicensian citizen on the pillars of the £pi- 
daurians, in which the cures performed on him by i£scu- 
lapius are described. I do not, however, know of any 
other writing worthy of belief,- in wliich any mention is 
made either of the city Halice, or its inhabitants. But 
there is a way which leads to Halice, between the hill Pron, 
and that place which was formerly called Thornax; for 
afterwards, in consequence of Jupiter^s mutation into a 
cuckoo, it came, as they report, to be caUed Coccygius. 
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There are indeed temples even at present on the high moun- 
tains; on Coccygius that of Jupiter, and on Pron that of 
Juno. And besides these, in the bottom parts of Coccygius 
there is a temple without doors, without a roof, and without 
a statue. This is said to have been the temple of ApoDo: 
On departing from hence, in a direct line, you wQl pUss 
into the road which leads to Mases. This place was for* 
merly a city, and is mentioned by Homer^ in his catalogue 
of the Argives, but at present it is used by the Her* 
mionenses as a haven. But there is a road on the right 
hand of Mases, which leads to the promontory Struthimtes ; 
and from the summit of this promontory, along the tops of 
the mountains, there is a road of two hundred and fifty 
stadia in length, to Philanorium and the Bolei ; but the 
Bolei are heaps of chosen stones. There is a place, too, 
which they call Gemini, which is distant from the Bolei 
twenty stadia^ and which contains temples of Apollo, Nep- 
tune, and Ceres ; but the statues are in an upright posture, 
and are of white stone. Near this place there is a town 
of the Argives, which was formerly called Asine, aiid the 
ruins of which remain near the sea. For when the Lace- 
dsemonians, with their king Nicander, who was the son of 
Charillus, the grandson of Polydectes, and the great-grand- 
son of Eunomns the son of Prytanis, invaded Argolis with 
an army, the Asinasi joined their forces with the Lace- 
daemonians, and together with them laid waste the land of 
the Argives. But when 'the forces of the Lacedaemonians 
returned home, the Argives, with their king Eratus, be- 
sieged Asine. And for some time, indeed, the Asinasi 
sustained the incursions of the enemy, and among others 
slew Lysbtratus, who ranked among the most valiant of 
the Argives. The wall, however, being at length taken, 
the Asinaei placed their wives and children in ships, and 
left the city : aft^r this, the Argives entirely destroyed the 
town, and added the land to their own dominions. They 
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spared, however, the temj^ of Pytheiln ApoDo, as b 
evident even at preaent, and buried Lysistratus near it. 

But the sea, near Lema» k distant from the city of the 
Aigirea not more than forty stadia* And as you descend 
to Lemm Erasinus first presents itself to the view in the 
road. TUs river flows into Phrixus, and Phrixus pours 
itself into that sea which lies between Temenius and Lema. 
But as you turn from ErasinuSy at about the distance 
of eight stadia on the left hand, there is a temple of the 
kings of the Dioscuri; and their statues, which are of 
wood, are of the same shape with those in the aty. If 
after this you turn into the direct road, by passing over 
the river Erasinus, you will arrive at the river Chimamis. 
Near this, there is an enclosure of stones ; and in thi^ 
place it is said that Pluto, having ravished Proserpine, de- 
scended with her to the subterranean kingdom. But 
Lema, as 1 have before observed, is near the sea; and in 
this place the mysteries of Ceres are celebrated, which they 
call Lemssa. In Lema, too, there is a sacred grove, which 
commences from the mountain called Pontinus. But the 
mountain Pontinus does not pour forth the water, which 
it receives from divinity, but absorbs it. A river, how- 
ever, flows from this mountain which is called Pontinus : 
and on the summit of the mountain there is a temple of 
Minerva Saitb, the ruins of which only remain at present* 
The foundations, too, of the house of Hippodemon, who 
came to Thebes to the assistance of Polynices the son of 
CEdipus, yet remain. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 



From this mountain the grove Pontinus, which is ftill of 
plant-trees, extends for the most part as fiur as to the sea. 
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But its boundaries are, on one side, the river Pontinus, 
and on the other, the river Amymon, which receives its 
name from the daughter of Danaus. But in the grove^ 
there are statues of Ceres, Prosymne, and Bacchus ; BnS 
a statue, of no great magnitude, of Ceres in a sitting pos^' 
ture : and these are made of stone. But in ano<lier temple, 
there is a wooden statue of Bacchus the Saviour ; and this, 
too, is in a sitting position. Besides this, there is a stone 
statue of Venus near the sea, which is said to have been 
dedicated by the daughters of Danaus : and Danaus him- 
self is reported to have raised the temple of Minerva in 
Pontinus. But they report that Philammon instituted the 
Lemaean mysteries. That the ceremonies, indeed, of 
these mysteries are not ancient, is obvious to every one. 
But the particulars which I have heard, from an account 
inscribed on a heart of orichalcum, were not invented by 
Philammon, but by Arriphon of Triconium, a city in 
i£tolia. This Arriphon, who was a man of wonderful 
sagacity, discovered* several things which were never before 
either seen or heard of; and among these, that the 
writings on the heart of orichalctun, which are partly in 
prose and partly in verse, were composed in the Doric 
dialect. But before the return of the Heraclidae into 
Peloponnesus, the Argives had the same dialect as the 
Athenians : and in the times of Philammon, it does not 
appear to me, that the name of the Dorians was known to 
all the Greeks. And thus &r Arriphon evinced the truth 
of these particulars. 

But a plane-tree rises near the fountain of Amymon ; 
acnd under this plane-tree the hydra was nourished, accord- 
ing to report. I can easily indeed believe that this savage 
animal surpassed in magnitude other hydras, and that his 
venom was of such an incurable nature that Hercules 
poisoned the tops of his arrows with his noxious bile. But 
it appears to me that he had but one, and not many heads. 

q2 
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Pisaiider, however, the Camirensian, that this beast might 
appear more terrible, and his verses become more digni- 
fied, describes the hydra as endowed with many heads 
instead of one. I have seen a £9untain, too, which bears 
the name of Amphiaraus ; and the Alcyonian lake, through 
which, according to the Argives, Bacchus descended to 
Hades, in order to lead back Semele : and they add, that 
this way was shown him by Polymnus. The depth of this 
lake is immense ; nor do I know any man who has been 
able by any artifice whatever to reach its bottom : for even 
Nero, who joined ropes together of many stadia in length, 
and fastened lead at the end, with whatever else might be 
useful for this purpose, could never find the bottom of this 
depth. I have heard, too, that the water of this lake ap- 
pears to the eye to be tranquil and quiet, but that it draws 
to the bottom those that have the boldness to swim in it 
But the circumference of this lake is not more than one- 
third of a stadium, and grass and bulrushes grow on its 
margin. It is, however, by no mean^ lawful for me to 
divulge to all men the nocturnal ceremonies, which are 
performed every year by the side of this lake, to Bacchus. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



But, on proceeding firom Lema to Temenium, you will 
perceive the river Phrixus pouring itself into the sea. 
Temenium, however, belongs to the Argives, and is named 
from Temenus the ^on of Aristomachus : for after he was 
settled in this place, and had fortified it, he engaged in 
war along with the Dorienses, against Tisamenus, and the 
Achaians, In Temenium, too, there is a temple of Nep- 
tune, and another of Venus ; and besides these, the sepul- 
chre of Temenus, which is^ venerated by the Doriensea 
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that live in Argos. But Nauplia is distant from Teme- 
nium, as it appears to me, about fifty stadia. This town- 
is at present desolate ; but its builder was Nauplius, who 
is said to have been the son of Neptune and Amymone. 
The ruins of the walk yet remain, together with a temple, 
of Neptune, certain ports, and a fountain called Canathus. 
The Argives report that Juno, by washing every year in 
this fountain, becomes a virgin : and this narration belongs 
to the arcane discourses, which are delivered in the 
mysteries of Juno. But the story which is circulated in 
Nauplia about an ass, who, by eating the branches of a 
vine«tree, rendered the vine much more prolific, and who 
on this account, as teaching them the propriety of ampu- 
tating vines, is carved in stone this story I shall pass 

by, as not wordiy of discussion. 

There is also another road which leads firom Lema to 
the sea, in that place which they call Genesium. And near ' 
the sea there is a temple, of no great magnitude, of Ge- 
nesian Neptune. After this, another place follows, which 
is called Apobathmi, or a landing-place. They report, 
that this was the first part of Argolis in which Danaus 
landed with his children. From hence, after you have 
passed by Anigrsea, which is a narrow road, and almost 
impervious, you will perceive a piece of ground which 
extends itself on the left hand towards the sea, and which 
is very well adapted for the culture of trees in general, 
and particularly olive-trees. But on ascending towards the 
continent, you will arrive at a place called Thyrea, in 
which three hundred chosen Argives fought with the like 
number of selected Lacedaemonians for its possession : and 
all of them dying, except one Spartan and two Argives, 
they were buried here, in the place where they fell. But 
the Lacedaemonians in a battle, in which all the people 
were drawn up, having vanquished the Argives, obtained 
the possession of Thyrea, and afterwards gave it to the 
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^9 when they wjere driven ^m tl^m inland by the 
Atheniaad. At present, however, the Argives inhabit this 
place, which, ^ they report, they obtained by a just victory. 
But on departing from the places destined to sepulchres, 
you will arrive at Athene, which was formeriiy inhabited 
by the i£ginet£e. Near this, there is another town called 
Neris, and a third Eua, which is the greatest of all the 
towns, and which contains a temple of Polemocrates. This 
Polemocrates was the son of Machaon, and the brother 
of Alexanor ; and who, in consequence of having cured 
the inhabitants of their diseases, came to be honoured by 
them in this manner* The mountain Pamon rises above 
these towns, in which the boundaries of the Lacedss- 
monians, from the Argives and Tegeatae, are contained^ 
They have raised for their boundaries stony Hermae, from, 
which the place is denominated : and after these there is a 
river called Tanus, which, being but one, descends from 
Pamon, flows through the Argive land, and pours itself 
into the bay of Thyrea. 
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BOOK IIL 
LACONICS. 



CHAPTER I. 

After the Hermiey the Laconic region presents itself 
to the yiew, situated towards the west In this country, 
according to the Lacedsemoniansy Lelex, who was a na- 
tive of the place, first reigned, and the people whom he 
governed were called Leleges. But Myles was the son 
of Lelix, and a younger son Polycaon, with respect to 
whom, on what account and into what place he migrated, 
I shall explain in another place. But, on the death of 
Myles, his son Eurotas succeeded him in the kingdom. 
This Eurotas having hrought the stagnant water in the 
fields to the sea, hy a channel, the water which was left, 
and which flowed like a river, was caUed after him, Eu- 
rotas. However, as he had no male children, he left the 
kingdom to Lacedsemon, whose mother was Taygeta, firom 
whom a mountain was denominated, and whose father, 
according to report, was Jupiter. But Lacedaemon mar- 
ried Sparta, the daughter of Eurotas : and as soon as he 
obtained the kingdom, in the first pilule he gave names to 
the region and the inhabitants ; and in the next place, he 
built a city, and caDed it after the name of his wife, Sparta, 
which is its name even at present. 

But his son Amyclas, being desirous of leaving behind 
him a monument of his name, built a little city in the 
Laconic land : and as he had several sons, the Fates took 
away hi» youngest son Hyacinth us, who was a most beaut i- 
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ful youth, before his father. The tomb of this Hyacinthua 
is under the statue of Apollo. But, on the death of Amy* 
clas, his eldest son Argalus reigned, and after him Cynortas. 
CEbalus was the son of this Cynortas, who married the 
Argive Gorgophone the daughter of Perseus, and had by 
her Tyndareus, with whom Hippocoon contended for the 
kingdom, considering himself entitled to it on account of 
his seniority* Hippocoon, therefore, having for this pur- 
pose entered into an association with Icarius and his fieu:- 
tion, far surpassed Tyndareus in power, and compelled 
him through fear to fly, as the Lacedaemonians report, to 
Pellana. The Messenians, however, assert, that Tyndareus 
fled to Aphareus in Messenia, and that Aphareus was the 
son of Perieres, and the brother of Tyndareus on the 
mother's side. They add, that he dwelt in Thalamis, 
which is a town of Messenia; that he had children while 
he resided here ; and that, some time afterwards, he was 
restored to his kingdom by Hercules. 

The sons, too, of Tyndareus reigned, and M enelaus the 
j8on of Atreus, and the son-in-law of Tyndareus ; and be- 
sides these, Orestes, who married Hermione the daughter 
of Mehelaus. But the Heraclidas returning during the 
reign of Tisamenus the son of Orestes, one part of the 
Messenians and Argives were for giving the kingdom to 
Temenus» and another part to Cresphontes. And as in 
Lacedaemonia Aristodemus had left behind him twins, 
two royal fiunilies were by this means produced, and this 
by the approbation of the Pythian deity. But they say, 
that Aristodemus died at Delphos, before the Dorienses 
returned to Peloponnesus ; and speaking magnificently of 
their own affairs, they add, that Aristodemus was pierced 
with arrows by Apollo, because he did not inquire of the 
oracle, but consulted Hercules, whom he first happened to 
meet, by what means the Dorienses might return to Pelo* 
poxmesus. 
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The more true relation, however, is this : — That Aristo- 
demus was slain hy the sons of Pylades and Electra, which 
sons were the cousins of Tisamenus the son of Orestes. 
But the names of the sons of Aristodemus were Procles 
and Eurysthenes, who, though twins, were very difierent 
in their dispositions* However, though their enmity to 
each other was very great, yet this did not hinder them 
from jointly following Theras, the brothei* of their mother 
Argia, the son of Ion, and their tutor, in establishing a 
colony. But Theras settled a colony in an island which 
was then called Caliste, hoping that the descendants of 
Membliarus would abandon the government of their own 
accord* The event, indeed, happened as he wished, owing 
to their considering diat the race of Theras might be re- 
ferred to Cadmus as its origin, and that they were the 
offspring of Membliarus, who was one of the common 
people, and who was left in the island by Cadmus as a 
leader of the colonies. Theras, therefore, changing the 
name of the colony, called it after his own name ; and the 
Thersei, even at present, perform yearly funeral sacrifices 
to Therasy as the founder of a colony. Procles, indeed, 
and Eurysthenes, were cheerfully obedient to the com* 
mands of Theras, but the rest dissented firom him in all 
his designs. But if they had even agreed among them- 
selves, I should not be able, in the same history, to relate 
at once the actions of their posterity; for they neither all 
lived at the same time, so that cousin might correspond to 
cousiDf and the children of the cousins, or so that the latter 
progeny might be circumscribed by the same number. I 
shall, therefore, treat separately of each family, and not 
mix the transactions of both in one account. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Thsy say, then^ that Agis was the offspring of Eury* 
sthenesy who was the eldest son of Aristodemus : and firom 
Agis, the posterity of Eurysthenes were cidled Agidas. 
But, during the reign of Agis, the Lacedaemonians assisted 
Patreus in building a city in Achaia, and in establishing 
a colony, which at present, from this Patreus, they call 
Patrse. They sent, too, companions and associates with 
Gh'ais the son of Echelatus, and the grandson of Penthilus 
the son of Orestes, who was passing with a fleet into the 
colony. And he, indeed, possessed that region which is 
situated between Ionia and Mysi, and which is at present 
called iSolis; his grandfather Penthilus, prior to this, 
having taken Lesbos, an island above this continent of 
!£olis. But, during the reign of Echestratus the son of 
Agis in Sparta, the Lacedaemonians expelled all the 
Cynurenses that were in the vigour of their age from their 
dominions; assigning this as a reason for their conduct, 
that the Cynurensian robbers injured Argolis, at the same 
time that the Argives were their allies, and that the Cy- 
nurenses themselves made open excursions into the ArgoKc 
land. 

The Cynurenses, indeed, are said to have originated 
from the Argives, and to have been colonized by Cynuras 
the son of Perseus. But not many years after, Labotas 
the son of Echestratus reigned in Sparta: and Herodotus, 
in his History of Croesus, informs us, that this Labotaa was 
under the guardianship of Lycurgus, who gave laws to 
the Lacedaemonians ; but he calls him Leobotas, and not 
Labotas. During his reign the Lacedaemonians, for the 
first time, appear to have warred on the Argives: and 
this war was occasioned by the Argives invading the Cy- 
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nureDtian land, which the Lacedaemonians had taken hy 
force of arms, and soliciting their neighbours to revolt. 
They say, however, that nothing worthy of being remeta- 
bered took place in this war : and such of the family o£ 
Labotas as succeeded to the government, viz. Doryssus, 
and Agesilaus the son of Doryssus, both died in a short 
time after their reign. But Lycurgus gave laws to the 
Lacedaemonians in the reign of Agesilaus : and these laws, 
according to some, he received from the Pythian oracle, 
and, according to others, derived them from Crete. The 
Cretans, too, report, that these laws were established by 
Minos, and that he was assisted in composing them by 
Jupiter himself. And indeed it appears to me, that Ho^ 
mer obscurely signifies this in the following verses respect- 
ing the legislation of Minos : 

'' €nop8us» her capital of high oominand ; 
Where sceptred Minos^ with impartial hand, . 
Divided right ; each ninth revolving year. 
By Jove received in council to confer." 

Put we shall make further mention of Lycurgus in the 
following part of this description. 

Again, Archelaus was the son of Agesilaus : and while 
he reigned, the Lacedaemonians having conquered one of 
their neighbouring cities, called iCgys, led away the in^ 
habitants into captivity, in consequence of suspecting that 
the iEgytae would revolt to the Arcadians. In this siege 
Charilaus, a king out of the other fiunily, assisted Arche- 
laus : but we shall mention the particular transactions of 
Charilaus when we relate the afiairs of those that are called 
the Eurypontidas. But Teleclus was the son of Archelaus : 
and, in his time, the Iiacedaemonians, having conquered 
the neigl^^Kuiring towns, subverted Amyclas, Pharis, and 
€rerantfure, which were then possessed by the Achaians. 
ThePharitee, however, and Geranthratae, being terrified at 
the approiich of t^ Dorienses^ departed from Pelopoii- 
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nesus, on certain conditions; but the Amyclenses wece 
nbt vanqiiifihed by the first attack, but, in consequence of 
tbeir rigorous resistance, were only at length conquered 
after many engagements, and after they had given many 
proofs of courage by no means inconsiderable or mean. 
This, indeed, the Dorienses themselves testified by the 
trophy which they raised on the occasion, and by which 
they signified that their greatest glory consisted in this 
conquest 

But, not long aft;er this engagement, Teleclus was slain 
by the Messenians, in the temple of Diana, which was 
situated in the town called Limnae, and which lies between 
the borders of the Laconic and Messenian lands. After 
the death of Teleclus, his son Alcamenes obtained the 
kingdom : and during his reign, the Lacedaemonians sent 
into Crete, Charmidas the son of Euthys, a man who was 
one of the most approved in Sparta ; who appeased the 
seditions which rose among the Cretans, and persuaded 
them to leave the towns which were farther distant from 
the sea, and in other respects in a weak condition, and to 
inhabit such as might afford a convenient harbour for 
ships. At the same time, too, the Lacedaemonians took and 
depopulated a maritime town belonging to the Achaians, 
and which was called Helos ; and conquered the Argives, 
who brought assistance to the Helotes. 



CHAPTER III. 



On the death of Alcamenes, his son Polydorus suc- 
ceeded to the government; and at that time the Lace- 
daemonians brought one colony into Crotona in Italy, and 
another into Locris, near the promontory Zephyrium. 
The war, too, which is called Messeniac, arrived during 
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this period at its greatest height. The Lacedaemonians, 
however, do not agree with the M essenians in assigning 
the causes of this war : but, in the following part of this 
history, we shall relate whlat is asserted by either party, 
and how the war was concluded. In the mean time, thus 
much must not be omitted, that Theopompus the son of 
Nicander, and a king of the other family, led the Lace- 
daemonians in many engagements in the former war against 
the Messenians. But the war being finished, and the 
Messenians becoming subject to the Lacedaemonians, Poly- 
dorus, a man of great renown in Sparta, and particularly 
dear to the Lacedaemonian vulgar, because he had never 
acted with violence in any transaction, and had always 
been just and humane in his decisions, was slain by Pole- 
marchus, a man not without reputation in Lacedaemon, 
and of great audacity, as this action evinces. 

But the Lacedaemonians paid such honours to Poly- 
dorus, after his death, as well deserve to be mentioned ; 
though, notwithstanding this, there is a sepulchre of Pole- 
marchus in Sparta, whether prior to this he was considered 
by them as a worthy man, or that he was secretly buried 
by his relations. But during the reign of Eurycrates the 
son of Polydorus, the Messenians pud a wQIing obedience 
to the government of the Lacedaemonians, and the Argive 
vulgar did not apply themselves to the study of novel 
afiairs. But when Anaxander the son of Eurycrates ob- 
tained the government, as it was now destined by the Fates, 
that the Messenians should be expelled beyond Pelopon- 
nesus, they revolted from the Lacedaemonians, and for 
some time were their equals in war; but being at length 
vanquished, they made a league, and abandoned Pelopon- 
nesus ; and those that still remained were made slaves by 
the Lacedaemonians, except such as inhabited the maritime 
towns* 
. But. with respect to the transactions of this war, that 
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which happened after the revolt of the Messenians is not 
gufficiendy connected with the present history to be re- 
lated* But Earyerates was the son of Anaxander, and 
lieon of Eurycrates : and during the reign of these two, 
the Lacedaemonians suffered many losses in battle from 
theTegeatae ; but under the goyemment of Anaxandrides 
die son of Leon, they conquered the Tegeatse, and that in 
the following manner : A Lacedaemonian of the name of 
Lichas came to Tegea ; for at that time a league subsisted 
between the cities. But Lichasj on his arrival, discovered 
the bones of Orestes, which the Spartans had been ordered 
to seek by a certain oracle ; and this, by undeistanding 
the oracle as signifying that they were concealed in the 
workshop of a coppersmith, and by referring whatever he 
saw in the shop to the words of the oracle. Thus, for 
instance, he interpreted the i&mds as signifying the bellows, 
because they emit a violent spirit; the blow he referred to 
the hammer; that which resists the blow to the anvil; and 
that which is the destruction of man he very properly re- 
ferred to iron, which at that time began to be used in 
batde. For if the god had spoken with a view to the 
heroic age, as it is called, he would have signified diat 
which is destructive to man by brass. 

But an oracle which was afterwards given to the Athe* 
nians was similar to this, which the Lacedsemonians re- 
ceived, respecting the bones of Orestes: for the oracle 
ordered them to carry the bones of Theseus from Scyros 
to Adiens ; adding, that unless this was accomplished, diey 
would not be able to take Scyros. But Cimon the son of 
Miltiades found the bones of Theseus, through die same 
acutenesB of conjecture, and not long after took the island* 
But that in the times of the heroes aU the arms were simi- 
larly brass b evident from Homer, when he described did 
ax of Pisander, and the dart of Merion. My opinion, 
tooj^ is strengthened from this, ckcumstance, that die qpear 
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of Achiliesy which is fdaced in the temple of Minerva iti 
Phaaeufty has ils bottom and top part of brass ; and the 
aword of Memmm, among the Nicomedenses, in the temple 
of ^scidapias, is whoUy of brass; and this I know to be 
true. But Anaxandrides the son of Leon, alone of all 
the Lacedaemonians, had two wives at the same time, and 
ki consequence of this a twofold progeny. For when the 
Ephori ordered him to put away his first wife, who was in 
other respects the best of women, but barren, he would not 
by any means Uterally comply with their orders, but was 
so far obedient that he married another woman besides 
her, by whom he had a son, Cleomenes. But then his 
first wife conceived, and bore him, first Dorieus, afterwards 
Leonidas, and then Cleombrotus. And on the death of 
Anaxandrides, the Lacedsemonians considering Dorieus as 
superior to Cleomenes both in the arts of council and war, 
reluctantly gave the kingdom to Cleomenes as the elder, 
agreeable to the laws of their country. But Dorieus, who 
could not be persuaded to stay in Lacedsemon, and be 
subservient to Cleomenes, was sent into a colony. 



CHAPTER IV. 

But Cleomenes, as soon as he began his reign, collect- 
ing an army of Lacedaemonians and his allies, made an in- 
curnon into Argolis : and as soon as the Argives met him 
in arms, he vanquished them in fight But the Argives fled 
to the sacred grove of Niobe, which was near the field of 
baltle, to the number of five thousand ; and Cleomenes, 
who was often seized with fits of insanity, by means of die 
Helotes, or Spartan servants, fired the grove ; in conse- 
quence of which both the grove itself, and the suppliants 
that fled thither for refiige, were destroyed by the fire- 
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After this, he led his army to Athens, and there, in the 
first place, having fireed the Athenians from the tyranny 
of the children of Pisistratus, he both procured for himself 
and the Lacedaemonians an illustrious reputation among all 
the Grreeks. But afterwards, through his partiality to 
an Athenian whose name was Isagoras, he endeavoured 
to place this man over the Athenians ; and the Athenians 
fighting with great valour for their liberty, Cleomenes was 
frustrated in his intentions, and in consequence of this de- 
populated other parts of the country, and a place called 
Orgas, sacred to the gods which are worshipped at Eleusis. 
After this, he passed into ^gina, and imprisoned the 
principal persons of the iCginetse, who, from their attach- 
ment to the M edes, had persuaded their fellow-citizens to 
surrender their land and water to Darius the son of Hy- 
daspes. But while Cleomenes stayed at iSgina, Dema- 
ratus, a king from the other famQy, accused him to the 
Iiacedsemonian vulgar ; and Cleomenes, as soon as he re- 
turned from iEgina, in consequence of this did every thing 
in his power to dethrone Demaratus. For he so corrupted 
the Delphic priest by his gifts, that he persuaded him to 
answer the Lacedaemonians, when they consulted the ora- 
cle, just what he prescribed ; and besides this, he instigated 
Leotychides, a man of the royal family, and allied to De- 
maratus, to contend with Demaratus for the kingdom. In 
consequence of this, Leotychides laid hold on those words 
which Ariston once rashly uttered respecting Demaratus 
as soon as he was bom, and persuaded the judges that 
Demaratus was not the son of Ariston. This dispute be- 
ing related by the Lacedaemonians to the Delphic oracle, 
a custom which they adopted in every afi*air, the Pythian 
priest answered them agreeable to the wishes of Cleo- 
menes : and by this means Demaratus was deprived of his 
kingdom, through the hatred of Cleomenes, and not by 
tiie decisions of justice. 
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But CleomeiieSy after these traxuacttonsy died insane ; 
for, seizing on a sword, he mangled his body all over with 
the most painful wounds, and thus slew himself. And the 
Aigives, indeed, say, that, by the bitterness of his death, 
•he suffered the punishment of his inhumanity towards the 
suppliants at Argos ; the Athenians, that his death was 
the consequence of his violating Orjgas ; and the Delphi, 
that it arose from his corrupting the priest of Apollo, to 
speak fidsely respecting Demaratus. But other examples, 
besides this of Cleomenes, may be found, of the anger of 
gods and heroes towards men: for Protesilaus, who is 
honoured by the Eleans, and than whom there is no hero 
in Argos more illustrious^ revenged on himself Perses Ar- 
tabaetes ; and the Megarenses were never able to appease 
the anger of the divinities in Eleusb, after they had dared 
to inhabit the sacred land. I do not, however, know of any 
one, except Cleomenes, who has dared to corrupt the oracle 
of the god. But as Cleomenes had no male children, the 
government devolved on Leonidas the son of Anaxandrides, 
and the brother on both sides of Dorieus. And Xerxes at 
that time leading his numerous army into Greece, Leonidas 
met him with a band of three hundred Lacedsemonians 
at the pass of Thermopylae. Many battles, indeed, have 
taken place among the Greeks, and many among the Bar- 
barians ; but those are but few in number, in which the 
virtue of one man shone forth in an eminent degree, as of 
Achilles in the Trojan war, and of Miltiades at Marathon. 

In my opinion, however, the illustrious action of Leoni- 
das surpasses those of any other period. For Xerxes, who 
of all the kings that afterwards reigned over the Medes 
and Persians was the most prudent and renowned, was so 
vigorously encountered, on his entry into Greece, by Le- 
onidas, with a few troops which he commanded at the 
Thermopylse, that Xerxes would neither have conquered 
Greece, nor even Athens, if a certain Trachinian had not 
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led tiie forces pf HydameSy by a circular march, through 
the passages of the mountain CEta. And thus, by the de* 
struction of Leonidas and his forces, the Barbarians came 
iiito Ghreece. But Pausamas the son of Qeombrotas waa 
never king of the Lacedsemonians, but being the tutor 
of Plistarchiis the son of Leonidas, he led the Laoedfe* 
montans to Plataeae, and afterwards passed over with a 
fleet to the HeDespont. The conduct, however, of thia 
Pausanias, towards a woman whose name was Coa, ap- 
pears to me to deserve the greatest praise. This woman, 
who was the daughter of a man not widiout reputation 
among the Coans, vis. of Hegetorides the son of Anta- 
' goras, was unwillingly led away as a concubine by Pharan- 
dates the Persian, the son of Teapis. But as Mardonius 
fell in battle at Plateeae, and the Barbarians were destroyed, 
Pausanias sent back this woman to Coos, with all her fe- 
male ornaments, and the gifts which she had received Crom 
Phanuidaies. And besides this, he would not suffer the 
dead body of Mardomus to be injured, contrary to the 
advice of Lampon iSginetas. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Plistarchus, therefore, the son of Leonidas, died in 
the beginning of his reign. But he was succeeded by 
Plestoanax, the son of that Pausanias who led the forces 
to Platseae. Another Pausanias, who was the son of this 
Plestoanax, led an army into Attica under the pretext of 
waging war with Tbrasybulus and the Athenians, but in 
reality that he might establish the dominion of the thirty 
tyrants who had been set over the Athenians by Lysan- 
der. And in an engagement, indeed, Pausanias vanquished 
those Athenians that guarded the Piraeeus ; but after the 
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battle he determined to lead back his anny, as he was of 
opinion that to haTe established the tyranny of unholy 
men would not be the most disgraceful part of the con- 
duct of the Spartan republic. However, on his return 
from Athens, as he had engaged in an unfinished war, he 
was called to account by his enemies. But the king among 
the Lacedaemonians is judged as follows : Those Aat are 
called seniors sit in judgment to the number of twenty- 
eight, and together with these the head of the Ephori, 
and the king of the other family. On this occasion, there- 
fore, fourteen of the elders, and Agis, who was at that 
time the king of the other family, condemned Pausanias, 
but the other part of the council acquitted him. 

But, not long after this, the Lacedaemonians collected 
an army against the Thebans, the cause of which war we 
shall relate in our account of the transactions of Agesilatts. 
And then, indeed, Lysander coming into Phocis, and col- 
lecting all the Phocensians together, without any delay 
invaded Boeotia, and first of all attacked the walls of He- 
liarttts, as the inhabitants of this place were unwilling to 
abandon the Thebans. Certain Thebans, however, and 
Athenians, being privately received into the city, made an 
irruption ; and Lysander engaging with them before the 
walls, fell among other of the Lacedsemonians. In the 
meantime, Pausanias having collected forces together from 
theTegeatSB, and other parts of Arcadia, arrived after the 
battle was finished : and as soon as he came to Boeotia, 
was made acquainted with the slaughter of those that fol- 
lowed lysander, and of the death of Lysander himself; 
yet for all this he led his army to Thebes, and prepared to 
besiege die city. But when the Thebans prepared them- 
selves to sustain the attack, and the arrival of Thrasybulus 
with die Athenian auiuliaries was announced, who only 
waited t31 the Lacedeemonians engaged, that he might at-' 
tack them behind : — then Pausanias, fearing lest he should 
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be surrounded by the two armies of the enemy, made a 
league with the Thebans, and took care to bury die dead 
bodies of those that fell under the walls of Haliartus. 

This transaction, indeed, was not agreeable to the judg- 
ment of the Lacedsemonians ; but for my own part, I think 
that the advice of Pausanias was right. For he well knew, 
that die Lacedsemonians had always been cut ofi* when 
surrounded by die enemy, as at the ThermopylsB, and the 
island Sphacteria; and, on this account, he was afraid lest 
he should be the occasion of a third misfortune to them of 
this kind. However, as his countrymen were of a different 
opinion, accusing him of slowness in his approach to 
Boeotia, he did not wait to be called, to an account, but 
betook himself to the Tegeatse, who received him as a 
suppliant in the temple of Alea Minerva. This temple 
was sacred to all the Peloponnesians from ancient insti- 
tutions, and afforded the greatest safety to diose that fled 
to it in a suppliant habit. And the Lacedaemonians evince 
that this conduct was adopted by Pausanias, and, prior to 
this, by Leotychides ; and the Argives testify die same 
respecting Chrysidas; for all these supptiandy betook 
themselves to this temple, and were by this means pre- 
served from die danger which threatened them. 

But after the flight of Pausanias, his children, Agesi- 
polls and Cleombrotus, who were then very young, were 
placed under the guardianship of Aristodemus, who was 
his nearest relation ; and the Lacedaemonians, under the 
command of this Aristodemus, fought with success at 
Corinth. But Agesipolis, as soon as he was of age suf- 
ficient to assume the reins of government, warred on die 
Argives before all the other Peloponnesians : and as he 
led his army from Tegeatae to Argolis, the Argives sent 
a messenger to him, that he might ratify those leagues of 
their country, which had been established from the first 
among the Dorienses. Agesipolis, however, would neither 
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ratify the compact with the messenger^ but, marching on 
with his army, depopulated the land ; nor^ when divinity 
caused an earthquake to take place^ would he lead his army 
back, though the Lacedaemonians, and, in like manner, 
the Athenians, were terrified at these prodigies of Jupiter. 
Agesipdis, therefore, fixed his camp under the walls of the 
Argives, though the god did not cease to shake the earth, 
and though some of the soldiers were destroyed by Ught- 
ning, and some were rendered foolish by the thunder. At 
length, therefore, he unwillingly moved his camp from 
Argolis, and turned his arms against the Olynthians ; and 
being victorioiks in this engagement, he both took many 
Chalcidensian cities, and hoped he should be ai)le to take 
Olynthus itself, but was deceived in his expectations by a 
sudden disease and death. 



CHAPTER VL 



But as Agesipolis died without children, the kingdom 
fell to the lot of Cleombrotus : and the Lacedaemonians, 
under him as their leader, fought with the Boeotians at 
Leuctra. And in this battle, at the very beginning of the 
engagement, Cleombrotus himself fell, fighting valiantly. 
Indeed, wherever a great slaughter takes place in a battle, 
the daemon usually cuts off the leader of the army before 
the rest. Thus, among the Athenians, he cut off Hippo- 
crates the son of Ariphron at Delium, and afterwards 
Leosthenes in Thessaly. But Agesipolis, the eldest of the 
children of Cleombrotus, accomplished nothing worthy of 
relation : but Cleomenes, the younger son, after the death 
of his brother, took possession of the kingdom, and as he 
had two sons, Acrotatus and Cleonymus, it so happened 
that Acrotatus survived his father; and on the death of 
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Cleomenes^ a contest took place between deonymus the 
6on of Cleomenes, and Areus the son of Acrotatus, respect- 
ing the possession of the kingdom* The elders^ therefore, 
adjudged the government to Areus, and not to Cleonymus, 
in consequence of which Cleonymus began to plan some 
great achievement; and though the Ephori endeavoured 
to appease him, as well by other honorary rewards, as by 
^ving him the command of the forces, yet they could not 
prevent his becoming an enemy to his countij. His hatred, 
indeed, to his country was abundantly evinced in many 
particulars, and, among the rest, by his bringing Pyrrhus 
the son of iSlacides into Lacedsemonia. 

But, during the reign of Areus the son of Acrotatus in 
Sparta, Antigonus the son of Demetrius warred on the 
Athenians both with land and marine forces. Patrodus, 
however, came to the assistance of the Athenians with an 
Egyptian fleet; and the Lacedaemonians likewise were 
ready to give their aid with a band of voluntaries under 
the command of their king Areus. But as Antigonus had 
so invested the city with his forces that the assistance of 
their allies was rendered superfluous, Patroclus, by his 
messengers, desired Areus and the Lacedaemonians to come 
to an engagement with Antigonus, and told them that he 
in the meantime would attack the Macedonians behind, 
assigning this as a reason for his conduct, that their foot 
forces were by no means equal to those of the Mace- 
donians, because they were Egyptians and sailors. In 
consequence of this message, the Lacedaemonians, both 
firom their good-will to the Athenians, and that they might 
perform an action which would render them illustrious to 
posterity, acted in every respect agreeable to the wish of 
Pausanias. But Areus, as their provisions were nearly 
consumed, led his army back, as he considered that it was 
highly proper to reserve tlie remaining part of his aid to 
the use of his country, and not rashly lose his forces in 
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giving Msistatice to others. When the Athenians^ how- 
ever, had made a vigorous resistance for a long time, An- 
tigonus made a peace with them, and phiced a guard over 
them in the Museum, which not long after he voluntarily 
withdrew. 

But Acrotatus was the son of this Areus, and another 
son Areus, who died through dideaiie in the eighd) year of 
his age. And as ahnpst all the niale ppsteirity of Euryst- 
henes were abolished, Iieonidas the son of CleoK^ymUsstio- 
ceeded to the kingdom, when he was very much advanced 
in years. I^ysander, too, the son of Lyatoder, and the 
grandson of Aristocrates^ was at great enmity with Leo- 
nidas. This Lysander associated to himself Cleombrotus, 
who married the daughter of Leonidas ; and having drawn 
him over to his interest, persuaded him to accuse Leonidas 
of various crimes, and, among the rest, of this, that while 
he was yet a boy, he had sworn to his father Cleonymus 
respecting the destruction of Sparta. Leonidas, therefore, 
being compelled to abdicate the kingdom, Cleombrotus 
obtained it after him. If, indeed, Leonidas had been im- 
potent of mind through anger, and, as Demaratus the son 
of Arbton did formerly, had fled either to the king of the 
Bfacedonians or the king of the Egyptians, he would not 
have been benefited by the after repentance of the Spaiv 
tans ; but, in consequence of the conduct which he adopted, 
he was recalled not many years after by the Laceds^- 
monians, and again assumed th& reins of government. 
'But with respect to the daring attempts and courage of 
Cleomenea the son of Leonidas, and how through him the 
royal government of Sparta came to an end, these parti- 
culars we shall relate in our account of the transactions of 
the Sicyonian Aratus — at the same time mentioning after 
what manner Cleomenes died in Egypt. Cleomenes, 
therefore, the son of Leonidas, was the last of those kings 
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belonging to 0\e family of Eurysthenes who were called 
Agids* 



CHAPTER VII. 



But die particulars which I have heard respecting the 
other family are as follow : — Procles the son of Aristode^ 
mus had a son whose name was Soos ; and Eurypon was 
the son of Soos, who arrived at so great a degree of re- 
nown that all that fiEunily, which was before called Proclidsy 
was from him denominated Eurypontidae. But Prytanis 
was the son of Eurypon : and during his reign, an enmity 
took place between the Lacedaemonians and the Argives ; 
and prior to this accusation, a war subsisted with the Cy- 
nurenses. In the ages, too, following this, viz» during the 
reign of Eunomus the son of Prytanb, and Polydectes the 
son of Eunomus, the Spartans enjoyed an uninterrupted 
peace. But Charillus the son of Polydectes destroyed the 
land of the Argives by fire and sword : and not many years 
after, the Spartans, led by this Charillus, and deceived by 
a fraudulent oracle, marched against the Tegeatse, whom 
they were in hopes of conquering, and at the same time 
expecting to take from the Arcadians the Tegean plains. 
But after the death of Charillus, his son Nicander suc- 
ceeded to the government ; and whUe he reigned, Teleclos» 
a king from the other family, was slain by the Messenians 
in the temple of Diana Limnas. 

This Nicander, too, led an army against Argolis, and 
did much injury to the country. The AsinsBi joined with 
the Lacedaemonians in this war, for which not long after 
they grievously suffered from the Argives, experiencing 
the destruction of their country, and becoming exiks them- 
selves. But I shall again make mention of Theopompus 
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the son of Nicander, who reigned after his fether^ when I 
describe the Messenian affairs. While, however, Theo- 
pompus reigned in Sparta, a war took place between the 
Argives and the Lacedaemonians, about the region called 
Thyreatis. But Theopompus was not present at this 
batde, on account of his age, and the affliction of his 
mind. For his son Archidamus died before him ; yet he 
left a son behind him, whose name was Zeuxidamus ; and 
Anaxidamus was the son of Zeuxidamus, and succeeded 
to the govemment of Sparta. During the reign of this 
Anaxidamus, the Messenians fled from the Peloponnesus, 
being a second time vanquished by the Spartans. And 
Archidamus was the son of Anaxidamus, and Agasicles of 
Archidamus, during whose reigns the Spartans lived in 
perfect quiet, and without having any concern in war. 

But Aristo, the son of Agasicles, married a woman who 
is said to have been the most base of all the Spartan vir- 
gins as to her manners, but the most beautiful as to her 
f(HiD, of all the women posterior to Helen. This woman, 
when she had been married to Aristo but seven months, 
was delivered of a son, whose name was Demaratus ; and 
this event was announced to Aristo, as he was sitting 
among. the Ephori. Aristo, however, either forgetting 
those verses of Homer in the Diad, or not sufficiently un* 
derstanding them, said, that the boy could not be his, be- 
cause he was bom at the end of seven months ; for which 
speech afterwards he bitterly repented. For DemariitnSy 
who was a man of great reputation in Sparta, and who, in 
conjunction with Cleomenes, freed the Atiienians from the 
tyranny of the children of Pisistratus, was deprived of his 
kingdom, through this inconsiderate speech of Aristo, and 
his hatred of Cleomenes. But when, in consequence of 
being exiled, he came to Darius among the Persians, they 
report that his posterity remained in Asia for a long time. 

Leotychides, however, was chosen king in the place of 
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Pemaratus, and assisted Xanthlppus the general of tbe 
Atbeniansi and the son of Ariphron) at Mycale : and after 
th)8| marching into Thessaly against the Aleuadas, he easily 
conquered all Thessaly, because victory perpetually at- 
tended him in all his engagements. However, as he re- 
ceived gifts from the Aleuadse, he was called to account 
in LacedsBmoniai and fled for protection to the altar of 
Minerva Alea. But Zeuxidamus the son of Leotychides 
died through disease, while his father was yet alive and 
safe. And Archidamus, the son of Zeuxidamus, obtained 
the government after Leotychides fled to Tegea. This 
Archidamus very much injured the country of the Athe> 
nians, by marching an army into Attica every year, and 
depopulating and destroying every place he came to. The 
same person, too, took the city .of the Platseenses, who 
were the friends and allies of the Athenians. He would 
not, however, by any means excite the Peloponnesians and 
Athenians to war on each other, but endeavoured, to the 
utmost of his ability, to establish between them a lasting 
peace. But Sthenelaidas, a man not destitute of power in 
Lacedaemonia, and one of the Ephori, was particularly tbe 
cause of a war taking place, which shook Greece, at that 
time sufficiently well estaUished, from its very foundation: 
and not long after, Philip the son of Amyntas, attacking it 
while in a ruinous and diseased condition, was the cause 
of its entire overthrow. 



CHAPTER VIU. 

However, as soon as Archidamus died, as he left two 
sons behind him, Agis and Agesilaus, the foifmer, in coo- 
sequence of hii^ seniority, assumed the reins of gDvermnent 
Archidamus, \oo^ had a daughter, whose name was Cy* 
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ni0Ca; who was a great lover of the Olympic contests^ and 
was the first woman that employed herself in breeding 
horses, and tfiat bore away the Olympic palm. But after 
her, other women, and especially some of Macedonia, ob- 
tained the Olympic prize; though indeed Cynisca sur- 
passed them all. The Spartans, however, appear to me 
to admire the least of all men poetry, and the praise which 
it bestows : for, except an epigram on Cynisca, composed 
by I know not whom, and an epigram of Simonides upon 
the tripos of Pausanias, dedicated at Delphos, nothing else 
is mentioned by any poet concerning the Laconic kings. 
But during the reign of Agis the son of Archidamus, the 
Lacedaemonians accused the Eleans of various crimes, and 
of this especially, that they had forbid them to celebrate 
the Olympic games, and to sacrifice in the temple of Ju- 
piter. 

In consequence of this, they sent a messenger to the 
Eleans, commanding them to suffer the Lepreatae, and 
other neighbouring cities, to use their own laws. To this 
message the Eleans answered, that as soon as they saw 
the cities bordering on Sparta free, they also would give 
liberty to their allies. But the Lacedaemonians, roused 
by this reply, immediately, with their king Agis, invaded 
Elea; and then divinity shaking the earth, they were 
obliged to lead their army back, when they had marched 
as far as to Olympia, and the river Alpheus. In the year 
following, however, Agis depopulated the country of the 
Eleans, and took from thence a great prey. But then 
Xenias the Elean, who was privately the friend of Agis, 
and publicly of the Lacedaemonians, and who was likewise 
hated by the people, endeavoured, by the assista n ce of the 
rich, to deliver up the city to the enemy. However, befoife 
Agis arrived with his army, Thrasydrus, who then pi^ 
sided over the common people of the Eleans, having van- 
quished in battle Xenias and his forces, drove them oitf of 
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the city. But Agis after this led back his armyi and left 
Lysistratus the Spartan, with a part of his forces, and the 
Elean exiles, that, together with the Lepreiftae, they might 
injure, by frequent excursions, the land of the Eleans* 

At length, in the third year of this war, when the La- 
cedaemonians and Agis again prepared to invade Elea, 
Thrasydrus and the Eleans, who were injured by the war 
in the most eminent degree, made a peace, on the following 
conditions : That they, the Eleans, should no longer rule 
over the neighbouring cities : that the walls of their city 
should be demolished ; and that the Lacedsemonians should 
both sacrifice to Jupiter in Olympia, and contend, if they 
pleased, in the Olympic games. Aftier this, Agb made 
continual incursions into Attica, and fortified a tower in 
Decelea against the Athenians. But the Athenian fleet 
being destroyed at iEgospotamos, Lysander the son of 
Aristrocratus and Agis violated the sacred league, which 
had been established between the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians, though the Spartans had not given them 
orders for this purpose ; for they only had made a decree 
with their allies, respecting the entire destruction of the 
Athenians. And these were the most iUustrious war- 
like achievements of Agis. But the rashness of Agis, re- 
specting his son Leotychides, was correspondent to that 
of Ariston respecting Demaratus ; for, in the hearing of 
the Ephori, he was tempted by some evil daemon to say, 
that he did not think Leotychides was his son. Of this 
rashness, however, he aft;erwards repented : for when, in 
consequence of a disease with which he was afflicted, he 
was carried from Arcadia to his own habitation, he testi- 
fied to all those that were present with him in Hersea, 
that he had no doubt but Leotychides was his son, and 
untreated the spectators with tears to testify this to the 
Lacedaemonians. 

But after the death of Agis, Agesilaus expelled Leoty- 
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chydes from the kingdom, in consequence of reminding 
the LacedaBmonians of what Agis had said respecting 
Leotychides. The Arcadians, however, from Hersea came 
to Lacedaemon on this occasion, and testified in behalf of 
Leotychides what Agis, when dying, had declared con- 
cerning him. The Delphic oracle, too, served to increase 
the dispute between Agesilaus and Leotychides. But the 
oracle was to this effect: *' Sparta beware, though at pre- 
sent thou dost greatly glory in thy condition, lest a lame 
king with sound legs injure thee : for unless thou art cau- 
tious, unexpected and long-continued labours await thee, 
and the destructive waves of the mingled flood of war." 
Leotychides, therefore, asserted, that the oracle referred to 
Agesilaus, because he was lame in one of his feet. But 
Agesilaus retorted upon Leotychides, that he was not the 
legitimate offspring of Agis. The Lacedsemonians, how-« 
ever, did not refer this dispute to the oracle, though it was 
in their power to have done so ; and this, as it appears to 
me, because they followed the advice of Lysander the son 
of Aristocritus, who endeavoured by all possible means to 
procure the kingdom for Agesilaus. 



CHAPTER IX. 



As soon^ therefore, as Agesilaus had obtained the king- 
dom, the Lacedaemonians sent a fleet into Asia, for the 
purpose of warring on Artaxerxes the son of Darius : for 
they knew, firom the other chiefs of the city, and particu- 
larly from Lysander, that in the war against the Athenians 
they had not obtained money for their fleet from Arta- 
xerxes, but from Cyrus. Agesilaus therefore (for he was 
ordered to pass with an army into Asia, and was declared 
general of die foot) sent ambassadors hito Peloponnesus, 
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for the purpose of exciting all the people, except the Ar- 
gives, and all the Greeks beyond the Isthmus to unite 
with them in the war. The Corinthians, therefore, though 
they very much desired to partake of this expedition, yet 
as the temple of Jupiter, who was called by them Olympius, 
was washed away by a sudden inundation of the sea, they 
considered it as an ill omen, and unwillingly remained at 
home. But the pretext of the Athenians for withholding 
their assistance was the other calamities of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and particularly the pestilence from disease, 
through which they were cut off from the hopes of their 
pristine felicity. The true reason, however, of their re- 
maining quiet, was, because they had understood by a 
messenger, that Conon the son of Timotheus had paid a 
visit to the king. 

Aristomenides, too, was sent to the Thebans, because 
he was the grandfather on the mother's side of Agesilaus, 
and favourable to the Thebans : for he had been one of 
those judges, who, when the city of the Platseenses was 
tiiken,were of opinion that all those that were taken within 
it should be slain. The Thebans, however, no less than 
the Athenians, said, that they were unable to give any 
assistance. But Agesilaus collected together at home a 
chosen band of his allies, and at the same time having built 
and properly fitted out a fleet, came to Aulis in order to 
sacrifice to Diana ; because Agamemnon, after he had pro- 
pitiated the goddess in thiis place, led his forces against 
Troy. Agesilaus, therefore, thought that he was the king 
of a much happier city than Agamemnon, and that, in a 
manner similar to him, he reigned over all Greece. He 
likewise was of opinion, that if he could conquer Arta- 
xerxes, and obtain the riches of the Persians, such an 
achievement would be much more illustiious than the sub- 
version of the kingdom of Priam. 

But as he was sacrificing, the Thebans arrived in arms, 
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threw down the entrails, while they were yet burning on 
the altar, and drove him out of the temple. Agesilaus, 
however, though he lamented that he had not finished his 
sacrifice, passed over into Asia, and first of all drove to 
Sardis : for at that time Lydia was the greatest part of 
Lower Asia, and Sardis its most illustrious city, which not 
only excelled the other cities in wealth and power, but was 
the residence of the satrap of the sea, in the same manner 
as Susa was of the king. But Agesilaus engaging here 
with Tisaphemes, the satrap of the places about Ionia, 
conquered, in the plains of Hermus, both the Persian 
horse and foot, which were so numerous that they were 
only surpassed by that army which Xerxes led against the 
Athenians, and Darius against the Scythians. The Lace« 
demonians) therefore, admiring tl^ alacrity of Agesilaus 
in warlike concenis, gave him also the command of the 
fleet Agesilaus, however, gave the command of the three- 
oared galleys to Pisander the brother of his wife, as he 
applied himself solely to the accomplishment of great tfo- 
terprises with land forces. Some god, however, etivied 
him the accomplishment of his wish ; for as soon as Arta- 
xerxes heard that Agesilaus had gained some battles, and 
that he n^lected advantages which, as it wei^, laljr before 
his feet, and continually marched farther on with his 

army ; as soon as he heard this, he put Tisaphemes 

to death, whom before he had much esteemed, and sent 
Tithraustes in his stead as satrap of the sea, who was a 
man of great sagacity, and one that hated the Lacedae- 
monians. 

Tithraustes, therefore, as soon as he arrived at Sardis,' 
liiought of a method by which he might cause the Lace- 
daemonians to recall their army firom Asia. For he sent 
Timocratus the Rhodian into Greece with money, that, 
by briliii^ the principal persons, he might excite the Gre« 
cians to war on the Lacedssmbnians. But those that #erb 
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corrupted by his money are said to have been, among tbe 
Argives, Cylon and Sodamas ; and of the Thebans, An« 
droclides, Ismenias, and Ampitfaemis. At Athens, too, 
Cephalus and Epicrates partook of his money : and among 
the Corinthians, such as agreed with the Argives; and 
particularly Polyanthes and Timolaus. But the Locrians 
from Amphissa began to carry on the war openly : ior a 
controversy arose between them and the Phocenses, con- 
cerning the boundaries of their land; and by the advice 
of the Thebans, and particularly of those about Ismenia, 
they cut down the corn when it was in the height of its 
vigour, and carried it away, with the rest of the spoils* 
The Phocenses, too, with a band of soldiers collected in 
baste, made excursions into the country of the Locrians, 
which the Locrians, by joining with them the Thebans, 
revenged; and in their turn laid waste the Phocensian 
lands. And in consequence of this, the Phocenses, by 
sending ambassadors to Lacedaemonia, sharply accused the 
Thebans* But the Spartans being moved by their ex* 
postulations, raised a war against the Thebans; and, 
among other crimes, accused them of insolent behaviour 
towards Agesilaus, while he was sacrificing in Aulis. 

But the Athenians having learnt the intention of the 
Lacedsemonians, sent ambassadors into Sparta, requesting 
that the affair foi: which they were accused by their ad- 
versaries might be settled by law, and not by arms. The 
LacedflBmonians, however, sent back the ambassadors in a 
raget and the expedition of the Lacedaemonians which 
afterwards took place, and the death of Lysander, we shall 
explain, when we relate the transactions of Pausanias. 
And indeed that which is called the Corinthian war, and 
which continually increased, commenced from the expe- 
dition of the Lacedaemonians into Boeotia. But dus cir- 
cumstance obliged Agesilaus to withdraw his army from 
When, therefore, he had passed over with his ships 
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from Abydos to Sestus, and through Thrace had arrived 
at Thessaly, the Thessalians, on account of their friend* 
ship for the Thebans^ endeavoured to stop his passage : 
an4 in this conduct, too^ they thought they were justified, 
on account of their ancient good-will towards the Athe- 
nians. Agesilaus, however, passed through Thessaly, by 
throwing down the Thessalian horse; and afterwards, 
liaving conquered the Thebans and their allies, made his 
way through the Boeotians. But as soon as the Boeotians 
were routed, they fled to the temple of Minerva Itonia : 
and Agerilaus, though he was wounded in the engagement, 
would not by any means act towards the suppliants in a 
manner contrary to law. 



CHAPTER X. 



Not long after this the Isthmian games were established, 
by those that fled on account of their Laconic manners. 
But the Corinthians then kept themselves quiet within the 
city, through fear of Agesilaus. However, when Agesilaus 
moved his camp, in order to return to Sparta, they cele- 
brated the Isthmian games in conjunction with the Argives. 
But Agesilaus again returned with his army to Corinth ; 
and, on account of the arrival of Hyacinthia, sent the Amy- 
clflBenses home that they might celebrate the games .to 
Apollo and Hyacinthus, after the manner of theur country. 
This band the Athenians, led by Iphicrates, attacked in 
their passage and slew. But Agesilaus came afterwards 
to ^tolia, for the purpose of assisting the ^tolians against 
the Acamanes, by whom they were oppressed in battle. 
And, indeed, be compeUed the Acamanes to dissolve the 
war, at a time when they wanted but little of taking Caly- 
don and other i£toIian towns. But some time after this 
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he sailed to Egypt, for the purpose of pursuing with his 
axms those that had revolted from the king; in which 
place he is said to have performed many fflustrious actions : 
and as he was now advanced in years, he died in the course 
<A this expedition. But the Lacedaemonians carried his 
dead body into his native country, and buried it with the 
highest honours. 

But afterwards, Archidamus the son of Agesilaus reign- 
ing, the Phocenses plundered the temple of Apollo at 
Delphos ; and the Phocenses^ in carrying on the war against 
the Thebans, were assbted by mercenary troops. For the 
Lacedaemonians and Athenians sent them assistance by a 
public decree ; the latter, indeed, in consequence of re- 
collecting their ancient kindness towards them ; but the 
Lacedaemonians, under a pretext of friendship, but in 
reality, as it appears to me, through hat(,^d of the Thebans. 
But Theopompus, the son of Damasistratus, writes, that 
Archidamus engaged in this war; and that, in consequence 
of Denicha his wife being corrupted by gifts, he was ren- 
dered more disposed to give them assistance. However, 
for my own part, I never can praise any one who receives 
sacred money, or assists those by whom the most illustrious 
oracle on the earth was destroyed. This indeed deserves 
to be praised in Archidamus, that when the Phocenses 
intended to have cut off all the Delphian youth, to have 
led away to slavery the women and children, and to have 
entirely subverted the city, he prevented the execution of 
their design. 

Afterwards, too, he passed over into Italy, and assisted 
the Tarentines in warring on their neighbouring Bar- 
barians, in which war he lost his life : and his dead body 
remained unburied, through the anger of Apollo, whose 
indignation he had incurred. But Agis, the eldest son of 
this Archidamus, fell fighting against Antipater king of 
Macedonia ; and a younger son, Eudamidas, reigned over 
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the Lacedaemonians, when they were at peace. The par- 
ticularsy however^ of Agis^ the son of Eudamidas^ and of 
Eudamidas the son of Agis^ I have already related in my 
account of the Sicyonian affiurs.. 

# • • • Q^|. Qji descending from Hermae there is a place 
full of oaks^ which is called ScotitaSy or the dark. This 
namei however, does not originate from the nearness of 
the trees to each other, and the darkness produced by this 
means, but from Jupiter, who is sumamed Scotitas, and 
whose temple, on the left hand, is distant from the road 
about ten stadia. After you have proceeded in this road 
a little fiirther, you will likewise see, on the left hand, a 
statue and trophy of Hercules ; which last is said to have 
been raised by him when he slew Hippocoon and his sons. 
But the third turning from the straight road leads, on the 
right handj to Caryae and the temple of Diana; for the 
region Caryae is sacred to Diana and the Nymphs. And 
the statue of Diana Caryatis stands in the open air; in 
which place the Lacedaemonian virgins celebrate a festival 
every year, and dance afker the manner of their country. 

But on returning into the pubUc road, you will perceive 
the ruins of Selasia. And this place^ as we have before 
related, was enslaved by the Achaians, when they van« 
quished the Lacedaemonians and their king Cleomenes the 
son of Leonidas. But in Thomax (which in proceeding 
along this road you will arrive at) there is a statue of 
Pythian Apollo, which is made in the same manner as that 
in Amycbe; and which, in an account of that place, I 
shall describe. Among the Lacedaemonians, however, 
there is an ApoUo Amyclaeus, which is much more illus- 
trious, because aU the gold which Croesus, king of the 
Lydians, sent to this Pythian ApoUo was employed by 
them for the purpose of adorning the statue of Apollo in 
Amyclse. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

After leaving Thomax, the city presents itself to your 
view, which was at first called Sparta, and in process of 
time Lacedaemon. But as I professed, in my Attics, that 
I should not describe every particular, but only such as 
appeared to me most worthy of relation, I now make the 
same declaration, previous to my description of the Spartan 
affairs; for it was my intention from the beginning, to 
select out of many things reported by the vulgar, such as 
appeared to me most worthy of narration ; and as this in- 
tention is certainly a good one, there can be no reason why 
it should be neglected. Among the Lacedaemonians, then, 
who inhabit Sparta, there is in the first place a forum, 
which deserves to be inspected, and a place of consultation, 
in which the Elders assemble, together with the Ephori, 
the NomophilaceSy or guardians of the law, and those that 
are called the Bidian. And the Elders, indeed, are the 
persons that principally assist the Lacedaemonians in the 
afiairs of government : but the Ephori and Bidkei, each of 
which orders consists of five persons, preside over the 
games called Platanista, and other contests of the Spartan 
youth. The Ephori likewise take care of more serious 
concerns, and choose out of their number an Eponymus ; 
just as at Athens, among those that are caUed the nine, 
one of them is the Archon Eponjrmus. 

But that which is the most illustrious of all the works in 
the forum, is the porch which they call Persica, because it 
was raised from the spoils of the Medes; and in course of 
time arrived at its present magnitude and ornament On 
the pillars of this porch there are statues of several Per- 
sian commanders ; and among these there is a statue of 
Mardonius the son of Gobryas, which is made of white 
stone. There is a statue, too, in the same place, of Arte- 
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miday the daughter of Lydamisi queen of Halicamassus. 
They report that she voluntarily assisted Xerxes against 
the Greeks, and hehaved veryvaliandyin a naval engage- 
ment at Salamis. In the same forum, too, there are two 
temples, one of which was dedicated by Cassar, viz. by him 
who was the first that desired to establish a monarchy 
among the Romans, and who first founded their present 
form of government; but the other was dedicated by his 
son Augustus, who gave greater stability to the govern- 
ment, and caused it to arrive at a greater degree of dignity 
and power than it obtained under the reign of his father. 
But, indeed^ the name o{ Augustus signifies, in the Grreek 

tongue, venerable. 

But near the altar of Augustus there is a brazen image 
of A^as, who, they report, prophesied to Lysander, that 
he should take all the Athenian fleet, at the river Mgos, 
except ten three-oared galleys, which would withdraw 
themselves to Cyprus ; but that the Lacedaemonians would 
take the rest, and the men with which they were filled. 
This Agias was the son of Agelochus, and the grandson 
of Tisamenus : and Tisamenus, who was an Elean and of 
the family of the lamids, was told by an oracle, that he 
should be victor in five illustrious contests. But when he 
was vanquished in the quinquertium, at the Olympic games 
(for he was first of all victorious in two, having vanquished 
Andrius Hieronymus in the course, and in leaping, though 
he yielded the victory to him in wrestling), he then at 
length understood the meaning of the oracle, viz. that the 
god promised him the victory in five warlike contests. But 
the Lacedaemonians, who were not ignorant of what had 
been promised to Tisamenus by the oracle, persuaded him 
to migrate firom Elis to Sparta, and assist the Lacedae- 
monians in common by his prophecies: and Tisamenus, 
afiier he had compUed with their request, obtained in five 
battles the victory for the Spartans. 
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But the first engagement, in which he was victorionsy 
was at Platsea agauist the Persians ; the second, atTegea, 
when the Lacedaemonians fought against the Tegeatse and 
Argives ; and the third at Dipsea, when all the Arcadians, 
except the Mantineans, opposed the Lacedaemonians. But 
the Dipaeenses compose a small city of Arcadians in Mae- 
nalia. The fourth victory which he gained was over those 
Hilotae, who, after the earthquake, caused the inhabitants 
of Ithome to revolt from the Hilotes. All the Hilotae, 
however, did not revolt, but only the Messenici, who 
separated themselves from the ancient Hilotes. But I 
shall shortly explain the particulars pertaining to this affiur. 
Then, indeed, the Lacedaemonians, by making a league 
with those that revolted, suffered them to depart, being 
persuaded to act in this manner by Tisamenus, and the 
oracle at Delphos. And lastly, Tisamenus predicted the 
fifth victory, when the Lacedaemonians fought with the 
Argives and Athenians at Tanagra. And such are the 
particulars which I have heard respecting Tisamenus. 

But in the forum of the Spartans there are statues of 
Pythian Apollo, of Diana, and Latona : and all this place 
is called Chorus, because in the Gymnopaediae (a festival 
which, if any, tliey celebrate with great pomp) the young 
men dance in honour of Apollo. Not far, too, from hence 
there is a temple of Earth, and of Agoraean Jupiter; and, 
besides tfiese, of Minerva Agoraea, and of Neptune, whom 
they call Asphalius. There is also a temple of Apollo, 
and of Juno, and a stotue of the Spartan people, of a pro- 
digious magnitude. Among the Lacedaemonians, too, 
there is a temple of the Fates, and near it a sepukdire of 
Orestes the son of Agamemnon : for the bones of Orestes, 
being brought hither from Tegea, were buried in this 
place, by the command of the oracle. But near the sepul- 
chre of Orestes there is an image of Polydoms the son of 
Alcamenes, who was honoured by die 
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above all their kiDgSi and tlus to so great a deg|«e, that 
the Spartan governors use the unage of Polydorus for a 
public seal There are here, too, a statue of Mercury 
Forensisj carrying a young Bacchus, and archives which 
they call Ephorea. In these there is a monument of the 
Cretan Epimenides, and of Aphareus the son of Perieres. 
I am, however, of opinion, that what the Lacedaemonians 
relate of Epimenides is more probable than the account 
given of him by the Argives. But where the temple of 
the Fates is situated, there the Phitidia are contained, 
among the Laced«monians> together with hospitable Jupi- 
ter, and hospitable Minerva* 



CHAPTER XII. 



On departing from the forum, along the road which is 
called Aphetse, you will arrive at that place which is de- 
nominated Booneta. But my narration requires that I 
should first explain why this road came to be so called. 
They say, then, that Icarius, the father of Penelope, pro- 
posed to the suitors the contest of the course. And that 
Ulysses, indeed, was victor, must be obvious to every one : 
but they report that this race was ran in the Aphetsean 
road. It appears to me, indeed, that Icarius instituted 
this contest in imitation of Danaus: for Danaus, when he 
could not find any one disposed to marry his daughters, 
on account of their being polluted with parricide, declared, 
that he did not require a marriage portion, but would leave 
his daughters free to marry the men that appeared most 
beautiful in their eyes. This proclamation collected a few 
suitors, and the contest of the race being proposed to them, 
he that outran all the rest was to have the first choice, and 
take her whom he most approved ; he that was next in 
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order was to have the second choice, and so on to the 
last : and those that had no suitors, were ordered to wait 
till new ones came to the course. 

But on this road, as I have already observed, the Lace- 
dsBmonians have a place which they call Booneta. This 
was once the house of king Polydorus ; and, after his 
death, was bought of his wife for certain oxen : for at that 
time there was not any coin, either of silver or gold, but, 
according to ancient custom, they mutually gave and re- 
ceived for what they wanted, oxen, slaves, and rude silver 
and gold. Indeed, even at present, those that sail to 4:he 
Indies report, that Indian rewards are given for the Gre- 
cian commodities which are carried thither, but that the 
inhabitants are unacquainted with money, though their 
Country abounds with gold and brass. But beyond the 
palace of the Bidisese there is a temple of Minerva, in which 
Ulysses is said to have dedicated a statue, and to have 
called it Celeuthea, in consequence of having vanquished 
the suitors of Penelope in the course. There are three 
temples, too, of Minerva Celeuthea in diiSerent places. 
But on proceeding from hence, about the Aphetasan road, 
there are several heroic monuments ; one of lops, who 
appears to have lived about the time of Lelex or Myles ; 
another of Amphiaraus the son of Oiclees, and which, 
they think, was constructed by the children of Tyndarus 
to Amphiaraus, as to their cousin ; and a third of Lelex. 

Not far, too, from these there is a temple of Neptune 
Tsenarius, and which they call Taenarium. And near this 
there is a statue of Minerva, which they report was dedi- 
cated by those that brought a colony into Italy and Ta- 
rentum. But the place which they call Hellenium was, 
according to some, so denominated, because, at the time 
when Xerxes passed over into Europe, the Grecian cities, 
that took up arms against him, consulted here about the 
most eiFectual means of opposing him ; but, according to 
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othere, it received its name from those leaders ibat fol- 
lowed Menelaus to Troy^ consulting in this place how they 
should sail to Troy» and punish Paris for the rape of He- 
len. But near the Hellenium they exhibit the monument 
of Talthybius. The i^Bgienses^ too, among the Achaians, 
exhibit a monument in the forum, which they say is the 
sepulchre of Talthybius. And this Talthybius, indeed, 
evinced his anger against the Lacedasmonians, on account 
of the slaughter of the ambassadors of Darius, who came 
to request earth and water ; but against the Athenians, by 
seizing on the house of Miltiades the son of Cimon, be- 
cause he was the means of the Athenians putting to death 
the ambassadors that came into Attica, 

Among the Lacedaemonians, too, there is .an altar of 
Apollo Acritas, and a temple of Earth, which is called 
Graseptum. But Apollo Maleatas is raised above this. 
But about the end of the road Aphetae, and very near the 
waUs, there is a temple of Dictynna, and royal sepulchres 
of those that are called the Eurypontidae. Near the Hel- 
lenium, too, there is a temple of Arsinoe, the daughter 
of Leucippus, and the sister of the wives of Castor and 
PoDux. But in that part which they call t/te Fortifications 
there is a temple of Diana : and proceeding a little farther, 
you will see a sepulchre which was raised for those pro- 
phets who came from Ellis, and are called lamidse. There 
is also a temple of Maro and Alpheus, whose military 
virtue, in the battle at the Thermopylae, shone the most 
conspicuous of all, after Leonidas. But the temple of 
Jupiter Tropseus was raised by the Dorienses, when they 
vanquished in battle as well the other Achaians, who then 
possessed the Laconic land, as the Amyclaeenses them- 
selves. 

But the temple of the Great Mother is reverenced by 
the Spartans in a most eminent degree. And after this, 
Ihere are heroic monuments of Hippolytus, Theseus, and 
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Aii)on the Aroadiaoi the gon c^ Tlesimaiep. This Tlesi^ 
men^flit according to somci was the brother, but, according 
to others, the son of Parthenopa^us, the son of Melanion. 
But there is another passage from the forum, about whidi 
there is a building called Scias, in which assemblies are 
held even at present. This building is said to have been 
the work of Theodorus the Samian, who first discovered 
the method of casting iron, and making images from it. 
In the same place, too, the Lacedaemonians suspended the 
harp of Timotheus the Milesian, whom they accused^ 
because in the modulation of the harp he add^d four 
chords to the seven strings of the ancients. But near the 
building Scias there is a round edifice, in which there are 
statues of Jupiter and Venus, each of which is called 
01)rmpian. They report, that Epimenides raised this 
building, and do not assent to what the Argives relate 
concerning him: for they say, that the Argives never 
warred on the Gnossians. 



as 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Near this edifice there is a sepulchre of Cynortas the 
son of Amycla. There is also a monument of Castor, and 
together with it a temple: for they report, that in the 
fortieth year after the battle against Idas and Lyncew 
the sons of Tyndareus were considered as gods, and not 
before this period. Near Scias, too, the tomb of Idas and 
Irfynceus is exhibited. It is more probable, however, that 
they were buried at Messenia, and not in this place. But 
the calamities of the Messenians, and the length of time 
in which they were exiled beyond Peloponnesus, caused 
many monuments of antiquity to be unknpwn to them on 
their return ; and in consequence of this ignorance of theirs, 
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this partioiilar respecting the tomb of Idas and Lyaoeos 
must be dubious to every one. Opposi^, too, to the tem- 
ple of Olympian Venus, there ia a temple of Proseqnne 
the Saviour, which they report was raised by the Thradan 
Orpheus ; but, according to others, it was buik by Abarist 
who came from the Hyperborei. But Cameus, whom 
they call the domesiic, was honoured in Sparta before the 
children of Hercules retiuned from banishment: and a 
small temple was raised to him in the house of the prophet 
Crius, who was the son of Theoclesv For when the spies 
of the Dorienses met with the daughter of this Crius as 
she went to draw water, they entered into discourse with 
her, and afterwards coming to Cxius, learnt from him the 
means of taking Sparta. 

The veneration, indeed, which the Dorienses pay to 
Cameus Apollo, originated from Camus, whose country 
was Acamania, and who acquired the art of divination 
from Apollo. For when Hippotes the son of Phylas slew 
thb Camufi, Apollo, enraged at the deed, made the camp 
of the Dorienses feel the effects of his anger ; and Hip- 
potes flying on account of this murder, the Dorienses 
established propitiatory rites, in order to appease the Acar- 
Tianian prophet. But, indeed, this Camus Apollo is not 
with the Lacedaemonians that Camus who is called the 
domestic; for this last, as I have before observed, was 
worshipped in the house of the prophet Crius, while .the 
Achaians possessed Sparta. Praxilla, too, relates, in her 
verses, that Cameus was the son of Europa, but that he 
was educated by Apollo and Latona. There is also another 
report concerning him, as follows: In the Trojan mount 
Ida» come} trees were cut down in the grove of Apollo, in 
order to construct the wooden horse ; but the parties con-, 
eemed, finding that, by this action, they had incurred the 
anger of the god, appeased him by sacrifices, and called 
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him CarneuSy by transposing, after the ancient manner, the 
letter r. 

But not far from the temple of Camus ApoUo there is 
a statue, which is called the statue of Aphetaeus: and they 
report, that in this place the beginning of the course com- 
menced to the suitors of Penelope. There is a certain 
place, too, which contains porches of a square figure, and 
where, in ancient times, old goods were sold. Near this 
there is an altar of Jupiter Ambulius, and of Minerva 
Ambulia, and, besides these, of the Dioscuri, under the 
appellation of the Ambulii. But opposite to this place 
you will see that which is called Colona, or a hUl, and a 
temple of Bacchus Colonata. Near this, too, there is a 
grove sacred to that hero, who, they report, conducted 
Bacchus to Sparta. The Dionysiades and the Leucippides 
sacrifice to this hero, before they sacrifice to the god: 
and they propose the contest of the course to eleven other 
women, whom they also call Dionysiades, in consequence 
of an injunction given them to thb purpose by the Delphic 
oracle. 

But not far from the temple of Bacchus there is a tem- 
ple of Jupiter Eunanemus : and on the right hand of this 
there is an heroic monument of Pleuron. The sons of 
Tyndareus, on the mother*s side, descended from this 
Pleuron : for Areus in his verses says, that Thestius was 
the father of Leda, and the son of Agenor, who was the 
son of Pleuron. Not far from this monument there is a 
hill, on the top of which there is a temple of Argbe Juno. 
They report, that this temple was dedicated by Eurydice, 
the daughter of Lacedsemon, and the wife of Acrisius the' 
son of Abas. But the temple of Juno Hyperchiria was 
raised in consequence of an oracle, when the river Eurotas 
washed away much of the land : and they call the ancient 
wooden statue within the temple, the statue of Venus Juno. 
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It is usual with mothers to sacrifice to this statue for the 
nuptials of their daughters. In the road, on the right 
band of this hill, diere is an image of Hetoemocles, who 
(and this was likewise the case with his £Either Hip- 
posthenes) was declared victor at the wrestling in the 
Olympic games : and this happened to both eleven times ; 
but the fiither surpassed the son by one victory. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

On proceeding firom the fonun towards the west, you 
will see an empty sepulchre of Brasidas the son of Tellis : 
and not far from this tomb there is a theatre of white 
stone, which deserves to be inspected. Opposite to this 
theatre there is a sepulchre of Pausanias, who was the 
general of the Platseenses, and another sepulchre of Leo- 
nidas. Every year orations are delivered in praise of these 
two ; and games are celebrated, in which none but Spar- 
tans are allowed to contend. And the bones, indeed, of 
Leonidas were brought firom the Thermopylae forty years 
after his death, and buried in this place. A pillar, too, is 
erected here, in which the paternal names are inscribed of 
those that sustained the attack of the Modes at the Ther- 
mopyhe. There is a place, too, in Sparta, which is called 
Theomelidse ; and in this part of the city the. tombs of the 
kings call^ Agidse are contained ; and near this you may 
perceive that which is called the disputing place of the 
Crotani. But the Crotani are portions of the Pitanati. 

Not far firom this place of disputation there is a temple 
of .^Isculapius, which is called Enapadon ; and on pro- 
ceeding from hence you will perceive the sepulchre of 
Tsenanis, firom whom, as they report, the promontory, 
which raises itself in the sea, was denominated. The tern- 
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pies of the gods, which this place contains, are, that of 
Neptune Hippocurius, and of Diana ^ginaea. But on 
returning back to Lesche, you will see the temple of Diana 
Isora, whom they likeii^se denominate Limnaea. This 
goddess is not indeed Diana, but the Britomartia of the 
Cretans, who is mentioned by me, in my description of the 
afiairs of the ^ginetse. But very near the monuments of 
the kings called Agidae you will perceive a pillar, in which 
the victories of a Lacedaemonian, called Anchionis, in the 
course are inscribed : as well other, as his Olympic vic- 
tories, which are sev^ viz. four in the stadium, and the 
rest in the repeated course. He was not, however, vic- 
torious in the course with the shield, in which he engaged 
when the games were nearly finished. They report, too, 
that this Anchionis partook of the military expedition of 
Battus Therseus, that he brought a colony to Cyrene, 
and, in conjunction with Battus, expelled the people that 
dwelt about Libya. 

But they report that the temple of Thetis was raised on 
the following account : When they warred on the Mes- 
senians on account of their revolt, their king Anaxandrus 
invading Messenia enslaved many of the women, and 
among these Cleo, who was the priestess of Thetis. 
Leandris the wife of Anaxaftdrus, desired him to give her 
this Cleo; and finding that she possessed the wooden 
statue of Thetis, dedicated a temple to the goddess, in con- 
sequence bf a vision in a dream. But they preserve this 
hnage of Thetis in an arcane recess ; and assert, that the 
religious institutions respecting terrestrial Ceres were de* 
livered to them by Orpheus. It appears to me, however, 
that Ceres came to be considered as terrestrial by the Lace- 
daemonians, in consequence of the temple in Hermione. 
Among the Spartans, too, there is a very recent temple of 
Serapis, and a temple of Jupiter Olympius. They have 
likewise a place which they call Dromus, and which, even 
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at pzeeenty is aasigned to young men for the purpose of 
exeremng themselyea in the course. 

On proceeding to this place from the tombs of the 
Agids, you will perceive, on the left hand, the monument 
of Eumedes. This Eumedes was the son of Hippocoon. 
Here, too, there is an ancient statue of Hercules, to which 
the Sphcerii sacrifice ; for so those persons ai^ calkd by 
the Spartans, who from youths are just starting into man- 
hood. But there are Gymnasia in the Dromus, one of 
which was dedicated by the Spartan Eurycles. And be- 
yond the Dromus, and near the statue of Hercules, there 
is a house which at present belongs to a private person, bnt 
was formerly the property of M enelaus. But on leaving 
the Dromus you will see the temples of the Dioscuri, of 
the Graces, Lucina, Apollo Carneus, and Diana Hege- 
madie, or the leader qfbaUles. On the right hand, too, of 
the Dromus there is a temple of Agnitas, which is an 
appellation of iEscuIapius, because the statue of the god is 
made of agnus or the willow-tree, which is similar to the 
rhamnus or white bramble. 

But not far from the temple of i¥lsculapius there is a 
trophy, which fhey say was raised by Pollux, for the vic- 
tory which he obtained over Lynceus : and this very cir- 
cumstance evinces to me, that the children of Aphareus 
were not buried in Sparta. But near the beginning of the 
Dromus the Dioscuri Apheterii are to be seen ; and, at a 
little distance from hence, the heroic monument of AJcon 
presents itself to the view. This Alcon is said to have 
been the son of Hippocoon. Near the temple of Alcon, 
too, tfiere is a temple of Neptune, which they call Doma- 
tite; and the place in which it stands is called Plattoistus, 
firom the ^^ees with which it abounds ; for it is surrounded 
with lofty and thick-set plane-trees. But the place in which 
the young men contend with each other b circularly in- 
vested by the Euripus, in the same maimer as an isknd by 
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the sea; and the passage to it is over bridges. On one 
side of these bridges there is a statue of Hercules, and, on 
the other, of Lycurgus. Indeed Lycurgus established 
laws, both for other concerns of the polity, and for the 
contests of die youth ; who also perform other particulars, 
agreeable to ancient institutions, and sacrifice in the Ephe* 
beum prior to their contest 

But the Ephebeum is beyond the dty, not far from 
Therapne ; and in thb place each band of young men 
sacrifices a canine whelp to Enyalian Mars, as they are of 
opinion that the strongest and bravest of tame animals 
ought to be sacrificed to the strongest of gods. I do not, 
however, know of any other Greeks who sacrifice canine 
whelps, except the Colophonians. For the Colophonians 
sacrifice a black whelp to Enodian Hecato : and both die 
Colophonians and Lacedsemonian youth establish nocturnal 
sacrifices. In this sacrifice, too, the Spartan youth cause 
two tame boars to fight with each other: and it so hap- 
pens, for the most part, that the band to which the vic- 
torious boar belongs bears away the palm in the Plar 
tanistus. And such are their transactions in the Ephebeum. 
But on the foUowing day, and before noon, the boys pass 
over the bridges into that place which, we have said, is 
surrounded with the Euripus ; and in the night preceding 
this day the road which each party isto take is determined 
by lots. But these young men attack each other with their 
hands, and kick with their heek; they likewise bite and 
tear out each others' eyes. And in this manner ond youth 
fights another ; but, besides this, they make violent attacks 
in collected bodies, and one party pushes the other into 
the water. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Near the Platanetus, tooj there is an heroic monument 
of Cynisca the daughter of king Archidamus^ who was the 
6r8t woman that appHed herself to the care of horses, and 
that bore away the pahn of victory in the chariot-races at 
the Olympic games. But behind the porch which is raised 
near the Platanetus there are heroic monuments of Al* 
dmus and Enaraephorus ; and at no great distance from 
hence there is an heroic monument of Dorceus, and above 
this of Sebrus. These are said to have been the sons of 
Hippocoon. But a fountain, which is near the monument 
of DorceuSy is called from him Dorcea ; and from Sebrius 
the place is called Sebrium. On the right hand, too, of 
the monument of Sebrius there is a sepulchre of Alcman, 
who in composing songs was not discouraged by the La- 
conic dialect, which affords very little sweetness to the ear. 
There are likewise in this place the temples of Helen and 
Hercules ; the former near the tomb of Alcman, and the 
latter very near the walls. In this last, too, there is an 
armed statue of Hercules ; and the figure of the statue is 
said to have arisen from the contest of Hercules with Hip- 
pocoon and his sons. 

They likewise report, that the hatred of Hercules ori- 
ginated in the house of Hippocoon ; because when Her- 
cules, after the death of Iphitus, came to Sparta in order 
to be purified firom the slaughter, the Spartans did not 
think proper to gratify his request The following cir- 
cumstance, too, gave rise to the war : CEkinus, who was the 
cousin of Hercules (for he was the son of Licymnius the 
brother of Alcmene), when he was a young map, came 
with Hercules to Sparta ; and, as he was walking about 
and surveying the city, came by accident to the house of 
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Hippocoon. But here, a dog, the guardian of the house, 
flew upon him, and CEonus, taking up a stone, hurled it 
at the dog ; upon which the sons of Hippocoon swiftly 
pursued (Eonus, and slew him with their staffs. This 
afiair, however, violently enraged Hercules against Hip- 
pocoon and his sons; and, giving way to his anger, he 
attacked them with arms, but receiving a wound in the 
engagement, privately withdrew himself: but afterwards, 
having collected a body of forces, he revenged the murder 
of CEonus, by the death of Hippocoon and his sons. And 
the sepulchre of CEonus is to be seen near the temple of 
Hercules. 

But on proceeding from the Dromus towards the east, 
there is a road on the right hand, and in it a temple of 
Minerva Axiopcena. This temple was, they report, dedi- 
cated by Hercules, when he took just vengeance on Hip- 
pocoon and his sons for their former behaviour: but it 
was so called because the ancients denominated vengeance^ 
poma or punisfifnent There is also another temple of 
Minerva in a road which, when you leave the Dromus, is 
on the left hand. This temple, as they report, was dedi- 
cated by Theras the son of Autesion, the grandson of 
Tisamenus, and the great-grandson of Thersander, when 
be brought a colony into that island, which is now from 
him called Thera, but was formerly denominated CalUste. 
Near this is the temple of Hipposthenes, who in wrestling 
was often victorious. But they religiously venerate Hip- 
posthenes, in consequence of an oracle, which admonished 
them, that by this means they would pay divine honours 
to Neptune. 

Opposite, too, to this temple, there is an ancient statue 
of Enyalius in fetters. And this staiue was fabricated by 
the Lacedsemoniansy with the same design as the Victory 
without wings of the Athenians : for the former presume 
that Enyalius will never depart from them, as he is confined 
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in fetters ; and the latter, that Victory will always remain 
with theniy as she is without wings. In Sparta, too, there 
is a place of disputation, which they call various; and 
near it there are heroic monuments of Cadmus the son of 
Agenor^ of the posterity of Oiolycus the son of Theras, 
and of ^geus the son of Oiolycus. Msesis, Lseas, and 
Europas are said to have made these monuments; and 
these persons are reported to have been the sons of Hy- 
raeus, and the grandsons of JEgen^ They are likewise 
said to have made the heroic monument of Amphilochus, 
because the mother of Tisamenus, who was their great- 
grandfather's grandfather, was Demonassa the sister of 
Amphilochus. But the Lacedaemonians alone of all the 
Greeks worship Juno, under the appellation of CEgopha- 
gus, and sacrifice she-goats to the goddess. They report, 
indeed, that Hercules established this temple, and first 
sacrificed she-goats; because, when he fought against 
Hippocoon and his sons, he suffered no impediment froDc^ 
Juno, though in other contests the goddess always ap- 
peared to oppose him. They add, that he sacrificed she- 
goats, because he was destitute of victims of another kind. 
But not fitr from the theatre there is a temple of NcUal 
Neptune, and heroic monuments of Cleodseus the son of 
Hyllus, and of CEbalus. And with respect to the temple 
of iSsculapius, the most noble in the dominions of the 
Lacedaemonians is that at Booneta. But on the left hand 
of this temple there is an heroic monument of Teleclus, of 
which I shall hereafter make mention in ipy description of 
the Messenian affairs. At a little distance from hence 
there is a hill of no great magnitude, and on it an ancient 
temple and a wooden statue of an armed Venus. This 
temple alone, of all I have ever seen, has another building 
raised upon it, and this is the temple of Morpho, which is 
an appellation of Venus. The goddess is represented sit- 
ting, veiled, and with bonds about her feet. They report, 
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that Tyndanis added these bonds, in order to represent 
the stability which women ought to possess towards their 
husbands. For I cannot by any means admit the report, 
which says that Tyndanis punished the goddess with 
chains, because he considered the disgrace of his daughters 
as arising from Venus ; as it would be perfectly foolish to 
expect to be revenged on the goddess, by making an 
image of cedar, and calling it by the name of Venus. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Near this b the temple of Hilaira and Phoebe, who, 
according to the author of the Cyprian verses, were the 
daughters of Apollo. Their priestesses are virgins, and 
are called Leucippides, as well as the goddesses. And one 
of the statues, indeed, was adorned by one of the Leu- 
cippides, who ministered to the goddesses in their sacred 
rites, with a new face instead of the old one, and this in a 
manner correspondent to the artifice with which statues 
are usually made at present ; but she was deterred by a 
dream from acting in the same manner by the other. An 
egg depends from the roof of this temple, bound with 
fillets : and they report, that this is the egg which Leda 
brought forth. The women every year weave a garment 
for that Apollo which is at Amyclae, and call the place in 
which they weave it Chiton. . Near this temple there is a 
house, which at first, as they report, was inhabited by the 
sons of Tyndanis : but in after-times it was possessed by 
the Spartan Phormio. The Dioscuri once came to this 
house in the habits of strangers, and, feigning that tliey 
came firom Cyrene, begged that they might be received 
here as guests, and requested that apartment with which 
they were most pleased when they dwelt among men. But 
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Phormio told them, that all the other parts of his house 
were at their service, but that the apartment they desired 
was occupied by his daughter, who was a virgin. On the 
following day, however, both the virgin and all her at^ 
tendants disappeared ; but the statues of the Dioscuri 
were found in this apartment, together with a table, and 
upon it the fruit called master-wort. And such are the 
reports about this house. 

But as you proceed from the Chiton towards the gates 
there is an heroic monument of Chilon, who was considered 
as a wise man, and of an Athenian hero, who was one of 
those that, with Dorieus the son of Anaxandridas, passed 
over with a fleet into Sicily, and there established a col(my. 
But the reason of lus bringing a colony hither was, be- 
cause the Erycinian land was thought to belong to the 
posterity of Hercules, and not to the Barbarians by whom 
it was possessed. For they report, that Hercules wrestled 
with Eryx on these conditions, that if he was victor, the 
country possessed by Eryx should be his ; but that if he 
was vanquished, he should give to Eryx the oxen of 
Geryon: for at that time Hercules drove these before 
him ; and when they swam over to Sicily, he also passed 
over in the cup of the sun, that he might find them. But 
the benevolence of the gods towards Hercules was much 
greater than that which'they afterwards exhibited to Do- 
rieus the son of Anaxandridas : for Hercules slew Eryx, 
but Dorieus and all his army were nearly cut off by the 
Egestani. 

The Lacedaemonians, too, have raised a temple to Ly- 
curgus their legislator, as to a god : and t>ehind this tem- 
ple there b a tomb of Eucosmus the son of Lycurgus, and 
near it an altar of Lathria and Anaxandra. These sisters 
were twins, and were married to the sons of Aristodemus, 
who were also twins. But they were the daughters of 
Tbersander, who was the son of Agamididas, king of the 
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Cleestonseas, but the great-grandson of Ctesippus the son 
of Hercules. Op{)Osite to this temple there is a monument 
of Theopompus the son of Nicander, and another of Eury- 
biadas, who fought a naval battle for the Lacedaemonians 
against the Medes^ in three-oared galleys, at Artemisium 
and Salamis. Near this is the heroic monument, as it is 
called, of Astrabacus. But the place which is called Lim- 
naeum contains a temple of Orthia Diana : and the wooden 
statue of the goddess is said to be that which Orestes and 
Iphigenia formerly took away irom Taurica. They report, 
that the Lacedaemonians brought this into their own coun- 
try, as Orestes was one of their kings. And they appear 
to me, in this, to speak much more probably than the 
Athenians. For why should Iphigenia have left the statue 
of the goddess in Brauron? Or how came it to pass, that, 
when the Athenians prepared to leave the country, they 
did not carry this statue away in their ships? For even at 
present the name of the Tauric goddess is so illustrious, 
that the Cappadocians and inhabitants of the Euxine con- 
tend with each other about the possession of the statue of 
the goddess. 

Is it probable, therefore, that the Athenians would suf- 
fer the Medes to carry away such a statue as theur prize? 
For the statue which was brought firom Brauron to Susa 
was afterwards given by Seleucud to the Syrian Laodicen- 
ses, and is even possessed by them at present. Indeed, that 
the statue of Diana Orthia, among the Lacedaemonians, is 
that which was taken from the Barbarians, is evident, in 
the first place, from hence, that Astrabacus and Alopecus, 
the sons of Irbus, the grandsons of Amphisthenes, and the 
great-grandsons of Amphicles the son of A^, having 
found this statue, were immediately deprived of their rea- 
son: and, in the second place, the Limnatae among the 
Spartans, and the Cynosurenses, and those who came finom 
Mesoa and Pitane, while they were sacrificing to Diana, 
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quarrelled with and even slew each other: and, as many of 
Ihem died at the altar, the rest were destroyed by disease. 
Hence an oracle was given, signifying that this altar ought 
to be sprinkled with human blood. Lycurgus, however' 
changed ihe custom of sacrificing a man by lot, to the 
scourging of young men with whips ; as by this means the 
altar is equally imbued with human blood. But a female 
presides over the sacred rites; and while the young me^ 
are scourged, she holds the statue, which is but light on 
account of its smallness. If, however, any of the youths 
that are scourged are spared in the least, either on account 
of their beauty or rank, the image becomes so heavy that 
the priestess is no longer able to hold it* But whenever 
this is the case she accuses the scourgers, and says, that 
she is thus oppressed through them ; — so much is the image 
delighted with human blood, on account of the sacrifices 
in Taurica. They call this goddess, too, not only Ortbia, 
but Lygodesma, because the statue was found in a bush of 
willows : and it was so inclosed by them that it remained 
in an upright posture. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



But the temple of Lucina is not far from that of Diana 
Orthia. They report tha;t this temple was built, and that 
Lucina came to be considered as a goddess, in consequence 
of the Delphic oracle. The Lacedsemonians, however, 
have not a tower conspicuous for its elevation, in the same 
manner as the Cadmea of the Thebans, or the Larissa of 
the Argives. But as there are many hills in the city, they 
call the highest of these the tower. In this eminence there 
is a temple of Minerva, who is called Pohuchus and Chal- 
cicecus. Tyndareus, as they report, began to build this 
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temple; and after his death his children attempted to finish 
ity and employed the spoils of Aphidne in its fabricatioii. 
Howerer, as they died prior to its completion, the Lace- 
daemonians, many years after, built the temple, and made a 
statue of Minerva from brass. But the artificer was Giti- 
adas a native of Sparta, who composed Doric songs and a 
hymn to the goddess. Many, too, of the labours of Her- 
cules are represented in brass ; and many of his voluntary 
undertakings, which he brought to a happy conclusion. 

But die other transactions of the children of Tyndarus, 
and their forcibly taking away the daughters of Leucippus, 
are here represented, together with Vulcan freeing his 
mother firom her bonds; the particulars respecting all 
which I have already related in my description of the Attic 
affiiirs. Perseus, too, is represented here, directing his 
course to Afirica against Medusa; and the Nymphs are 
seen giving him a helmet, and wings to his feet for the 
purpose of enabling him to pass through the air. And, 
lastly, the partictdars pertaining to the origin of Minerva, 
together witii Amphitrite and Neptune, are accurately 
fabricated, and appear to me to excel the rest, and to be 
particularly worthy of inspection. After these, tiiere is a 
temple of Minerva Ergane ; and in that porch which is 
situated towards the soutii, there is a temple of Jupiter 
Cosmetas, and before it a monument of Tyndarus. But 
the porch which looks towards the west contains two 
eagles, upon each of which there is a Victory. These 
were the gifts of Lysander ; and were dedicated by him as 
monuments of a twofold victory which he obtained, viz. 
over Antiochus the governor of Alcibiades, and at the 
same time over the three-oared galleys of the Athenians; 
and aft;erwards at iEgospotamos, when he destroyed the 
Athenian fleet. 

But on the left hand of Chalcioecus there is a temple of 
the Muses ; because the Lacedaemonians march to battle, 
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not to the sound of trumpeta, but with the melody q£ 
pipes, the lyre, and the harp. Behind the Chalcioecus, 
too, there is a temple of Martial Venus, and the wooden 
statues which it contains are as ancient as those in any 
part of Greece. But on the right hand of Chalcioecus 
there is a brazen statue of Jupiter, the most ancient of all 
the brazen works which this place contains : for the whole 
of this statue is not one continued work, but the parts 
were fabricated separately, and afterwards so aptly united 
together with nails, as not to be capable of dissolution. 
They report that Learchus of Rhegium made this statue, 
who, according to some, was the disciple of Dipoenus and 
Scyllis, but, according to others, of Daedalus himself. In 
that place, too, which they call Scenoma, there is an image 
of a woman. The Lacedaemonians say, that this woman 
is Euryleonida, who obtained the victory in the Olympic 
contest of the two-yoked car. But near the altar of Chal- 
cicBcus there are two images of that Pausanias, who was 
general of the army in the battle at Plataeae. 

I shall not, however, at present relate the particulars 
respecting Pausanias, because they are known to every 
one. Besides, they may be read by those that have ac- 
curately written about his a£fairs. But I have heard from 
a certain Byzantian, that this Pausanias, having betrajipd 
the trust committed to his charge, was alone of all the 
suppliants that fled to Chaldcecus incapable of obtaining 
his pardon, and this for no other reason than that he could 
not purify himself from the stains of slaughter. For when 
he fixed his camp at the Hellespont, and was commander 
botfi of the Spartan fleet and that of the allies, he fell in 
love with a certain Byzantian virgin. As soon, therefore, 
as it was night, Cleonice (for that was the name of the 
virgin) was led to him; and Pausanias, who fell asleep 
before she arrived, was roused by a sudden noise : for as 
she was approaching towards him she undesignedly dropt 
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the burning lamp ; and Pausanias, who, consetous of hia 
own conduct in betra3ring Greece, was always haTtased 
with distraction and terror, was then sO much alarmed Aat 
he slew the virgin with a Persian scimitar. This was the 
deed from the guilt of which Pausanias could never fly, 
though he employed all-various purifications, received the 
deprecations of Jupiter Phyxius, and went to Phigalea to 
the Arcadian evocators of souls. He therefore suflfered a 
just punishment for his behaviour towards Cleonice, and 
divinity itself. But the Lacedaemonians, by order of the 
Delphic oracle, have made brazen images, and venerate a 
daemon under the appellation of Epidote, wbo^ tibiey assert, 
averts from them the divine wrath arising firom the rejected 
supplication of Pausanias. 



CHAPTER XVra. 



Near tfie statues of Pausanias there is a statue of Venus 
Ambologera (or the goddess who retards old age), which 
was dedicated in consequence of an oracle. There are, 
also, statues of Sleep and Death : and these two, according 
tifkhe verses in the Iliad, are believed to be brothers. Bat 
on directing your course towards Alpius there is a temple 
of Minerva Ophthalmitis, which, as they report, was dedi- 
cated by Lycurgus, when he lost one of his eyes through 
Alcander, who was displeased with his laws. Lycurgus, 
therefore, flying for refiige to this place, was preserved by 
the Lacedaemonians from losing his other eye, and, in 
grateful memorial of this, raised the temple of Minerva 
Ophthalmitis. Leaving this place you will perceive the 
temple of Ammon : and it appears, indeed, that the Lace- 
daemonians from the first used the Libyan oracle the most 
kA all the Greeks. It is reported, too, that Lysander, when 
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he besieged Aphytis, a town in Palkne^ sav in a vision at 
night Ammon, who warned him^ that it would be better, 
both for him and Lacedaemon, to desist from warring on 
the Aphytflsi; and that, in consequence of this, Lysander 
desisted from all further hostilities, and caused the Lace- 
dannonians to venerate this divinity in an eminent degree. 

The Aphytsei, indeed, reverence Ammon no less than 
the Ammonians that dwell in Libya. But the particulars 
which are reported concerning Diana Cnagia, are as fol- 
low : Cnagea, a man who was a native of Sparta, came 
with the Dioscuri to the siege of Aphidna, but being taken 
captive in the battle and sold in Crete, he was a servant 
in that part which contains the temple of Diana. In 
course of time, however, he fled from his servitude, and a 
virgin, one of the priestesses of the temple, fled with him, 
taking away with her the statue of the goddess. And 
from this circumstance, as they report, Diana came to be 
called Cnagia. It appears to me, however, that this 
Cnageus came into Crete for a reason different from that 
assigned by the Lacedsemonians ; since I do not think that 
there ever was any engagement at Aphidna, as Theseus 
was at that time detained in Thesprotia, and was not upon 
friendly terms with the Athenians, who were then more 
inclined to fisivour Mnestheus. And even admitting Aat 
an engagement took place, it does not appear probable 
that any one of the victorious party should be enslaved, 
especially as the Lacedsemonians were so powerfid from 
their victories, that they might have taken Aphidna itself* 
And thus much concerning particulars of this kind. 

But on coming from Sparta to Amycbe, you will see the 
river Tiasa ; and they are of opinion, that Tiasa was the 
daughter of Eurotas. Near this river is the temple of the 
Graces, of Phaenna, and Cleta, who are rendered illus- 
trious by the verses of Alcman. They believe, too, that 
Laceds^mon estabUshed this temple of the Graces, and 
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likewise assigned the names. But the parliculan in Amy- 
das worthy of inspection are^ first, a man' standing on a 
pillar, whose name is iSnetus, and who contended in the 
quinquertium. This man being declared victor in the 
Olympic games, and receiving in' consequence of this a 
crown, immediately died. Of him, therefore, there is an 
image ; and, besides this, brazen tripods. But they report 
that the ten more ancient tripods were taken in the war 
which they waged with the Messenians. Under the first of 
these tripods the statue of Venus stands ; under the second 
that of Diana: and the tripods, with the works which they 
contain, were made by Gitiadas. But the third was made 
by iEginetes CaUon ; and under this Proserpine stands. 

Again, Aristander the Parian made .the image of the 
woman with a lyre, viz. Sparta ; and Polycletus the Argive 
made the Venus, which is called with AMYCLiSua. These 
tripods surpass the others in magnitude, and were dedi- 
cated on account of the victory at i£gospotamos. But the 
other gifts which are added to the throne, viz. the Graces, 
and the statue of Diana Lycophrone, were not only dedi- 
cated, but made .by Bathycles Magnesius, who made the 
throne of Amyclseus. I shall, however, omit relating from 
whom Bathycles learnt his art, or during whose reign at 
Sparta he made the throne. This throne I have seen my- 
self, and shall therefore describe the ornaments which it 
contains. It is sustained, then, both behind and before, by 
two Graces and as many Hours. But on the left hand 
Hydra and Typbon are beheld ; and on the right hand 
the Tritons. It would be troublesome, indeed, to the 
reader, should I attempt to describe accurately every par- 
ticular about this throne, though otherwise there are many 
things which deserve to be well regarded by the acute 
observer. But Neptune and Jupiter carry Taygete the 
daughter of Atlas, and her sister Alcyone. Atlas himself, 
too, is carved, and the single contest of Hercules with 
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Cycnus, together with the battle of the Centaurs with 
Pholus. I cannot^ however, assign the reason why Bathy- 
des has represented the Minotaur bound, and drawn along 
alive by Theseus. 

In the same throne, too, there is a choir of the Phsea- 
cians, and Demodocus singing; and the achievement of 
Perseus against Medea is represented. And, not to men- 
tion the contest of Hercules with the giant Thurius, and 
of Tyndarus with Eurytus, you may there perceive the 
daughters of Leucippus forcibly taken away; Mercury 
carrying Bacchus, while he was yet a boy, to heaven ; and 
Minerva leading Hercules to an association, from that 
time, with the gods. Besides these, Peleus is represented 
delivering Achilles to be educated by Chiron ; Cephalus 
is seen carried away by Aurora on account of his beauty ; 
and the gods celebrating the marriage of Harmony with 
gifts. The single contest, too, of Achilles with Memnon 
is here represented; Hercules slaying Diomed, king of 
Thrace, and Nessus, by the river Euenus ; Mercury lead- 
ing the goddesses to take the judgment of Paris; and 
Adrastus and Tydeus causing the battle to cease between 
Amphiaraus and Lycurgus the son of Pronax. Here, like- 
wise, Juno is seen looking at lo the daughter of Inachus 
changed into a cow ; and Minerva 4ying from the pursuit 
of Vulcan. Besides these, you may see the exploits of 
Hercules against the Hydra orderly represented, together 
with his dragging the three-mouthed dog from Hades. 
Anaxias and Mnasinous, too, are seen on horseback ; and 
Megapenthes and Nicostratus the sons of Menelaus are 
carried on the same horse. 

Here, too, you may behold Bellerophontes slaying the 
Lycian savage, and Hercules driving along the oxen of 
Geryon. But on the higher extremities of the throne the 
sons of Tyndarus are seated on horseback, on each side: 
and beneath the horses there are sphinxes, and wild beasts 
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runniog above them, viz. a panther against Castor, and a 
lionesd against Pollux. On the highest part, too, of the 
throne there is a choir of the Magnetes, who assisted 
Bathycles in fiibricating the throne. But if you go under 
the throne, in order to behold its more interior parts, you 
will first of all see, in the place where the Tritons are re- 
presented, the hunting of the Calydonian boar ; Hercules 
slaying the sons of Actor; Calais and Zetes driving away 
the harpies from Phineus ; Pirithous and Theseus forcibly 
taking away Helen; Hercules strangling the lion; and 
Apollo and Diana piercing Tityus with their arrows. Here 
are likewise to be seen the battle of Hercules with Oreus 
the Centaur, and of Theseus with the Minotaur; and 
again the battle of Hercules with Achelous ; and the par- 
ticulars reported about Juno, viz. that she was bound by 
Vulcan. After these the games are represented which 
Acastus established, and the particulars which are related 
in the Odyssey about Menelaus and the iEgyptian Proteus. 
And, lastly, Admetus is seen yoking a boar and a lion to a 
car; and the Trojans are carrying funeral sacrifices to 
Hector. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



But the throne, in that part which was prepared for the 
god to sit on, is not throughout continuous, but has i&any 
seats, and between each there is a considerable interval. 
Of these, the middle is the broadest, and contains a statue, 
the magnitude of which I do not find delivered by any one. 
It appears, however, to me, to be about thirty cubits. This 
was not the work of Bathycles ; for it is ancient, and made 
without art ; and, except the face, the extremities of the 
feet, and the hands, the whole is similar to a brazen pillar. 
The statue has a helmet on its head, and a lance and bow 
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in its hands. But the base of the statue is in the form of 
an altar, and is said to contain the dead body of Hyacin- 
thus. Indeed^ before they sacrifice to Apollo, they perform 
funeral rites to Hyacintfaus upon this altar, through a 
brazen door which is in the left side of the altar. The 
earrings in this altar are as follow : The statues of Biris, 
Amphitrite, and Neptune; Jupiter and Mercury dis^ 
coursing with each other ; near them Bacchus and Semele, 
and Ino next to Semele. 

In this altar, too, there are Ceres, Proserpine, and Pluto ; 
together with these, the Pare® and the Hours; and to 
these are added Venus, Minerva, and Diana. These di- 
vinities are represented carrying to heaven Hyacinthus 
and his sister Polyboea, who, as they report, died while she 
was a virgin. This statue, too, of Hyacinthus has a beard ; 
and Nicias Nicomedensis has represented him, in his 
painting, as a remarkably elegant figure ; and at the same 
time has signified the love of Apollo towards him. Besides 
these, Hercules may be seen in this altar, led to heaven by 
Minerva and the other gods. You may behold, too, the 
daughters of Thestius, the Muses, and the Hours. But 
the particulars which are related of the wind Zephyr, and 
how Hyacinthus was involuntarily slain by Apollo, and 
likewise concerning the flower, were perhaps far different 
from the general report. 

But Amycla, which was subverted by the Dorienses, 
and which is at present a village, contains a temple of 
Alexandra, and a statue, both which deserve to be ip." 
spected. The Amydseenses report, that this Alexandra is 
Cassandra the daughter of Priam. In this place, too, there 
is an image of Clytenmestra, and a statue of Agamemnon 
which is considered as his sepulchre. The inhabitants of 
this place venerate Amyclasus and Bacchus, whom, in my 
opinion, they very properly denominate Psila. For the 
call wings Psila: and men are no less ele- 
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rated by wine than birds by wings. And such are the 
paiticalars among the Amydieenses which deserve to be 

lelated. 

But another way from the city leads to Therapne. In 
this road there is a wooden statue of Minerva Alea: and 
before you hare passed over the Eurotas, a little above the 
banky you will perceive the temple of Jupiter the Opulent. 
But when you have passed over the river, the temple of 
Cotylseus iEsculapius presents itself to the view, which was 
raised by Hercules, who denominated i£sculapius Cafyleus, 
because in a former battle with Hippocoon and his 
children he received a wound in the cofyle, or hip. The 
temple of Mars, however, is the most ancient of every 
thing which is extant in this road; and the image of the 
god, which is on the left hand in the road, is reported to 
have been brought from Colchi by the Dioscuri. This 
statue they call Therita from Thero, who is said to have 
been the nurse of Mars. Perhaps, however, the name 
Therita is Colchian ; for the Greeks do not know of any 
Thero the nurse of Mars. Indeed, it appears to me, that 
this appellation was not given to Mars from his nurse, but 
because in an engagement with an enemy it is necessary to 
be no longer mild. Just as Homer says respecting Achilles : 

** His looks are as the lion's fierce. '* 

But Therapne, the name of the country, was derived 
from the daughter of Lelex. In this place there is a tem- 
ple of Menelaus: and they report, that Menelaus and 
Helen are buried here. The Rhodians, however, do not 
correspond in their report witfi the LacedsBmomans : for 
they say, that Helen, after the death of Menelaus, and 
while Orestes was yet wandering, being expelled the coun- 
try by Nicostratus and Megapenthes, came to Rhodes to 
Polyxo, the wife of Tlepolemus, and a woman adapted to 
her circumstances at that time. For Polyxo was .herself 
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an Argive, and having prior to this been married to Tie* 
polemus, fled with him to Rhodes ; and after his death 
governed the island and educated the son which he left 
her. They report, therefore, that this Polyxo being de- 
sirous to revenge the death of Tlepolemus on Helen, as 
soon as Helen was in her power, sent her servants to her, 
as she was bathing, in the habits of the Furies; and these 
women seizing Helen, hung her on a tree ; and, in memo- 
rial of this event, the Rhodians have dedicated a temple 
to Helen Dendritis. 

I shall now, therefore, relate what the Crotoniatas report 
concerning Helen, and to which the Himaeri also assent. 
In the Euzine sea, then, near the exit of the Ister, there 
is an island sacred to Achilles, and which is called Leuce. 
This island is about twenty stadia in extent, is thick set 
with trees, and is full of savage and tame animals. It 
contains, too, a temple and statue of Achilles : and Cro- 
toniates I^eonymus is said to have been the first that sailed 
into it. For when the Crotonians warred on the Italian 
Locrians, the Locrians, in consequence of their &miliarity 
with the Opuntii, qilled Ajax the son of Oileus to the 
battle ; and Leonymus, who was the general of the Cro^ 
tonians, attacking that part of the enemy's army which he 
heard was led on by Ajax, received a wound in the breast. 
As he suffered, therefore, very much from this wound, he 
came to Delphos in order to procure relief; and the Py- 
thian oracle gave him for answer, that if he sailed to the 
island Leuce, Ajax would show him a remedy for his 
wound. In process of time, therefore, he was cured, and, 
fetumii^ home, reported that he had seen Achilles, to- 
gether with Ajax the son of Oileus and Ajax Telamon ; 
that Patroclus and Antilochus associated with these ; that 
Helen was married to Achilles ; and that she had ordered 
him, when he sailed to Himera, to tell Stesichorus, that 
the loss of his sight happened to him through the anger 
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of Helen. And in consequence of this, Stesichonis com* 
posed the verses which they call a recantation* 



CHAPTER XX. 



In Therapnoy too, I have seen the fountain Messeis. 
Some of the Lacedaemonians, however, assert, that this is 
not the fountain which was called by the ancients Messeis, 
but that which is at present called Polydeucea. But the 
fountain Polydeucea, and the temple of Pollux, are on the 
right hand of that road which leads to Therapne. Not 
fiur, too, from Therapne there is a place called Ephebeum, 
and in it a temple of the Dioscuri : and in this place the 
youth sacrifice to Enyalian Mars. Again, not &r fi-om 
hence there is a temple of Neptune, under the appellation 
of GsBauchus, or the earth containifkg god. On proceeding 
from hence, as if going to Taygetus, there is a place called 
Alesia, in which, as they report, Myleta the son of Lelex 
first invented a hand-mill, and taught the inhabitants how 
to grind corn with it Here, too, the Laoediemonians have 
raised an heroic monument to die son of Taygete. But 
when you have . passed over the river Philliaa, and direct 
your course a^ if in a right line to the sea, you will arrive 
at Pharis^ in the Laconic land, and which was once inha* 
bited. And on departing from PhiUiM, there is a road on 
the right hai^d, which leads to tb^ mpuntain TaygeliUSi 
In th^ plain about this mountain, there is a temple of Jupi« 
ter Messapeus ; which appellation waa derived fironx the 
name of a man who sacrificed to the god. 

On leaving Taygetus, too, you will arrive at a town 
which was formerly the city Brissa.. In this place them il 
even yet a temple of Bacchus^ ^nd certain statues m thq 
open air. But the statues which the ti^mple contains Ih^ 
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women alone are permitted to behold. The women, too, 
alone perform sacrifices in the arcane recesses of the tem- 
ple. But Taletum, which is the summit of Taygetus, 
raises itself above Brysese. They call this sacred to the 
sun : and in this place they sacrifice, among other things, 
horses to the sun. The same sacrifice, too, is, I know, 
reported to be adopted by the Persians. But not far from 
Taletum there is a thicket which is called Euoras, and 
which, among other wild beasts, nourishes sylvan goats. 
Taygetus, too, affords great plenty throughout of these 
goats, of boars, stags, and bears. But the place between 
Taletum and Euoras is denominated Thera. Not ftir, too, 
from the summits of Taygetus there is a temple of Ceres 
Eleusinia : and the Lacedaemonians report, that Hercules 
was concealed in this temple, while he was healed of a 
wound by ^sculapius. In this temple there is a statue 
of Orpheus, which, as they report, was the work of the 
Peksgi. I likewise know other sacred rites which are 
performed here, and which are different from thode at 
Eleusis. 

But near the sea there was a town caDed Helos, and 
which is mentioned by Homer in his catalogue of the 
Lacedaemonians : 

" Those whom Amyds holds, and those who dwell 
*' In Helos, bord'ring on the briny main." 

Hehus the youngest son of Perseus brought hither a co« 
lony; and the Dorienses afterwards besieged and took 
the city. The inhabitants, too, of this city were the first 
public servants of the Lacedaemonians, and were first called 
HHotae, from the place of their birth. Afterwards, what- 
ever servant the Dorienses possessed, although he might 
be a Messenian, they called an Hilot ; just as the whole 
tribe of Greeks was called Hellas, from Hellas which was 
once a part of Thessaly. But from this town, which, as 
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we have observed, was formerly called Helos^ they carry, 
on stated days, the image of Proserpine to Eleusinium : 
and a place called Lapitheeum is distant from Eleudnium 
about fifteen stadia, and was so called from a native whose 
name was Lapithes. Lapithseum therefore is in Taygetus, 
and not far from it is Derrhion, in which place there is a 
statue in the open air of Diana Derrhiatis, and near it a 
fountain which they call Anonus. But on leaving Der- 
rbion, at about the distance of twenty stadia, you will arrive 
at the Harplea, which extend as far as tQ the plain. And 
on proceeding from Sparta to Arcadia, you will see a 
statue in the open air of Minerva, who is called Paress. 
After this there is a temple of Achilles, which it is unlaw- 
fvi to open ; but such of the youth as are about to contend 
in Platanistus sacrifice to Achilles, prior to their engage- 
ment. The Spartan^ report that Prax, the great-grandson 
of Pergamus the son of Neoptolemus^ built this temple. 

On proceeding a little farther, you will see the sepulchre 
of Hippos^ as it is called, or the horse: for Tyndarus 
having in this place sacrificed a horse, ordered the suitors 
of Helen to stand by the entrails, and swear up<Mi them. 
But the oath which they took was this : that they would 
assist Helen, and those that should marry Helen, if any 
injury should be ofiered to either. And after they had 
taken the oath, they buried the horse in this place. Not 
far from hence there are seven pillars raised in memorial 
of this afiair, after the manner of the ancients, as it ap- 
pears to me, and which they say are images of the seven 
planets. Along this road there is a grove of Cranius, 
which is called Stemnatius. There is abo a temple of 
Diana Mysia. But the statue of Shame is distant from 
the city about thirty stadia, is said to have been dedicated 
by Icarius, and to have been made on the following ac- 
count : When Icarius gave Penelope in marriage to Ulys- 
ses, he tried whether Ulysses was willing to reside in 
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Lacedsemon ; but failing in his expectations, he entreated 
his daughter to remain with him. When Ulysses, too, 
departed for Ithaca, Icarius pursued his chariot, and 
having at length by his importunity vanquished his re- 
sistance, Ulysses freely permitted Penelope either to fol- 
low him, or return to Lacedsemon with her father. They 
report, that Peneloi>e made no reply to the offer of 
Ulysses, but veiled her face ; and that Icarius perceiving 
she was more inclined to Ulysses, suffered her to depart 
with him. In consequence of this, they dedicated, as they 
report, a statue of Shame in that part of the road in which 
Penelope veiled her face. 



CHAPTER XXL 



On proceeding to the distance of about twenty stadia 
from hence, you will arrive at the river Eurotas, which 
flows very near this road. Here there is a monument of 
Ladas, who in swiftness of foot surpassed all the men of 
his time. In the Olympic games, he was crowned for 
having ran a longer race than usual. And, as it appears 
to me, being exhausted with his victory, he was imme- 
diately brought hither, and, dying here, was buried above 
the public road. But a person of the same name with 
Ladas, and who also was victor in the Olympic games, 
though' nbt in the longer rajce^ but in the stadium, was one 
Acfaivus of ^gium, 9s is testified by the written accoimts 
of those Eleans who were victors in the Olympic games. 
But on directing your course as if towards Pellana, you 
will arrive at a place called Characoma. In former times, 
the city Pellana was near this place, in which Tyndarus 
is said to have dwelt, when he abandoned Sparta in con- 
sequence of flying from Hippocoon and his sons. In this 
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place I have seen the temple of ^sculapius, and the foun- 
tain PeOanis, which well deserve to be inspected. They 
report^ that a vir^ fell into this fountain^ as she was 
drawing water^ and that her veil was found in another 
fountain called Lancea. A place called Belemina is distant 
firom PeUana about one hundred stadia; and is vratered 
more than any other place in the Laconic region, as the 
water of the river Eurotas flows through it Fountains, 
too, are contained here in great abundance. 

But on descending to the sea, to Grytheum, you will 
arrive at a village belonging to the Lacedssmonians, of the 
name of Croceae. The stone quarries in this place do not 
consist of one continued stone, but stones are dug out of 
them similar to such as are found in rivers, and which 
might be employed to advantage by artificers in adorning 
the temples of the gods. These stones, too, greatly con- 
tribute to the ornament offish-ponds and fountains. Be- 
fore this village a stone statue stands of Jupiter Croceatas : 
and near the stone^^uarries there are brazen statues of 
the Dioscuri. On leaving Croceae and turning on the 
right hand from the direct road to Gytheum, you wiU 
arrive at a small town called iEgise. They assert, that 
this town is called by Homer, Augese. There is a marsh 
here, which is called by the name of Neptune ; and near 
it there is a temple, and a statue of the god. But they are 
afiraid to fish in this lake, because it is reported, that those 
who catch the fish which it contains will be changed them- 
selves into fishes. Crytheum is distant firom JEpsB about 
thirty stadia: and the Eleutherolacones dwell about its 
maritime parts, who were liberated from the yoke of 
slavery imposed on them by the Lacedaemonians, by the 
emperor Augustus. 

The whole of Peloponnesus, too, is surrounded by the 
sea, except that part which contains the isthmus of the 
Corinthians. But the Laconic sea produces shell-fish, 
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from wUch purple is procured for the purpose of djrihg 
garments, and which is next iii excellency to the Tyrian 
purple. There are eighteen cities of these Eleutherola- 
cones ; the first of which, on descending from JEgiss to the 
sea, is Gytheum ; afterwards Teuthrone, Las, Pyrrhicius, 
follow ; near Tanarus, Caenepolis, Oetylos, Leuctra, Tha- 
baoa^ Alagonia, Gerenia, are situated ; and beyond Gy- 
theum, and near the sea, Asopus, Acria, Bocae, Zaruz^ 
Epidaurus (which is called Limera), Brasia, Geronthrac, 
and Marios. And these are all the cities which are left 
of the Elexttherolacones, out of twenty-four, which was 
their number at first But the other towns belonging to 
Sparta, which I shall mention, do not use the same laws 
as those I have abeady described. The Oytheatse, too, 
do not refer their origin to any mortal, but report that 
Hercules and Apollo, when they contended about the 
tripod, after their dispute was at an end, built the city in 
common. Hence the statues of Apollo and Hercules are 
placed m die forum belonging to these people : and near 
these divinities, there is a statue of Bacchus. But in a 
different part of the forum, there is a statue of Apollo 
Camias, a temple of Ammon, and a brazen statue of iEscu- 
lapius. The temple itself is without a roof; and toge- 
ther with this temple, there is a fountain sacred to the god, 
a holy temple of Ceres, and a statue bf Neptune Gaeauchus. 
But that person who is called by the Gytheatas old, and is 
said to dwell in the sea, is, I find, no other than Nereus : 
and Homer in his Iliad, in the following speech of Thetis, 
gave rise to this appellation : 

" Within the spacious hosom of the sea 
Ye Nereids now withdraw ! and there attend 
The old marine, and mansion of oar Sire.'' 

la this region, too, there are gates, which they call the 
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Castorides : and in the tower there is a temple and statue 
of Minerva. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



From Gytheum, at about the distance of three stadia, 
there is a stone which they call Sluggish. They report, 
that Orestes was cured of his insanity by sitting on this 
stone: and on this account the stone is called Jupiter 
Cappotes in the Doric tongue. But the island Cranae is 
situated opposite to Grytheum, in which plaoci according 
to Homer, Paris who carried away Helen first slept with 
her. Near this island, too, in the continent, there is a 
temple of Venus Migonitis, and the whole place is called 
MigoniunL They report, that this temple was raised by 
Paris. But Menelaus having returned safe home, in the 
eighth year after the destruction of Troy, dedicated near 
the temple of Venus Migonitis, a statue of Thetis and of 
the goddess PraxidiccL, or the jlvenger. There is a moun- 
tain, too, sacred to Bacchus, above Migonium, which they 
call Larysium : and in this place, when the spring com- 
mences, they celebrate a festival to Bacchus ; assigning, 
among other causes of the sacred institution, the discovery 
of a ripe grape on this mountain. But on the left hand of 
Gytheum, and at the distance of about thirty stadia, you 
will see in the continent the walls of Trinasus. The place, 
however, appears to me to have been formerly a castie, 
and not a town : and I am of opinion, that its name was 
derived from the three small islands opposite to the shore. 

At about the distance, too, of eighty stadia from Trina- 
sus, the ruins of Helos still remain : and thirty stadia from 
hence, the city Acriae is situated near the sea. In this 
place there is a temple of the Mother of the Gods, and a 
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statue of stone, which deserve to be inspected. The in- 
habitants of Acrise assert, that this is the most ancient of 
all the works among the Peloponnesians, which are dedi> 
cated to the Mother of the Gods. For the Magnesii who 
inhabit that part of Sipylus which is near the north, upon 
a stone which they call Coddinus, have a statue of the 
Mother of the Gods the most ancient of all ; and they re- 
port that this was made by Broteas the son of Tantalus. 
But there was a man among the Acriatae, whose name was 
Nioocles Olympionice, who was twice victor in the course, 
and five times in the chariot-race : and there is a monu- 
ment nused to him, between the gymnasium and that part 
of the waDs which joins to the port. Above Acriae, too* 
at the distance of about one hundred and twenty stadia 
from the sea, is the city GeronthrsB, which was subverted 
by the Dorienses who possessed Lacedaemon, and was 
inhabited by them prior to the arrival of the Heradidse 
into Peloponnesus. The Dorienses, too, after having ex- 
pelled the ancient inhabitants, introduced a colony of their 
own* At present, however, this city is a part of the domi- 
nions of the Eleutherolacones. 

But, in the way which leads from Acriss to Greronthras, 
there is a town which is called Ancient, In Greronthrse, 
too, there is a temple, and a grove of Mars. Every year 
they celebrate a festival to the god, during which women 
are forbidden to enter the grove. About the forum there 
are fountains of sweet water : and in the tower there is a 
temple of Apollo, and an ivory head of the statue of the 
god ; for the fire has consumed the other parts of the statue, 
together with the former temple. But Marios, another 
town of the Eleutherolacones, is distant from G^ronthrse 
about one hundred stadia. In this place there is an an^ 
cient tem^e common to all the gods : and about it there is 
a grove watered with fountains. There are fountains, too, 
in the temple of Diana ; and Marios is remarkable foi; the 
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water wkfa wloch it abounds. Bat theie is a town caBed 
Oljrppia above Marios, and which is situated in the most 
nterior part of the oountvy : and there is a way of twenty 
stadia in length whidi leads to another town of Geron^ 
thrte, called Selinuntes. And such are the places which 
have a more interior situation, as you ascend from Acre® 
to the continent 

Again, with respect to die places near the sea, die city 
Asopus is distant from Acriae about sixty stadia. In this 
dty there is a temple of the Roman emperors ; and above 
the city, at the distance of twelve stadia, there is a temple 
of i£sculapiu& They denominate the god Philolaas, oy a 
lover of the people : and the bones which are honoured in 
the gymnasium, though of a surpassing magnitude, are 
nevertheless the bones of a man. In the tower, too, there 
is a temple of Minerva Cyparissia : and towards the bottom 
part of the tower there are ruins of a city, which is called 
the Achaian Paracyparissiae. Besides, in this country there 
is a temple of iSlsculapius, which is about fifty stadia 
distant firom Asopus : and the place in which this temple 
is contained is called Hyperteleaton. But a promontoiy, 
which is distant fixmi Asopus about two hundred stadia, 
extends itself into the sea, and is called thejaiuhbone of am 
ass. This promontory contains a temple of Minerva, 
which is without a statue and a roo^ and is said to have 
been made by Agamemnon. There is also a monument 
here of Cinadus, who was the pilot of Menelaus. 

But after this promontory, that which is called the 
Boeatic bay pours itself forth : and the city Boese is situated 
towards the extremity of this bay« It was built by Boeus, 
one of the sons of Hercules, who brought a colony into it 
from the three cities Etis, Aphrodisias, and Sida. They 
report, that ^Eneas, while he was flying to Italy, being 
shipwrecked by a storm, built two of these andent cities, 
one of which he called by the name of the daughter of 
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Etias ; and the third city, as diey say, wag denominated 
ifom Side the daughter of Danaus. The exiles from these 
cities, inquiring where it would he proper for them to fix 
their habitation, received for answer, that Diana would 
show them where they should build a city. After this a 
bare started forth to their view, which they followed as a 
guide ; and she hiding herself in a myrtle, they built a 
city in the very place where the myrtle grew, and even at 
present venerate this tree, and call Diana the Saviom-* 
But there is a temple of Apollo in the forum of the Bosen- 
sians : and the ruins of the temples of Serapis and Isis are 
about seven stadia distant from Boeae, On directing your 
course to these ruins, you will see on the left hand a stone 
statue of Mercury : and among the ruins you may perceive 
a temple of iEsculapius and Health. 



CHAPTER XXm. 



Cytuera is situated opposite to Boese : and the distance 
by sea from that promontory which, as we have observed, 
is called the jaw-bone of an as^y and the promontory Plar* 
tanistus, is about forty stadia ; for in this part the island is 
at the least distance from the continent. But in Cytbera 
there is a haven called Scandea, in the parts by the sea : 
and the city Cythera is distant from this haven about ten 
stadia. This place contains a most holy temple of Venus 
Urania, or the Cekstial, which is the most ancient and 
sacred of all those which are dedicated by the Greeks ta 
Venus : and the statue of the goddess is armed. But on 
sailing from Boese to those places which are above the 
promontory Malca, you may perceive a lake, which they 
call Nymbceum : and near this there is a statue of Neptune 
in an upright position, and a cavern near the sea, in which 
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there is a fountain of sweet water. This place is much 
inhabitecL After you have saQed by the promontory 
Malea, at about the distance of one hundred stadia, there 
u a pkce in the borders of the Bceatae, and in it a temple 
of ApoHo, whom they call Epidelium: for the statue of 
Apollo which remains at present was formerly dedicated 
at Delos. For at that time when Delos was the emporium 
of all Greece, and by its religious veneration of <livinity 
had obtained perfect security, Metiophanes, who led the 
fiirces of Mithridates, either from his own natural inso- 
lence, or impelled by Mithridates (for a man wholly givoi 
to gain will consider divine concerns as subordinate to 
wealth); this Menophanes, then, with a fleet of three- 
oared galleys, invaded the island when it was destitute 
both of walls and arms. In consequence of this, he easily 
conquered the city, and slew both the foreigners that 
dwelt there at that time and the Delians themselves. He 
likewise plundered the wealth of the merchants and the 
offerings suspended in temples, enslaved the women and 
children, and overturned Delos from its foundations. 

In the eagerness, too, of their depredations, one of these 
Barbarians insolently threw this image of Apollo into the 
sea; and the waves rolling it into these borders of the 
Boeatse, occasioned the place to be called Epideliunu 
However, neither Menophanes nor Mithridates could 
escape the anger of the god. For, after the subversion 
of Delos, as Menophanes was returning home by sea, his 
ships were attacked by the merchants whom he had plun- 
dered, and he himself was slain by them: and the god 
compelled Mithridates to destroy himself, in consequence 
of losing his kingdom and being driven about every where 
by the Romans. There are some, too, who report^ that 
he procured one of the Barbarians, for a sum of money as 
a reward, to slay him. And such was the punishment 
which these men suffered for their impiety. 
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But Epidaurus^ which is called Limera, borders on the 
Boeatse, and is distant from Epidelium about two hundred 
stadia. They report, however, that this place is not a 
colony of the Lacedasmonians, but of those Epidaurians 
that dwell in Argolis. For when the ambassadors, who 
were publicly sent by the Epidaurians into the island 
Coos to iEsculapius, landed in this part of the Laconic 
region, in consequence of certain admonitions in a dream, 
they made this the place of their abode. They farther 
report, too, that the dragon, which they had brought with 
them from Epidaurus, fled from the ship, and concealed 
itself in a cavern not far from the sea ; and that, in conse- 
quence of this prodigy and certain visions in a dream, it 
appeared to them that they ought to fix their habitation 
in this place. But where the dragon descended, altars to 
iSscuIapius are erected ; and wild olive-trees grow round 
the altars. 

Again, on proceeding to the right hand, to the distance 
of about two stadia, you will perceive the water of Inp, as 
it is called. The circumference of this lake is but small, 
but its depth is (Considerable. Into this water, during the 
festival of Ino, they cast baked cakes, which if die water 
retains, they consider it as a fortunate omen to the person 
who threw them into the lake ; but the contrary if the 
water sends them back again. The bowls or cups of 
mount £tna, too, are said to possess the same prophetic 
power: for they throw into these, things wrought from 
gold and silver, and sacred offerings of every kind, which 
if the fire absorbs, they rejoice as in a fortunate circum- 
stance ; but if it rejects them, they consider it as an ill 
omen to the person by whom they were thrown. But 
near the way which leads from Bcese to Limera Epidaurus, 
there b a temple of Diana Limnatis in the borders of the 
Epidaurians. The city itself, however, presents itself to 
the view, not far from the sea, in an elevated placei and 
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contains the following particulars worthy of inspection : 
a temple of Venus, and a temple of iEscuIapius, in which 
there is a stone statue in an upright position ; a temple of 
Minerra, in the tower ; and before the port, a temple of 
Jupiter, under the appellation of ike Sa/oiour. A pro- 
montory, too, called Minoa, near the city, extends as far 
as to the sea ; and the bay, in this part, is in no respect 
different from the other irruptions of the sea, which take 
place about the Laconic region. But the shore in this part 
abounds with pebbles, which are both elegant in their 
figure, and beautiful for the variety of colours which they 
possess. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 




Zarax, too, is distant from Epidaurus aSrol twenty 
stadia. This place has a harbour very well adapted to 
sailors, but, of all the cities of the Eleutherolacones, has 
been the most oppressed. For Cleonymus the son of Cleo- 
menes, and the grandson of Agesipolis, alone subverted 
this, of all the Laconic cities. Of this Cleonymus I shall 
speak in another part of this work. In Zara there is no- 
thing remarkable ; but in the extremity of the port there 
is a temple of Apollo, and a statue holding a harp. But 
on departing from hence towards the sea, to the distance 
of about six stadia, and returning from thence to the most 
inland parts, at the distance of ten stadia, the ruins of the 
Cyphantes (for so those people are called) present them- 
selves to the view. Among these there is a temple of 
^sculapius, with a stone statue. There is also a fountain 
of cold water, which leaps from a rock: and they report 
that Atalanta, being thirsty as she was hunting in this place, 
struck the rock with her spear, and thus caused the water 
to flow. The town Brasid^, too, is situated in the extre- 
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mitjr of this part of the Eleutfaerolaconian dominions, near 
the sea; and is distant about two hundred stadia, from 
Cyphantae. The inhabitants of this place report diings 
different from all the rest of the Ghreeks ; and these are as 
follow : 

Semele brought forth a son frtMn Jupiter, and Cadmus, 
detecting the affair, threw Bacchus into a chest, which, 
being cast into the sea and tost about by the wares, was 
at length thrown on their coast. Here Semele, who died 
after her delivery, was magnificently buried ; and Bacchus 
was taken care of, and educated. On this account their 
city, which till that time was called Oreatse, by a mutation 
of name was denominated Brasise^ and this from the ark 
being thrown on that coast. Just as even at present the 
vulgar say of any thing which is thrown by the sea on the 
land, that U has been ejected by ike waves of the sea. The 
Brasiatae, too> further add, that Ino during her wander-* 
ings came into their country, and that when she came 
there, she was willing to become the nurse of Baodius. 
They show the cavern, too, where Ino nursed Baochusj 
and call the plain which contains Che cavern, the garden 
of Bacchus. 

But of the templed in this place, one is sacred to .^2scU«- 
lapius, and the other to Achilles, to whom they every year 
celebrate a festival There is likewise a small promontosjr 
in Brasias, whiok gradually extends itself to. the sea;' and 
on it brazen bats are placed, which are not larger ihan 
those which are worn on the head. I do not know Whedietf 
they, consider these as belonging to the Dioscmri^ or Ixvlhe 
Corybantes. There are, however, thtfee hats; and... with 
these there is a statue of Minerva. But on the ri^klliandl 
of Gy theum there is a place called Las, wbicli ia distani 
from the sea ten stadia, and forty from Gythemn. That 
part which lies between the three mountains^ Iliusij Ama^ 
and, Caacadiu}, . is ^t present inhabited^ though fbrmeij^. ' 
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tfais chy was situated on the top of mount Asia ; and even 
now the ruins of the ancient city are to be seen; and be- 
fore the walls there is a statue of Hercules and a trophy 
raised on account of the Macedonians, who were a part of 
the army of PhiUp when he invaded the Laconic region, 
and who^ wandering from the rest of the army, laid waste 
the maritime part of the country. 

Among these ruins there is a temple of Minerva, who is 
called Asia : and this they report was raised by Castor and 
Pollux, on their returning safe from the Colchian expe- 
dition ; for there was a temple of Minerva Asia among the 
Colchians. I very well know, indeed, that the sons of 
Tyndarus partook of Jason's expedition; but that the 
Colchi worshipped Minerva Asia, I alone commit to writing 
from the report of the Lacedaemonians. But near the city, 
which is inhabited at present, there b a fountain which is 
called Cagaco, from the colour of the water: and near the 
fountain, there is a gymnasium, which contains an ancient 
statue of Mercury. With respect to the mountains, too, 
in that which is called Ilius there is a temple of Bacchus, 
and on its summit a temple of iEsculapius. But in the 
mountain Cnacadius there is a temple of Apollo Cameiis. 
And a place called Hypsos, in the borders of the Spar- 
tms, is distant fr^m Cameus about thirty stadia, and eon- 
tains a temple of iEsculapius, and of Diana who b called 
Daphnsa. Near the sea, too, and in the promontory, 
there is a temple of Diatia Dictynna, to whom they cele- 
brate a festival every year. 

But on the left hand of this promontory, the river 
Smenoe pours itself into the sea, and affords a water re- 
markably sweet The fountains of this river are in the 
mountain Taygetus, and it is distant fit>m the city not more 
than five stadia. In a place, too, which is called Arainus, 
there is a sepulchre of Las, and a statue upon the sepul- 
chre. They report that this town was built by Las, who 
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was slain by Achilles ; and they add^ that Achilles came 
to this place when he demanded of Tyndareus Helen in 
marriage. The truth of the case, however, is, that Las 
was slain by Patroclus, as he was one of the suitors of 
Helen. Indeed, that Achilles never desired Helen in 
marriage may be inferred from hence, that, in the Caior^ 
logue ^ Women, there is no mention of AchiUes. But 
Homer in the beginning of his Iliad informs us, that 
Achilles came to Troy, merely firoin his regard to Hxe 
children of Atreus, and not induced by the oaths of Tyn- 
dareus. The same poet, too, in describing the funeral 
games, introduces Antiloehus asserting that Ulysses is 
older than him: and when Ulysses relates to Aldnous 
what he saw in Hades, he informs him, among other things, 
that he saw Pirithous and Theseus, who lived in an age 
prior to- his. And we know, indeed, that Helen was forci- 
Uy taken away by Theseus; so that it cannot by any 
means be admitted that Achilles was one of the suitors of 
Helen, 



CHAPTER XXV, 



On proceeding from this monument you will perceive a 
river pouring itself into the sea, die name of which is 
Scyras. This river was formerly without a name, and was 
then first denominated, when Pyrrhus the son of Achilles 
entered into it with a fleet, as he was sailing from Scjrros 
to the nuptials of Hermione. Beyond the river, too, there 
is an ancient temple, separate firom the altar of Jupiter* 
And in the most inland parts, at the distance of forty stadia, 
yon may perceive the town Pyrrhicus. According to some, 
this town was denominated from Pyrrhus the son of 
Achilfes ; but according to others, from the god Pyrrhicus, 
who is one of the Curetes* There are also some who 
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assert, that Silenus, wheo he left Malea, dwelt in this 
place. And that Silenus, indeed, was brought up in Malea 
is evident, from the following verses of Pindar : 

Strenuous in the dance to beat 
Tuneful measures with his feet, 
' Silenus, whom in Malea erst 

Nais' husband carefril nurst. 

But Pindar does not any where assert that Silenus waa 
called Pyrrhicus, though this is reported by the inhabit- 
ants of Malea. 

But in the forum of Pyirhieus there is a well» which the 
inhalntants are of opinion waa given to them by Silenus. 
If this well should ever be dried up, they would labour 
under a great scarcity of water. The Pyrrhioii have in 
their land a temple of Diana Astratea, who came to be so 
denominated because the army of fixe Amaaons stopped 
its march in this place. There is also a temple of Ama^ 
zonian Apollo. Both the statues are of wood; and are 
said to have been dedicated by the women that came from 
Thermodon. But on descending from Pyrrhicus to the 
sea, you will arrive at the town Teuthrone. The inha- 
bitants report, that this town was built by the Athenian 
Teuthras; and they worship, above all the divinities^ Diana 
Isoria. They have also a fountain called Naia. The pro- 
montory Tsenarum, too, ettends into the sea, at the di- 
stance of one hundred and fifty stadia from Teuthrone ; 
and beneath it are the ports Achilleus and Psamathus. But 
in the promontory there is a temple dmilar to a cavern; 
and before it is a statue of Neptune. Some of the Gseeks 
relate, in their verses, that Hercules drew up thimgh this 
the dog of Pluto, though the cavern has not any subter- 
ranean passage ; nor is it very easy to be persuaded, that 
there is a certain subterranean habitation of the gods> into 
which souls are collected. 
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HeculaeuSf indeed* tbe Idi]e9ia% ^saertB with great pro* 
babOityi that a dreadful serpent was nouriehed in this 
cavern, and that he waa eaOed the dog of PlutOi because 
the venom of his bite was always productive of death. He 
adds, diBt Hereuks drew up this serpent by the command 
of Euiystheus. But Homer, wbo first called th%t which 
Hercules dr^w up the dog pf Hades, n^tther csfls this 
animal by any naine, 1109: doei; he feign any thing cq^* 
oeming his figure^ aq h^ do^a concerning the Chmisera* 
But writers posterior to HcMner have called this aidmai 
Cerberus; and asflimilating his other parts to those of a 
dog, have asserted that he had three heads. Homer, 
however, by the dog of Hades may be supposed to signify 
an animal not more femiliar tp the human species than a 
dragon* 

Qut (beie are other sacied oPerings in Tlm^Bxwa^ and 
Arion» tl^^ harper, sittiiig on a Dolphim And the par*- 
ticidars respectipg Arion and tl^e dolphin H^odotua. 
Delates, as wha( he himself heard, in his account of the 
Lydian affiMrs. I, indeed, have seen in Parpsebene a dol- 
phin, who waa the cause of safety to a boy> because he 
healed him of a wound which he had repeived frooi ti^ 
fisheimei^ and who would attend on |be bpywhen he 
called hin^ and cairy b|m on his back liHbexiever he pleased^ 
Thare is also in Tsenarum a fountain which does n9$ conr 
tain any t)Mng wonderfid tQ bdiold at present,^ but which 
formerly, as they report, affi>rded the prospeot of porta 
and ahips to those who looked within it. This effect <rf 
the water waa destroyed by a woman washing in it a pol- 
luted garments On sailing from this promontory to the 
distance of about forty stadia, you will arrive at the town 
CsenepoUs, which was formerly called Tienarum. In this 
town there is a temple pf Ceres, And near the sea a temple 
of Villus, which contains a statue in an upright podtion* 
On departing from hence to the distance of diirty stadia^ 

x2 
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you will see the vertex of Tfienanim, which is called Thy- 
ridesy and the ruins of the city Hippola,' among which 
there is a temple of Minerva Hippolaitis. The city Messa, 
and a port, are at a little distance from hence : and there 
are about one hundred and fifty stadia betweto this port 
and Oetylum. But the hero, from whom Ibis city was 
denominated, was an Argive, and was the son of Amphia- 
nax; and the grandson of Antimachus. There is a temple, 
too, in Oetylum, which deserves to be inspected ; and in 
the forum a statue of Carnean Apollo. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



-' AoAiKj from Oetylum to Thalamse there is a road of 
ni^dy eighty stadia in length. In this road there is a 
temple and oracle of Ino ; and prophecies are delivered 
herein rfeep j for the goddess answers such as consult her 
by drieanto. Siit' there are brazen st&tues in that part of 
the temple' which stands in the open air, one of Paphia, 
and ano&er of the Sun. That which is contained, how- 
ever, in the inwlai'd part of the temple cannot be clearly 
seen, oH adCount of the crownd which conceal it; though 
it is reported to' be made of brass. * But a water flows here 
from a sacred fbuntain, which is pleasant to drink, and 
which they call the water of the moon. Paphia) indeed, 
is not the native divinity of the Thalamatae. A maritime 
city, too, called Pephnos, is distant about twenty stadia 
from Thalamss. A small island is adjacent to this place, 
which is not larger than a great stone. This also is caSed 
Pephnos ; and the Thalam^tse report, that die Dioscuri 
were bom in this place. • Indeed I know that Alcman 
asserts this in his verses. The Thalamatse, however,* do 
not aasert that .the Dioscuri were educated in Pephnos, but 
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that they were brought td Pellana by Mercury. In this 
island there are brazen statues of the Dioscuri, in the open 
air^ which are not more than a foot in length : and these 
statues are not moved out of their place, though the sea, 
during the winter, vehemently shakes the stone on which 
they stand* This indeed is a prodigy : nor is this' less, that 
the ants here appear to be whiter than the usual colour of 
these insects. 

The Messenians report, that this island formerly be- 
longed to them: and on this account, they are of opinion 
that the Dioscuri belong to them rather than to the Lace- 
dsemonians. But Leuctra is distant from Pephnos about 
twenty stadia. And with respect to the name of this city, 
I am ignorant of its origin ; though, if it was denominated 
from Leucippus the son of Perieres, as the Messenians 
say, it appears to- me that this is the reason why they re- 
verence i£sculapius more than all the other gods, as they 
are of opinion that he was the son of Al^sinoe the daughter 
of Leudppus. There is a stone statue of iEsculapius 
here, and. in a different part, of Ino. There is also a tem- 
ple of Cassandra the daughter of Priam ; a statue which is 
called Alexandra by the natives; and statues of Apollo 
Carheus, who is honoured by these people in the same 
manner as by the Lacedaemonians in Sparta. In the tower, 
too, there is a temple and statue of Minerva : and the 
Leuctrians have a temple and grove of Love, through 
which water flows in the winter. But the leaves which 
fall from the trees are not carried to any other place by 
the inundation of the water. I shaU, too, relate what 1 am 
eertain happened in my time, in the maritime part of 
Leuctra. The wind having driven a fire into the wood, 
burnt a great number of the trees ; and in that part which 
was laid bare by the fire, a statue of Ithomatas Jupiter 
was found, placed like a dedicated statue. The Messe- 
nians make use of this circumstance as an eviilence that 
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Leuctm formerly belonged to thend. It is, however, pos- 
siblei that the LaGedsemoiiians might from the first have 
inhabited Leuctra, and that they might have worshipped 
Jupiter Ithomatas. 

Cardamylei indeed, which is mention^ by Homer in his 
enumeration of Agamemnon's gifts, is in subjection to the 
Lacedsemonians of Sparta; Augustus Csesar having sepa- 
rated this place from Messenia. But Cardamyle is distant 
from the sea eight stadia, and from Leuctra sixty, tn 
this place, not far from die shore, there is a grove sacred 
to the daughters of Nereus, into wfaich> they report, these 
Nymphs ascended from the sea, in order to behold Pynhus 
the son of Achilles, as he was on his journey to Sparta in 
oirder to marry Hermione* In the town itself there is a 
fcenple of Minerva, and a statue of Apollo Camens^ which 
they venerate after the manner of the Dorienaes. But the 
city, which Homer calk Enope, is of Messenian denomi- 
nation, and serves as a place of convention to the Eleu- 
tfaelrolacones*;]|init is at present called Gerema. According 
to oomev Nestor was educated in this city ; but, according 
to others, he fled hither when Pylos was taken by Her- 
cules. Here) vis. In Gerenia, there is a monument of 
Machaon the son of iEsculapius, and a holy temple raised 
to him: for they are of opinion that the remedies of 
human diseases were discovered by Machaon. 

The sacred |)Iace, in which this temple stands, is called 
Rhodos : and the statue of Madiaon is of brass, and in an 
upright position^ His head, too, is adorned with a crown 
which the Messenians in their native tongue call Ciphos. 
The author of the poem called the email Iliads asserts that 
Machaon was slain by Eurypylus the son of Telephus : 
and hence, as I weQ know, in the sacred rites belonging to 
^scukpius in|Pergamus, the hymns, indeed, begin from 
Telephus, but by no means celebrate Eurypylus ; nor is he 
even menticmed in the temfde^ because they know that he 
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slew Machaon. The bones, too, of Machaon are said to 
have been preserved by Nestor: but they report that 
Podalirius, when he returned home after the destruction 
of Troy, was driven by a tempest to Syros, which is a city 
in the continent of Caria, and there fixed his habitation. 
But there is a mountain in Gerania, and in it a temple of 
Calathaia. There is a cave, too, near the temple, the 
entrance into which is narrow, but its inward parts contain 
things which deserve to be inspected. And as you pro- 
ceed from Gerania, as if ascending to the most inland 
parts, you will arrive at Alagonia, which is a town about 
thirty stadia distant from hence* This town is numbered 
among the places belonging to die Eleutherolacones, and 
contains temples of Bacchus and Diana, which are worthy 
of observation. 
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BOOK IV. 
MESSENICS. 



CHAPTER I. 

The dominions of the Messenians are limited by 
Augustus Caesar to that space which lies between the 
land belonging to the Lacones and Gerania; and this 
thicket is at present called Choerius. The first inhabit- 
ants are reported to have taken possession of this country 
when it was a desert, in the following manner: AAer the 
death of Lelex, who reigned ih that part of Greece which 
is now called Laconia, but was then from him denominated 
Leiegia, Myles, who was his eldest son, obtained the go- 
vernment ; but Polycaon, who was the youngest of his sons, 
and on this account was nothing more than a private per- 
son, continued in this obscure condition till he married the 
Argive Messene, who was the daughter of Triopas, and 
the grand-daughter of Phorbas. But Messene being 
elevated through her father's dignity and power, who at 
that time surpassed in these the other Greeks, could not 
endure that her husband should be a private mpi. Hence, 
collecting together a band of Argives and Lacedaemonians, 
Polycaon invaded this country, and called the whole region 
Messene, after the name of his wife. He also founded 
other cities, and among these Andania, which he made 
the royal city. For before the Thebans fought with the 
Lacedaemonians at Leuctra, and had built Messene, which 
is at present situated under Ithome, it does not appear to 
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me that any city was called Messene. I conjecture this 
from the verses of Homer. For, in his catalogue of those 
that came to Troy, he mentions Pylos, Arene, and some 
others ; but is silent with respect to a city of the name of 
Messene. In the Odyssey, too, he evinces that the Mes- 
senians were a people, but not of one city : 

** Me88ena*8 state from Ithaca detains 
Three htmdred sheep, and all the shepherd swains.'* 

And still more clearly when he speaks of the bow of 
Iphitus : 

" This gift, when on Mesaena's ahoores he trade. 
On young Ulysses Iphitoa hestow'd: 
Beneath Ortilochus's roof they met ; '* 

For he signifies, by tiie house of OrtUochus, a small towii 
in Pherae : and this he explains in the place where he 
speaks of Pisistratus meeting with Menelaus : 

'' To Fhene now, Diodeus* stately seat, 
(Ortilochus*s son) the youths retreat." 

Polycaon, therefore, the son of Lelex, and his wife Mes- 
'sene, were the first that reigned in this country. But 
Caucon, the son of Celainus and the grandson of Phlyus, 
brought hither from Eleusis the orgies of the Great God- 
desses. The Athenians report, that this Phlyus was the 
son of Earth; and this is confirmed by the hymn of Mu- 
saeus to Ceres, which he composed for the Lycomedas. 
But Lycus the son of Pandion, many years afterwards, 
increased the reputation of the mysteries of the Great God- 
desses ; and they even at present call the place where the 
mysteries are purified, the grove of Lycus» Indeed, that 
in this country there is a place which is called the grove 
of Lycus, is evident from this verse of the Cretan Jlhianus : 

^' With rough EUeus, and heyond the grove 
OfL^cus:' 
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But thai tbk Lycus was the aon of Pandion^ ia evident 
from the verses ivhich were composed on the image of 
Methapus : for Methapus was an Athenian^ and was the 
author of myateries and all-various orgies. The same 
person, too» instituted for the Thebans the mysteries of 
the Cabiri ; and near an enclosure belonging to die Ly« 
comedse dedicated an image with an inscription. This 
inscription, which is as fc^ows, both asserts other things, 
and strengthens the credibility of my relation : '' I have 
purified the abodes and paths of Hermes die Csithery and 
of the first-bom virgin; for here Caucon, sprung firom the 
illustrious race of Phlyus, established in M essene contests 
sacred to the Great Goddesses. But it is awonderfiil 
circumstance, that Lycus the son of Pandion should esta- 
blish the sacred works of Attis in the veneraUe Andania.^ 
This insmption, therefore^ testifies that Cauoon, who was 
the grandson of Phlyus, came to Messene: it likewise 
mentions other things respecting Lycus ; and that the an- 
cient mysteries were celebrated in Andania. And, indeed, 
it appears to me probable, that both Messene and Poly- 
caon were willing to establish the mysteries in that dty, 
which they fixed upon as the place of their abode. 



CHAPTER II. 

Indeed, I have endeavoured by diligent inquiry to 
learn who were the children of Polycaon and Messene ; 
and, for this purpose, I have perused the writings which 
are called the Great Eoeay the Naupactian verses, and all 
that Cinsstiicm and Asius have genealogised in vers^ but 
without obtaining any information in this particular. For 
tiiough die Great Eoeas assert, that Polycaon the son of 
Butes was married to Eus^hme the daughter of Hyllus 
(die son of Hercules), yet they make no mention either of 
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a man of Meflsene, or of Messene herself. But in after •^ 
times, when fiye ages were elapsed^ as it appears to me, 
and not more, and none of the posterity of Polycaon re- 
mained, the Messenians say, that Perieres the son of 
MohiB was called to the government ; and that Mehmeus^ 
who was a skilful archer, and who on this account was 
believed to be the offspring of Apollo, came to Perieres, 
who bestowed on him that part of the country which is 
now called Camasius, but was then denominated CRchalift 
from the wife of Melaneus. The Thessalians, however, 
and Euboeenses (for most of die Ghrecian afiairs are involved 
in doubt) disagree so much in their relation, that, accord-* 
ing to some of these, Eurytium, which is at present a 
solitary place, was called in andent times CEchalia ; and 
Creophyhis, in his Hereclea, agrees with this account of 
the Eubceensea. But Hecateus the Milesian writes that 
CEchalia is in Sdum, a part of Eretria. 

The Messenians, however, appear to me both in other 
respects to speak more probably on this affair, and par^ 
ticularly about the bones of Eurytus, which we shall af);er- 
wards relate. But Aphareus and Leucippus were the 
offspring of Perieres, by Gorgophone the daughter of 
Perseus. These, after the death of Perieres, reigned over 
the Messenians ; though Aphareus was the most absolute 
of the two. While he reigned, he built the city Arene, 
and called it after the daughter of CEbalus, who was both 
his wife and sister from one and the same mother. For 
GrorgophcHie was married to (Ebalus: and, indeed, we 
have twice already mentioned this drcumstance, m our 
account of the Argolic and Laconic afiairs. Aphareus, 
therefore, built the city Arene in Messenia, and received 
into his house Neleus the son of Crotheus and the grand* 
son of i£olus (who was called Neptune)^ who was his 
couttn, when he fled firom Pelias at lolcus ; and gave him 
the marilinie p«rt of the huid, which contuned Pyks, 
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among other cities^ and which Ndbns made the place of 
his royal abode. Lycus also, the son of Pandion, came to 
Aiene, at the time when he fled from his brother .£geu8 
at Adiens; and delivered the orgies of the Grreat God- 
desses to Aphareus and his children, and to his wife 
Arene ; evincing to them, at the same time, that Caucon 
had initiated Messene in Andania. 

The eldest, too, and the bravest of the children of Apha- 
reus was Idas, the youngest Lynceus, whose sight, if we 
may believe Pindar, was so acute that he could see through 
the trunks of trees. I am not certain whether this Lynceus 
had any chUdren ; but Idas had a daughter, Cleopatra, 
from Marpessa the wife of Meleager ; though the author 
of the Cyprian verses asserts, that the wife of that Pro- 
tesiiaus, who when the Greeks sailed to Troy was the first 
that dared to land, was Polydora, the daughter of Meleager 
and the grand-daughter of (Eneus. Kthis account, there- 
fore be true, three women, beginning from Marpessa, cut 
their own throats after the death of their husbands. 



CHAPTER ra. 



But after the children of Aphareus fought with their 
cousins the Dioscuri, for the oxen, and Pollux had slain 
Lynceus, but Idas was destroyed by thunder ; the house of 
Aphareus was totally destitute of male ofispring, and the 
govemn^ent of the Messenians devolved on Nestor the son 
of Neleus, together with dominion over all such places as 
Idas formerly governed, except such lands as were in sub- 
jection to the children of iEsculapius. For they report, 
that the sons of iEsculapius came from Messenia to the 
siege of Troy ; as i^culapius was the son of Arsinoe the 
daughter of Leucippus, and not of Coronis. And, indeed. 
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they call a certain solitary place in Messenia, Tricca ; and 
repeat some verses of Horner^ in which Nestor consoles 
Machaon when he was wounded with a dart For, say 
they, he would not have bestowed so much kindness on 
him unless he had been his neighbour, and a king of a 
kindred race. These reports, too, about the children of 
iEsculapius, are confirmed from hence, that there is a 
monument of Machaon at Grerania, and a temple of the 
children of Machaon at Pbers. But when the Trojan war 
waa finished, and Nestor, after returning home, had ended 
his days ; the military expedition of the Dorienses and the 
descent of the Heraclidse taking place two generations 
afterwards, the posterity of Neleus were ejected from 
Messenia. And such are the piigrticulars respecting Tisa- 
tnenus which I have added to the present relation. 

This, however, remains still to be added : When the 
Dorienses assigned Argos to Temenus, Cresphontes re- 
quested of them Messenia for himself, as he was older' tiian 
AristodemUB ; for Aristodemus died prior to his making 
this request. But Theras the son of Autesion opposed 
Cresphontes in the highest degree : and this Theras was 
the grandson of the grandson of Polynices the son of 
CEdipus, and at that time was guardian to the sons of 
Anstodemus, as he was their uncle on the motiier^tf side ; 
for Aristodemus married the daughter of Autesion, whose 
name was Argia, But Cresphontes, who wished for the 
possession of Messenia, requested of Temenus that he 
would cast lots about this affiur. In consequence of this, 
Temenus threw the lots in a water-pot, after he had filled 
it with water, but in such a manner that whichever lot was 
drawn first, Messenia might be his portion. But in order 
to accomplish thb, he fraudulentiy made the lot of the 
children of Aristodemus of potter's clay, dried in the 
sun, and of Cresphontes of baked tile. Hence the lot of 
the children of Aristodemus wasted away, but that of 
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Cresphontes remained firm; an4i throu{^ tliii gtrntagen, 
Cresphontes obtained Messenia. 

But the andent Measenians were not expelled ficom Uieir 
kingdom by the Dorienses ; for they willingly obeyed iheir 
new king CreaphontePi and gave the Dorienses a part of 
their land. They were induced^ toO| to yield this obedi* 
ence, in consequence of having suspected the former kings, 
because they were descended from the race of lolcus. 
Cresphontes, too, married Merope the daughter of Cypse- 
his, who then reigned over the Arcadians, by whom he had 
otiier sons, and iEpytus, who was his youngest. And he 
built, indeed, in Stenyclerus a palace for himself and his 
children: for in ancient times other kings, and Perieies 
himself, dwelt in Andania. Apbareus, likewise, afterwards 
having fortified Arene^ dwelt in it, together with Uf 
children. But the royal abode of Nestor and bis children 
was Pybs. Lastly, Cresphontes made Stenyderus the 
royal dty : and while he resided here he was slain, together 
widi all his children except ^pytus, because he was move 
attached to the common people than to the rich; fo? 
^pytus escaped, because he was but ps yet a boy, and 
was under tbe guardianship of Cypselus, his grand&ther 
on hi^ mother's side. As soon, however, as ^pytus arrived 
at manhood, the Arcadians brought him to Messene, fariog- 
ing with them 4t the same time the ptber kings of the 
Dorienses, tbe children of Aristodemu^, and Simufi the aoD 
of Temenus. 

^pytus, tberefi>re, as soon as he had recovered bis par 
temal kingdom, took vengeance on the murderers of his 
fiither, and on those who had been the author^ of the 
deed. Afterwards, by flattering attentions, he conciliated 
to himself the good-will of the nobility ; became a ftf- 
vourite of the conunon people by his gifts ; and arrived 
at such a high degree of honour, that his posterity were 
called the iEpytid®, instead of the Heraclid^ which was 
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dieif former appellation. But Glaucus the son of ^pytua, 
who lucceeded hia father in the kingdom, imitated hia 
&ther, indeedi in his behaviour to the noble and vulgar^ 
hut was much superior to him in piety to the gods. For 
when in the temple of Jupiter, on the summit of Ithome» 
no honours were paid to the god by the Dorienses^ ex<* 
Gq»t by the fiimiliars of Polycaon and Messene, Glaucus 
ordered that he should be venerated ; was the firs^ that 
sacrificed toMachaon, the son of iEsculapius, in Ger^oda; 
and dedicated such gifts to Messene the daughter of 
Triopas, as are usually offered to heroes. Istbmius, too^ 
the son of Glaucus, raised a temple in Phers^ to Gorgasua 
and Nichomachus. But Dotadas was the son of Isthmius, 
who, among other havens which he furnished in Mes- 
senia, built one in Mathone* Sybotas the son of Dotadaa 
succeeded his father; and he madeit a law, that kinga 
should every year sacrifice to the river Pambus, and thalj 
prior to the mysteries of the Great Goddesses, which were 
then celebrated in Andania, they should perform funeral 
sacrifices to Eury tus the son of Melaneus. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Again, durmg the reign of Phintas the son of Sybotas^ 
the Messenians, for the first time, sent a sacrifice to Apollo 
at Delos, with a choir of men. Eumelus taught them the 
song with which they celebrate the god, and wl^ch they 
call Prosodiuapu And these are the only verses which are 
reckoned the genuine progeny of Eumelus. But while 
this Phintas reigned, a disagreement, for the first time, 
took place between the Messenians and Lacedsemonians, 
the occasion of which is doubtful, but which is said to have 
been produced as follows : Within the limits of Messenia 
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there was a temple of Diana T«ininatiii, which was alone 
comMbh to the Messenians among the Doriensesi and to 
the Lacedffimonians. And the Lacedaemonians, indeed^ 
assert, that the virgins which they sent to the festival were 
violated by the Messenians, and that their king Teledos 
th6 son of Archelausi the grandson of Agesilaus, and the 
great grandson of Doryssos, who was the son of Labotas, 
die grandson of Echistratusi and the great-grandson of 
Agk, was slain through endeavouring to prevent an injury 
from taldng place. They add, that the violated vir^na 
slew themselves through shame. 

The Messenians, however, relate this affisur diflferently: 
that stratagems were raised by Teledus against those per- 
sons of quality that came to the temple in Messene. For 
when the Lacedaemonians, on account of the goodness of 
the land, desired to possess Messenia, Teledus adorned 
the beardless youths ahet the manner of virgins, and so 
disposed them 'that they might suddenly attack the Lace- 
daemonians with their daggers as they were sitting. The 
Messenians, however, running to their assistance, slew both 
Teleclus and all the beardless youths. But the Lacedae- 
monians, as they were conscious that this action was per- 
petrated by public consent, never attempted to revenge 
the death of their king. And such ase the reports of each 
party, which every one believes, just as he is influenced 
by his attachment to each. After this event had taken 
place, and when one generation had passed away, Alca- 
menes the son of Teleclus reigning in Lacedttmon, but of 
the other family Theopompus the son of Kicander, the 
grandson of Charillus, and the greatt-j§[raBdson of Poly- 
dectes, who was the son of Eunomus, the grandson of 
Prytanis, and the great-grandson of Euryx>on; and An-* 
tiochus and Androcles reigning over the Messenians ; — at 
this period, a hatred commenced between the Lacedae- 
monians and Messenians. 
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And the Lacedasmonians, indeed^ began hostilities the 
llrat^ in the following manner : Polychares was a Messe- 
nian^ who in other respects was far from being obscure, 
and who rendered himself illustrious by obtaining the 
palm of victory in the Olympic games. For in the fourth 
Olympiadi when the Eleans had only one contest^ that of 
the stadium, Polychares was victor* This man had many 
oxen, and as his own pastures were not sufficient to feed 
fliem, he gave them to be fed by a Spartan, whose name 
was Eusephnus, with the promise of the progeny of the 
cows as his reward. Eusephnus, therefore, was a man who 
preferred wealth to integrity, and whose manners were 
aflbble and alluring* Hence, he sold the oxen of Poly- 
chares to certain merchants who sailed to Laconia, and 
afterwards came to him, and told him that some robbers 
had made an incursion into his field, and, among other 
depredations, had taken away both the oxen and herdsmen. 
In the mean time, while he is thus deceiving Polychares, 
one of the herdsmen fled from the merchants, who, on his 
return, found Eusephnus with his master, and informed 
Polychares of the truth of the afiair. Eua&phnus, there- 
fore, not being able to deny the charge,«amestly entreated ' 
both Polychares and his son to pardon him : for, as there 
are many things which compel human nature to act un« 
justly, among all these, the desire of gain is the most 
powerful. ^ 

Eus&phnus, too, acquainted Polychares with the sum for 
which he had sold the oxen; and promised that he would 
refund the money if Polychares would send his son with 
hinu When Eusephnus came tfierefore to Laconia, he 
committed an action much more impious than the former ; 
for he slew the son of Polychares. ' And Polychares, who 
was- violently moved by such a base action, as it was 
reasonable to suppose he would be, came to Lacedsemonia, 
to the kings and Ephori ; and with excessive lamentations 
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bewailed the death of his son. He likewiae explained to 
them, what injuries he had received from a man whom he 
had made his guest, and in whom he confided beyond all 
the LacedflBmonians. Howerer, when by a repetition of his 
grievances he obtained no satisfaction, and no punishment 
was inflicted on Eusephnus, he became insanei and giving 
way to his anger, as one who no longer regarded his own 
safety, had the boldness to slay every Lacedaemonian that he 
met with. The Lacedsemonians, therefore, repcurt, that this 
war originated both on account of the murder of Teleclus, 
and Polychares not being given up to them; and still, 
prior to these two reasons, on account of theij^ being sus^ 
pected by the Messenians for the fraud of Ciesphontas, 
in drawing lots* 



CHAPTER V. 



The Messenians, however, report just the contrary con^ 
oeming Teledus, to what I have related ; and evince that 
^pytus the son of Cresphontes was restored by the sons 
of Aristodemus, which could not have taken place if there 
had been any disagreement between them and Cresphontes* 
They further add, that Polychares was not given up to 
the Lacedaemonians to be punished, because the Lacediih 
monians would not deliver up Ewephnus : that nevertheless 
they were willing that sentence should be passed, either 
by them, or by the Argives, who were allied to both cities, 
or by a council of Amphictyons : that they were even 
willing to commit the affidr to the judgment of the Arech 
pagites, because the Areopagus appeared from ancient 
times to have judged affairs respecting murder. They 
likewise assert, that the Lacedaemonians did not engage 
in war on this account, but that, in consequence of their 
immoderate desire of dominion, they wished to oppress 
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other OxeciaD oities, as weD as theirs. As an emnpK 
too, they adduce the Arcadians and ArgiveSi whose domi- 
nions the Spartans continually infested. That, besides 
this, the Spartans being ensnared by the gifts of CroBSUS» 
were the first of the Greeks that entered into an alliance 
with the Barbarians ; at which time, indeed, Crcesus en- 
slaved both the Greeks that dwelt in Asia, and the Do* 
rienses that dwelt in Caria, on the continent They add, 
that when the temple of Apollo at Delphos was plundered 
by the Phocensian leaders, the Spartan kings and nobles 
not only privately partook of this sacrilege, but publicly 
the chief of the Ephori and the s^aate. And lastly, they 
adduce this as a proof beyond every thing, that the Lace- 
dssmonians never refused any undertaking for the sake of 
gain, that they chose, for their associate in war, Apollo- 
dorus, who tyrannized in Cassandra. 

Why, indeed, the Messenians consider this last action as 
so very disgraceful, it is not my business at present to in- 
vestigate ; for neither the warlike ardour of the Messenians 
alone, nor the length of the war destroyed the tyranny of 
ApoUodorus; and yet the calamities which the Cassan- 
drenses sustained firom their tyrant, were not much inferior 
to the evils of the Messenians. And such, according to 
each nation, were the causes .of the war. But when the 
injuries which we have already related took place, ambas- 
sadors came from the Lacedaemonians to the Messenians, 
desuring them to give up Polychares. The kings of the 
Messenians, however, answered the ambassadors, that they 
would consult the people about the affiur, and would send 
an account of their decisions to Sparta. As soon, there^ 
fore, as the ambassadors departed, the people were as- 
sembled, whose opinions were very different on this occa- 
sion. F(Hr Androcles voted that Polychares should be 
given up, as one who had perpetrated actions impious and 
dire ; but Anttochus opposed this for many reasons, and 
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for this among the rest ; that it would be a most miserable 
circumstance if Polychares should suffer punishment be- 
fore the eyes of Euaephnus ; at the same time enumerating^ 
the quality and quantity of the things which he must he- 
cessarily endure. In the end^ too, the contention became 
so greats that the partizans of Androcles and Antiochus 
took up arms against each other. 

This battle, however, was of no long duration; for as 
the greater number were on the side of Antiochus, they 
slew both Androcles and the most illustrious of hb parti- 
zans. Antiochus, therefore, now reigning alone, sent into 
Sparta, informing the Spartans that he had committed the 
affair to the decision of those judges whom we have already 
mentioned. But the Lacedaemonians are said to have re- 
turned no answer to the letters of the Messenians ; and 
Antiochus dying not many months after, his son Euphaes 
succeeded to the government. The Lacedaemonians, how- 
ever, neither announced war to the Messenians by a mes- 
senger, nor openly renounced their friendship ; but making 
preparations as much as they were able in secret, took an 
oath, that they would not lay down their arms, neither by 
the length of the war (if it should happen to be much ex- 
tended), nor by their losses, however great they might be, 
tin they had taken Messenia. Having previously taken 
this oath, they marched out by night towards Amphea, 
appointing Alcamenes the son of Teleclus for their general. 
Amphea was a small city near the Laconic land, and in 
Messenia ; was situated on a lofty hill, and had fountains 
of water in abundance. In other respects, too, this city 
seemed to be very well adapted as a receptacle for all the 
purposes of war. 

The city, therefore, whose gates were open, and which 
was without guards, was taken without resistance by the 
Lacedaemonians, who slew the inhabitants, some of whom 
were yet in their bed-diambers ; but others, as soon as 
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tliey pefcehred the caUnmty, fled guppliantly to the temples 
and altars of the gods, and a few only escaped the de- 
struction* This was the fixst attack which the Lacedae- 
monians made on the Messenians ; but the second was in 
the year of the ninth Olympiad, in which Xenodocas the 
Messenian was victor in the stadium. At that time, too, 
the Athenians were not governed by annual magistrates 
chosen by lot; for the peofde at first took away much of 
the authority from the posterity of Melanthus, who were 
called Metontidse, and instead of allowing them a kingly 
power, subjected them to the control of equitable laws ; 
and afterwards Umited their government to the extent of 
ten years. At the time, therefore, that Amphea was taken, 
the Athenian ^simides the son of iEschylus was in the 
fifth year of his govemment4 



CHAPTER VL 



But before I describe the particulars of this war, and 
what each party performed and suffered through the in- 
terference of a divine power, it will be proper to relate the 
transactions of Aristomenes the Messenian, and the order 
of time in which the events respecting him took place. 
For the war which happened between the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies, and the Messenians with their assistants, 
was not denominated from those that began the war, as 
was the case with the Persian and Peloponnesian war; 
but it was called Messenian from the daughter which was 
made of the Messenians, just in the same manner as the 
war against Troy came to be called Trojan, and not Gre- 
cian. But Rhianus Benaeus has celebrated this MesseniC 
war in verse, and Myron Prienensis in prose : neither of 
these, however, has related all the events of the war, in a 
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contittued series firom beginniiig to end; bat eteh luM 
eonfiuedhimflelf toaparficiilarpert And Myron, indeed^ 
begins ftom the captore of Amphea, and describes all that 
happened to the death of Aristomenes : but Rhiamui does 
not touch upon this be^nning of the Wtf, but only rdates 
the transactions which took place after the revolt firom the 
Lacedaemonians. He does not, however, relate the whole 
of these particularsi but only the events postsrior to the 
battle at the great moats and die particulani reqiecOig 
Aristomenes the Messenian, for whose sake I have made 
mention of Rhianus and Myron, as one who dignified the 
name of Messenian bef<xe any othar p»son, and in the 
most eminent degree. 

Myron Prienensis, therefore, has inserted this man in 
his history : but in the verses of Rhianus, Aristomenes is 
no less celebrated than Achilles in Homer's Iliad. Hence, 
as there is such a difference in the narration of these 
writers, it remains that I should reject the account given 
by one of them, but not the relation of both. Rhianus, 
indeed, appears to me to speak the most probably of the 
two, widi respect to the age of Aristomenes: but Myron, 
as may be easily learnt from his writhes, and especiaBy 
firom this account of the Messenian affidrs, is by no means 
solicitous about speaking the truth, and relating things of 
a probable nature. For he asserts that Hieopompus long 
of the Lacedaemonians was slain by Aristomenes, beibrs 
the deadi of Aristodemus; though it is well known that 
Theopompus neither died in battle, nor by any other 
means, before the war was finished : and it was Theo^ 
pompus himself that finished the war. But this is evinced 
by the elegies of Tyrtasus, in idiich he says t 

'^ King Theopompus, by the gods bebved^ 
Captured Messene, fonn'd for ample choirs.*' 

Aristomenes, therefore^ as it appears to me, fiouridied 
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b the war ftifter this; and whose tramacfima we diatt 
more accurately mvestigate in our relati<m of thai war. 
But the Meaaenians, as soon as they knew diat Amphea 
was taken, frcmi the report of those that were aaved from 
the derastation, met together from all their cities in Steny- 
elmrus ; and calling the people to their association, the best 
Among them, in the first place, and afterwards the king 
himself, strengtfiened the minds of the vulgar, who were 
terrified at the destruction of Amphea, and exhorted them 
not to form a judgment of the erent of the war from the 
advene circumstance which had idready taken place, nor 
suppose that the Lacedaemonians were better prepared 
finr the war than themaelres. They added, that warlike 
concerns had indeed been studied by the Lacedemonians 
for a longer time ; but that the present necessity would, to 
worthy men, be more powerful than superior skill. And 
lastly, that, by defending their country, their conduct 
would be more acceptable to die gods, than if tfiey had, 
commenced hostilities unjusdy. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



Airaa Euphaea had thus addressed them, he dismissed 
the assembly, and put all the Messenians in arms : for he 
compelled those that were ignorant of warlike affiubrs to 
leam them, and confirmed the skill (^ veteran soldiers by 
continually exereinng them in military arts. In the mean 
time the Lacedsnnonians made incursions into the Messe- 
nian dominions, but without injuring the country, cutting 
down the trees, or demolishing the houses, because they 
considered the place as their own. They drove before 
diem, however, whatever catde they found, and carried 
away the com and other fruit They likewise besieged 
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some of their dties, but took nonei as they were fortified 
with whIIs^ and strongly secured ; and after many firuitlew 
efibrts, they were compelled to retreat/ much wounded, 
and at last desisted from attempting to take their cities. 
But now the Messenians in their turn laid waste the mari- 
time parts of Laconia, and all the fields about Taygetus. 
And in the fourth year after the capture of Amphes^ 
Euphaesi relying .on the ardour of the Messenians^ who 
were vehemently incensed with the LacedsemomanSy and 
at the same time believing that they were sufficiently skilled 
by continual exercise in military afiairsi ordered them to 
begin their march, commanding at the same time the ser. 
vants to followi carrying with them wood, and every thing 
else necessary for forming a trench. 

The Lacedannonians, therefore, learning all this firom 
the guards in Amphea, drew out their forces. There was 
a plain in Messenia, which was in odier respects well 
adapted for an engagement, but was separated fi^m the 
adjacent places by a very deep moat. In this plain £u- 
phaes drew up his army, of which he appointed Cleonnis 
the general ; but the horse and light-armed troops, each of 
which were less than five hundred, were led by Pytbaratus 
and Antander. As soon, therefore, as the armies came 
to an engagement, the moat prevented the heavy-armed 
troops from encountering, who through hatred were eagerly 
tending towards each other ; but the horse and the light- 
armed troops engaged with each other above the moat. 
These were equal both in number and skill; and on this 
account the battle between them was equal In the mean 
tfane, while both parties were vigorously engaged, Euphaes 
ordered his servants to fortify, first of all, the back of his 
army with a trench, and afterwards both the sides. As 
soon as it was night, therefore, and the battle was dissolved^ 
the front of his army was also secured with a trench; which 
when the Lacedaemonians perceived on the return of day. 
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they admired the providential care of Euj^aeB, and found 
that it would not be proper for them to fight with the Mes*- 
senianSy who could not be compelled to leave their fortfr- 
ficationB^ as they were totally unprepared to besiege diem. 
t In consequence of this^ the Lacedaemonians returned 

home, and, in the following year» after the old men bad 
reviled the soldiers for their timidity and contempt of their 
oath, a second army was openly raised against the Messe- 
nians. This army was led by the two kings, Theopompus 
thc^ son of Nicander, and Polydorus the son of Alcamenes ; 
for Alcamenes himself died prior to this. The Messenians 
with their army opposed these ; the Spartans beginning 
the fight. But Polydorus commanded the left wing of 
the Lacedaemonians, and Theopompus the right ; and the 
middle part of the army was led by Euryleon, who was 
bom indeed at Lacedsemon, but whose origin was from 
Cadmus and the Thebans ; for he was the fiftii grandson 
of JEgeus the son of Oiolycus, the grandson of Theras, 
and the great-grandson of Autesion. But of the Messe- 
nian army, Antander and Euphaes were opposed to the 
right wing of the Lacedaemonians ; and Pytharatus stood 
opposite to the left wing, which was commanded by Poly- 
dorus. In the middle of the army stood Cleonnis. 

When the two armies were now nearly coming to an 
engagement, the kings, advancing forward, exhorted their 
soldiers to behave valiantly on this occasion. And Theo- 
pompus, indeed, after the manner of the Lacedaemonians, 
urged his troops, in a short speech, to be mindftil of the • 
oath they had taken against theMessenians, and told them, 
that it would be both beautiful and honourable for them 
to eclipse by their actions the glory of their fathers, who 
enslaved their neighbouring cities ; and that by behaving 
gallantly on the present occasion, they might add to their 
dominions a much happier region. But the speech of 
Euphaes was longer than that of the Spartan, though he 
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spoke no mofetlian whattilie tSmie woidd pcnuit He fold 
ihemf that the present contest was not alone finr land and 
possessions, but that they rery wdl knew what woold be 
die condition of the yanquished:-— diat a defeat mnst be 
attended with the captivity of their wives and children; 
that the lightest punishment of thenr young men would 
be death, which might perhaps be accompanied with Bat- 
gdhtitm; tibat their temples would be plundered, and their 
country destroyed by fire. He added, that he did not 
apeak of things which were nothing more than probable ; 
but that the destruction of Amphea must convince all men 
of the reality of his assertions. That to die valiandy might 
be considered as gain, when compared with the endurance 
of sudi evils; and that it was much easier, wh3e they were 
yet unconquered, and equally courageous vrith the enemy, 
to vanquish their adversaries by a vigorous resistance, 
flian to labour in restoring their fidlen fortune, when their 
eowage was lost. And such was the speech of Etqjihaea. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



Btrr td soon as the leaders of the two armies gave the 
ngnal of engagement, the Messenians rushed impetuously 
<m die Lacedaemonians, as men whom anger compelled to 
give deadi to their enemies ; and every one was anxious to 
be die first to begin die fight. The Lacediemoniana, on 
the other side, cheerfully sustained the shock ; and, at die 
same Ane, took care to preserve their ranks. As soon, 
however, as diey drew nearer, diey direatened each otfa^ 
widi the motion of their arms; and dus was accompanied 
widi fierce looks and reeling language. The Lacedss- 
moniaiis said, diat the Messenians were dieir servants, md 
that they were in no respect more fi!ee than die I&otes. 
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Tlie Me«60iiiaiii» on the tonttarjt catted the Leoedft- 
aoaians impioof, as persons who, tlurongh an intemperale 
desite of dominion, attacked even their Idndredi and acted 
in an irreligioos mtnner towards the gods diat were the 
guardians of the country of the Dorienses, and pwticii- 
lariy towards Hercules* But when from reproaches they 
came to blows, tibey rushed on each other with collected 
mighty and man fought hand to hand with man; but die 
charge of the LacedsBmonians was the most furious, who 
were superior both in the.art of war and in number; for 
the neighbouring nations, who were in subjection to iheir 
authority, had followed diem to this war. The Anue^ 
too, and Dryopes, who were driven by die Argives^ in the 
preceding age, from their dominions, and came to Lace- 
dflomonia as suppliants, were now obliged to assist them in 
the war. But the Cretan archers, who were hired for this 
purpose, stood against the light-aimed troops of the Mies- 



The MesseniaBs, indeed, whose case^ if they werv oon* 
queied, most be desperate, and who weie equally tooted 
by a contempt of deatik, conndered every thing they might 
cadure, ratlier as somediing necessary to such as wished 
to render their country illustiious, than as any thing dire; 
and that the more vigorouriy they fouj^t, die more diffi- 
cult it would be for the Lacedfemonians to sustain their 
attacks. And, indeed, some of dieae, leaping beypnd Aehr 
rai^ gave prooA of fflustrious daring.; while in others, 
who were so dangerously wounded that Aej were ready 
to breathe their last, the vigomr of an insane confidence 
was remarkably conspicttous. Neither were mutual ex* 
hortations wanting: finr those Aat ware yet afive, and 
widiont wounds, exhorted the wounded to catt forth aD 
their force, diat they might meet deadi with pieasure^ 
whenever diey shoidd arrive at die extremity of thehr fale$ 
and again, those that were woonded^ when they peroeived 
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thcar stiength beginning to lail them, and that they could 
not long survive, admonished those whose forces were as 
yet unimpaired, not to act fci a manner unworthy of them- 
sehresy and not suffer their death to be entirely useless to 
the preservation of their country. 

But the Lacaedemonians, in the beginning of the engage- 
ment, neither mutually exhorted each other, nor gave such 
unexpected specimens of boldness as the Messenians : but^ 
as they had been instructed in warlike concerns from 
their youth, they formed themselves into a deeper pba^ 
lanx, and hoped that the Messenians would not be able to 
oppose them to the last, and endure the labour of arm^ 
and the wounds which they would receive in the battle. 
And such were the circumstances peculiar to each aimy, 
as well with respect to the actions as the minds of the 
warriors : but this was common to both sides; that no one 
suppliantly implored the mercy of his conqueror, or pro- 
mised large sums for his preservation; for each peifaaps 
distrusted the mercy of his enemy, on account of his ha- 
tred ; and that which was the principal drcnmstance, each 
was indignant that he had not been the cause of his ene- 
my^s death. Those likewise that slew their enemies, neither 
proudly boasted on the occasion, nor made use of bitter 
reproaches; for the hope of victory was not stronger on 
one side than on the other. A more illustrious death, too, 
befel those who attempted to take the spoils of any fiJlen 
warrior; who were pierced with darts in any naked part 
of their body ; who fell unexpectedly, while their attention 
was directed to a different quarter; or who were slain by 
the yet breathing subjects of their plunder. 

The kings themselves, too, fought in a manner which 
deserves to be celebrated. For Theopompus rushed upon 
Euphaes as if he meant to give him instant death ; but 
Euphaes, perceiving himapproaching, said to Antander : — 
There is no difference between the boldness of Theopom- 
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pus and his ancestor Polynices ; for when Polynices led an 
army from Argos against his country, he slew his brother 
with his own hand, and was at the same time slain by him. 
He added, that Theopompus was willing to contaminate 
the posterity of Hercules with the same crime of parricide 
as defiled the family of Laius and CEdipus, though he will 
not depart very joyful from the engagement. - After Eu- 
phaes had thus spoke, he also rushed upon his enemy. 
But upon this occasion, the battle which, in the place 
where they met, was before in a languid condition, was 
now again restored to its most flourishing state. The 
bodies of the warriors became invigorated; and the battle 
more fiercely raged, through the contempt of death which 
was now every where increased. Hence it seemed as if 
the engagement was but just then commenced ; and at last, 
those that fought about Euphaes, and who were chosen 
men, becoming nearly insane, through their strenuous ex- 
ertions drove Theopompus from his station, and put the 
Lacedaemonians to flight. The other wing, however, of 
the Messenians, was in a miserable situation ; for Pytha- 
ratus the general being slain, the troops, that were now 
without a leader, became disordered, and lost all their con« 
fidence and vigour. 

However, neither Polydorus pursued the flying Mes- 
senians, nor Euphaes the Lacedaemonians. For it appeared 
to Euphaes, and the principal persons that were about 
him, much better to stay, and give assistance to the van- 
quished troops. Yet they did not mingle themselves with 
Polydorus, or his band; for they were now involved in 
darkness through the night This circumstance, too, re- 
strained the Lacedaemonians from pursuing the flying 
Messenians, together with their ignorance of the places. 
Besides this, the discipline of their country restrained 
them : for they religiously observed the precept delivered 
by their ancestors, that they should be more anxious to 
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pcetervedieir crder^tliMitocutoffafljiiigeiieiiiy. But 
in the middle of tlie battle^ Euryleon on the aide of the 
LaoedaemonianSy and Qeonnia onthat of the Menaeniana, 
fbiight with equal vigour and Buocess. But die approach 
of night here likewise dissolved the contest This battle 
was fou^t on both sidesj for the most part, with the heavy- 
armed foot; for there were but few horsei and they per- 
formed nothing worthy of relation. At that time, indeed, 
die Peloponnesians were not skilled in horsemanship. But 
the naked archers of the Messenians, and the Cretans 
among the Lacedsemonians, did not oigage at first, because 
each, after the manner of their ancestors, stood united with 
the foot On the following day, as soon as it was lif^ 
neither army attempted to renew the battle, or to raise a 
trophy } but when the day was somewhat advanced, they 
were occupied in sending heralds about burying the dead; 
and when this was agreed to by each party, they imme- 
diately applied themselves to the business of interment 



CHAPTER IX. 

After this battle the affairs of the Messenians were in 
a calamitous situation. For, in the first place, through 
the great sums of money which they had expended in for- 
tifying their cities, they had no longer the means of sup- 
plying their army ; in the next place, their slaves had fled 
to the Lacedaemonians ; and lasdy, a disease resembling 
a pestilence, though it did not infest all their country, yet 
greatly embarrassed their affairs. In consequ^ice, there- 
fore, of consulting about their present situation, they 
thought proper to abandon all those cities which had the 
most inland situation, and to betake themselves to the 
mountain Ithome. In this mountain there was a city of no 
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great oiagiuttide> which, they Bay» b mentioned by Homer 
in h» catalogue : 



« 



And those that in the steep Ithome dweU.** 



In this city, therefore, fixing their resideneet they enlarged 
the ancient enclosure, so that it might be sufficient to de<* 
fiand the whole of its inhabitants. This place was in other 
respects well fortified i for Ithome is not inferior to any of 
the mountains within the Isthmus in magnitude, and, be^ 
sides this, is most difficult of access. 

When they were settled in this mountain, they deter- 
Buned to send to Deiphos, and consult the oracle concern- 
ing the erent of the war. Tisis^ therefore, the son of 
Akis, was employed on this errand; a nan who, in no« 
bffity of birth, was not infiKrior to any one, and who waa 
particular^ giren to diviaation. This Tisis, on his retom 
firam Deiphos, was attacked by a band of LacedsBmoniana 
belongiiq; to the guard in Ampheai faitt Afrfaided himself 
so Tsliantly, that they were not able to take him* It ia 
certain, however, that they did not desist fix>m wounding 
him, till a voice was heard, frpm an invisible cause, Dis^ 
MISS VKB BBARBR OF THE ORACLB. And Tisis, indeed, aa 
soon as he returned to his own people, repeated the oraele 
to the kings and not long after died of his wounds. But 
Enphaes, ooDecting the Messeniana together, recited the 
oracle, which was as follows : '^ Sacrifice a pure virgin^ 
who is allotted a descent firom the blood of the i£py tidao, 
to the infernal dssmons, by cutting her throat in the night : 
but if the virgin who is led to the altar descends from any 
other fiunily, let her voluntarily offer herself to be sacri- 
ficed*" Such, then, being the declaration of the god, im- 
mediately all the virgins descended from the i£pytida» 
awaited the decision of lots: and when the lot fell upon 
the daaghter of Lyciscus, the prophet Epebolus told thenr 
it was not proper she should be sacrificed, because she 
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was not the genuine daughter of Lyciscus ; but that the . 
wife of Lyciscus, in consequence of her bairennessj had w 
fidsely pretended that this was her daughter. • 

In the mean time^ while the prophet was thus dissnading 
the people, Lydscus priyately took away the ^gin, and 
fled to Sparta. But the Messenians being greatly dejected 
as soon as they perceived that Lyciscus had fled, Aristo- 
demus, a man descended from the iEpytidas, and who was 
most illustrious both in warlike concerns and other respects, 
oflfered his own daughter as a voluntary sacrifice. Destiny, 
however, no less absorbs the alacrity of mankind, than the 
mud of a river the pebbles which it contains. For the 
following circumstance became a hinderance to Aristodemus, 
who was then denrous of saving Messene by sacrificing 
his daughter: A Messenian dtisen, whose name is not 
transmitted to us, happened to be in love with this daughter 
of Aristodemus,and was just on the point of making her his 
wife. This man, fimm the first, entered into a dispute with 
Aristodemus, asserting, that the> virgin was no longer in 
the power of her father, as she had been promised to him 
in marriage, but that all authority .over her belonged to 
him as her intended husband. However, finding that this 
plea was inefifectual, he made use of a shamefiil lie in 
order to accomplish his purpose, and afiirmed, that he 
had lain with the girl, and that she was now with child by 
him. But in the end, Aristodemus was so exasperated by 
this lie, that he slew his daughter, and having cut open her 
womb, plainly evinced that she was not with child. Upon 
this, Epebolus, who was present, exhorted them to sacri- 
fice the daughter of some other person, because the 
daughter of Aristodemus, in consequence of having been 
slain by her father in a rage, could not be the sacrifice to 
those dsmons which the oracle conunanded. In conse- 
quence of the prophet thus addressing the people, they 
immediately rushed forth in order to slay the suitor of the 
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dead Tirgin, as he had been the means of Aristodemus 
becoming defiled with the blood of his offspring, and had 
rendered the hope of their, preservation dubious. But 
this man was a particular friend of Euphaes ; and in con- 
sequence of this, Euphaes persuaded the Messenians, that 
the oracle was accomplished in the death of the virgin, and 
that they ought to be satisfied with what Aristodemus had 
accomplished. All the JEpytidas^ therefore, were of the 
opinion of Euphaes, because each was anxious to be 
liberated from the fear of sacrificing his daughter. In 
consequence of this, the advice of the king was generally 
received, and the assembly dissolved. And after this they 
turned their attention to the sacrifices and festival of the 
gods. 



CHAPTER X. 



But the Lacedaemonians, on hearing the oracle given to 
the Messenians, were greatly dejected, and their kings 
became much less vigorous in their preparations for the 
war. At length, in the sixth year after the flight of Ly* 
ciscus firom Ithome, the Lacedaemonians (as their sacri- 
fices were auspicious) led an army to Ithome. The Cretans, 
howeyer, were absent, and the allies of the M essenians 
were slow in coming to their assistance : for the Spartiatae 
were suspected, as well by other Peloponnesians as by the 
Arcadians, and particularly by the Argives. And the 
Argives, indeed, were to have come secretly to the Lace- 
daemonians, firom private, rather than public decree. But 
the expedition was openly announced to the Arcadians ; 
though neither did these give their assistance. On the 
other hand, the report of the oracle induced the Messe- 
mans to try the event of the war, without the aid of their 
allies. In many respects, therefore, there was no differ- 
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ence between this and the fonner war. For the day 
deserted them before the battle was finished; but it is 
rekted that neither any wing, nor band of soldiers, was 
forced to fly : for they report, that the troops did not re- 
main in the order in which they were placed at first ; but 
that the best troops in either army were stationed in th« 
middle, and that all the labour of the war was in this part 
For Euphaes himself was more ardent in fight than was 
proper for a king, and, rushing with unrestruned fury on 
Theopompus, received many wounds, and among these 
some that were incurable. As he lay on the ground, 
therefore, ready to expire, the Lacedsemonians, while he 
still breathed a little, endeavoured to drag him to their 
army. But the benevolence which Euphaes had shown to 
the Messenians, and the disgrace which would attend them 
if they suffered his body to be taken by the enemy, roused 
them to the most vigorous exertions. Indeed it appeared 
to them to be much better to lose their lives than to sur- 
vive the loss of their king. 

The fall, therefore, of Euphaes, both lengthened the 
battle, and increased the courage of each army : and after- 
wards Euphaes, having recovered a little, perceived that 
his troops were not inferior to the enemy in fight Not 
many days after, however, he died, having reigned over 
the Messenians thirteen years, and warred on the Lace- 
daemonians the whole time of his reign. But as Euphaes 
had no children, he left the kingdom to the arbitration ot 
the people : and Cleonis and Damis contended for its pos- 
session with Aristodemus, considering themselves as su- 
perior to him both in other respects and the concerns of 
war. For Antander fell in the battle, through fighting in 
defence of Euphaes. Besides, the opinions of the two 
prophets, Epebolus and Ophioneus, opposed Aristodemus; 
as they did not think it right that the government should 
be confierred on a man polluted with the murder of a 
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daughter of /Epytus, and his posterity. Aristodemus, 
however^ obtained the kingdom. Bat Ophioneus, a pro- 
phet of the Messenians, and who was blind from his birth, 
used to prophesy, by asking his consulters what they had 
done both privately and publicly, and thus foretel to them 
future events. Aristodemus, therefore, assuming the reins 
of government, was solicitously employed in rewarding the 
people according to their deserts, and raised Cleonnis and 
Damis to the highest honours. He likewise paid a sedu- 
lous attention to his allies, and sent gifts to the nobles of 
Arcadia, to Argos, and Sicyon. But in the war which was 
carried on in the reign of Aristodemus, there were very 
few depredations and incursions during the summer. The 
Messenians, indeed, in conjunction with the Arcadians, 
entered into the Laconic region ; but the Argives never 
thought proper to come to open hostilities with the Lace- 
daemonians, but took care that, if they should ever fight 
against them, it might appear that they unwillingly assisted 
the Messenians. 



CHAPTER XL 



In the fifth year of the reign of Aristodemus, a junction 
of the Messenian forces took place in consequence of a 
prediction ; for they were very much debilitated through 
the length of the war, and greatness of the expense with 
which it was attended. But the Corinthians alone, of all 
the Peloponnesians, assisted the Lacedaemonians : and the 
whole army of the Arcadians, together with chosen troops 
of Argives and Sicyonians, assisted the Messenians. The 
Hilotae, therefore, and their neighbours, stood in the mid- 
dle of the Spartan army. The kings took their station in 
the wings; and a phalanx more dense than ever was 

z2 
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adopted. Aristodemus, too, disposed his forces in the fol- 
lowinff manner: For such of the Arcadians or Messe- 
nians, whose bodies were more robust, and whose courage 
surpassed tha1t of the rest, but whose arms were not strong 
— for these he chose the most useful arms, and when the 
occasion was urgent, placed them between the Argives and 
Sicyonians. He likewise very much expanded his phalanx 
that it might not be surrounded by the enemy ; and took 
care that, when his forces were drawn up, they might hare 
the mountain Ithome behind them. The command, too, 
of the heavy-armed troops he gave to Cleonnis, but he and 
Damis stood with the light-armed forces, among whom 
there were but few slingers and archers. The remaining 
part of the troops, both by the agility of their bodies, and 
the lightness of their arms, were adapted to the making of 
incursions and retreats, and for this purpose had nothing 
more than a coat of mail, or a shield. 

Such among these, too, as were destitute of armour, were 
clothed with the skins of goats and sheep ; some wore tlie 
skins of wild beasts ; and the Arcadian mountaineers, in 
particular, were covered with the spoils of wolves and 
bears. Each person carried many darts, and some had 
lances ; and this part of the inhabitants of Ithome was 
stationed where it could be least seen by the enemy. But 
the heavy-armed troops of the Messenians and their allies 
sustained the first attack of the Lacedaemonians, and after 
this gave proofs of a singular courage. These forces were, 
indeed, much inferior to the enemy in number, but being 
chosen men, they fought with a promiscuous multitude, 
who were not equally brave with themselves ; and hence 
they easily resisted their attacks, through their alacrity 
and skill. Here, too, the well-girded troops of the Mes- 
senians, as soon as the signal of battle was given, rushed 
on the Lacedaemonians, aiming at their sides by hurling 
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their darts at a distance : and others of superior bold- 
ness came nearer, and fought hand to hand with the 
enemy. 

But the LacedsemonianSy though they were a second 
time in a dangerous situation, and perceived that their 
affairs were at present without hope or redress, yet were 
not in the least disturbed, but betaking themselves to the 
Ught^rmed troops of the Messenians, endeavoured to 
overthrow them. However, as these troops easily fled on 
account of their lightness, the Lacedaemonians were at first 
perplexed, and afterwards enraged. Such indeed is the 
condition of human nature, that men are unable to curb 
themselves, when any thing happens contrary to their de- 
serts. Hence, those of the Lacedaemonians that were now 
wounded, and such as remaining in their ranks were ex- 
posed to the first incursions of the light-armed troops, ran 
before the rest, when they saw these troops rushing upon 
them, and, inflamed with anger, pursued them to a greater 
distance when they fled. But the light-armed troops of 
the Messenians, in the same manner as they first began, 
beat and transfixed with their darts those that kept their 
ranks, suddenly overturned those that pursued them, and 
assaulted them firom behind, as they were returning to 
their own troops. And such was the form of the war, in the 
different parts of the army. In the meantime, the heavy- 
armed troops of the Messenians and their allies more 
boldly assaulted the Spartans that were opposite to their 
forces. And at last, the Lacedaemonians, being wearied 
with the length of the battle, and disordered by the unusual 
manner of fighting of the Messenian light-armed troops, 
broke their ranks. After this, turning their backs, the 
same troops molested them in a still greater degree. But 
the number of the Lacedaemonians that fell in this engage- 
ment cannot be ascertained ; though I am persuaded k 
was very considerable. After this, when each person de- 
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parted to his proper place of abode, all but the Corinthiani 
were suffered to return without molestation: for these 
were obliged to fight their way home, whether they passed 
through the Argive or Sicyonian dominions. 



CHAPTER XII. 



The Lacedaemonians were greatly afiSicted at the eyent 
of the war, and particularly that they had lost so many and 
such illustrious men. To this was added the loss of all 
hope of the war ending agreeably to their desire. Hence, 
they sent spectators to Delphos, to whom the Pythian deity 
gave the following oracle : ^^ Phoebus persuades you, not 
only to apply yourselves to the works of war ; but as the 
Messenian people obtained prey by fraud, they must be 
taken by the same arts as they employed in acquiring their 
present condition.*^ The kings and the Ephori, therefore, 
after they had applied themselves to find out the meaning 
of the oracle, but without success, determined to imitate 
the achievement of Ulysses at Troy : for they sent one 
hundred men to Ithome as spies of the enemies designs ; 
and that it might plainly appear they were banished, they 
were condemned by a public decree. But these men no 
sooner came to Aristodemus, than they were dismissed by 
him in the following words : ^' The injuries of the Lace* 
daemonians are recent; but their crafty devices are an- 
cient.'* The Lacedaemonians, therefore, fiuUng in their 
stratagem, endeavoured afterwards to prevent the Messe- 
nians from being assisted by their allies. However, as 
they were rejected by the Arcadians (for the ambaaBadors 
first came to these), they did not think proper to visit the 
Argives. 

But Aristodemus, knowing the operationa of the 
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dasmoniaiifli sent likewise to ask adtice of the god. And 
the Pythian deity gave him the following oracle : " The 
god gives thee the glory of the war ! but take care lest 
the fraudful and hostile troops of Sparta become superior. 
For Mars shall possess their well-wrought arms, and the 
crowns of their choirs shall have severe inhabitants, in 
consequence of two persons emerging from the battle of a 
secret troop. Nor shall the sacred light of day behold this 
consummation of the fight, till the final destiny of these two 
shall be accomplished." Aristodemus, however, and the 
prophets, could not by any means detect the meaning of 
the oracle : but not many years after the god unfolded and 
accomplished his prediction. Other particulars, too, of 
the same kind at that time happened to the Messenians. 
After Lyciscus had migrated to Sparta^ the daughter that 
attended him in his flight died ; and as he often came to 
visit her tomb, some Arcadian horse took him by stratagem. 
But being led to Ithome, and brought before an assemblyi 
he declared that his country had not been betrayed by 
him, but that he was induced to leave it, in consequence 
of the prophet asserting, that the virgin was not his legi* 
timate daughter. After he had made this apology, his 
assertions were not credited, till a certain woman, who was 
at that time the priestess of Juno, came into the theatre, 
and voluntarily confessed, that the virgin was her daughteri 
and that she had imposed her on the wife of Lyciscus. I 
now, therefore, says she, come to unfold this secret affiuri 
and to resign my oflSce of priestess. 

But the priestess spoke in this manner, because it Irlia 
a law with the Messenians, that if any of the children of a 
priest or priestess died before their parents, then the office 
of priesthood should be transferred to other persons. As 
they believed^ therefore, that the woman spoke truth, they 
chose another priestess for the goddess, and freed Lyciscus 
frani the danger of death. Aftet this they thbught proper 
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(for it was now the twentieth year of the war), to send 
again to Delphos, in order to inquire which party would 
be victorious : and the Pythian deity gave them the fol- 
lowing answer : " He who first places about the altar of 
Jupiter Ithomatas tripods twice five decads in numberj 
shall with glory possess the Messenian land. For such is 
the will of Jupiter. But you must first employ stratagem, 
and revenge will follow : for you cannot deceive divinity. 
Act agreeably to the intention of the Fates. Now these, 
and then those, are oppressed by destiny." The Messe- 
nians, upon hearing this oracle, interpreted it as promising 
them the victory: for as they had a temple of Jupiter Itho- 
matas within their walls, it did not seem probable that the 
Lacedaemonians could dedicate the tripods before them. 
In consequence of this, they took care to make wooden 
tripods, as they had not money sufficient to make them of 
brass. This oracle was told to the Spartans by a certain 
person of Delphos. 

But when the Spartans, by their public consultations, 
were not able to adopt any wise measures of conduct, a 
certain person of the name of Oebalus, who was not illus- 
trious either for his birth or possessions, but was remark- 
able for his sagacity, as the event showed, made a hundred 
tripods of clay, and concealing them in a sack, took them 
together with a net, as if he had been a hunter. This 
man, as one who was even unknown to many of the Lace- 
daemonians, easily concealed himself among the Mess^ 
nians ; and mixing among the rustics of the country, came 
with them to Ithome as soon as it was night, dedicated to 
the god his tripods of clay, and returning again swiftly 
to Sparta, told the Lacedaemonians what he had done. 
But the Messenians, as soon as they discovered the afiSup, 
were greatly disturbed, and conjectured the truth, that this 
was accomplished by the Lacedaemonians. Aristodemua^ 
however, calmed the afflicted mind« of the Messenians, 
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both by such discourse as was suitable to the occasion, and 
by placing the wooden tripods, which were now m§de, 
round the altar of Jupiter. It happened, too, at that time, 
that the prophet Ophioneus, who was blind from his birth, 
was enabled to see, which was a circumstance of a most 
admirable nature : for he obtained the use of his eyes in 
consequence of a violent pain of the head, with which he 
was afflicted. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The god likewise gave other tokens of the approaching 
ruin of the Messenians. For the shield belonging to the 
brazen statue of Diana, whose arms were of brass, fell off 
of its own accord : and when Aristodemus was about to 
sacrifice to Jupiter Ithomatas, the rams spontaneously struck 
the altar with such force with their horns, that they died 
through the vehemence of the blow. And lastly, the dogs, 
assembling together in one place, howled every night, and 
at last went in a body to the army of the Laceds^monians. 
These prodigies disturbed Aristodemus ; and his terror 
was increased by the following nocturnal vision. He 
thought that, as he was departing for the battle, having 
previously armed himself for this purpose, he saw the en- 
trails of the victims lying on the table, his daughter stand- 
ing by him in a black garment, and showing the wounds 
in her belly and breast ; and that afterwards throwing down 
the entrails from the table, and taking off his arms, she 
gave him a golden crown, and a white vestment. But 
while Aristodemus was dejected on other accounts, and 
particularly because he thought this dream portended his 
death, as the Messenians bury the most illustrious persons 
crowned, and wrapped in a white garment ; some one told 
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diat the prophet Ophioneiis no kmger nwj but diat 
he had soddenl j become blind again, as he was at first 

Upon this, the meanmg of the oracle became perfectly 
apparent, and it was now evident, that by the two emerging 
from a secret troop, and being afterwards destroyed, ApoUo 
signified the eyes of Ophioneos. Aristodemas, therefore, 
grieving for the condition of his domestic affiiirs, and per- 
ceiving that he had slain his daughter without any advan- 
tage, and that there was no hope of safety to his country, 
slew himself on the tomb of his daughter. He was, in- 
deed, a man who preserved the Messenians in as great a 
degree as human counsel could effect, but whose operations 
and designs were frustrated by fortune. But he died after 
he had reigned six years and some months; and the Mes- 
senians were so afflicted and disturbed with his loss, that 
they were inclined to send to the Lacedsemonians in a 
suppliant manner; but anger restrained their intention. 
However, having called an assembly together, they did not 
elect a king, but chose Damis for the general of their 
forces, who joined Cleonnis and Phyleas to himself as his 
colleagues, and furnished every thing from his present sup- 
plies for the purposes of war. For he was compelled to 
act in this manner from the siege, through which, the want 
of provision was so great, that they had reason to fear 
destruction from famine. Indeed, the Messenians were 
never deficient in virtue and courage : but as, in about the 
space of five months, they had lost all their generals, and 
the best of their citizens, they abandoned Itfaome, after the 
war had lasted nearly twenty years, which Tyrtasus evinces 
in the following verses: 

" When nineteen years were past^ their splendid works 
They left, and from Ithome's motintains fled." 

But the war was finished in the firit year of the fourteenth 
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Olympiad^ in which the Corinthian Damon conquered in 
the stadium, and when, among the Athenians, the Medpn- 
tids still held the decennalian government, and the fourth 
year of the reign of Hippomenes was expired. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Such of the Messenians after this, as had friends in 
Argos, Sicyon, or Arcadia, fled to those cities for refuge ; 
and those that originated from sacred famiUes fled to 
Eleusis, and of&ciated in the orgies o(the mighty goddesses. 
But the gTeater part of the multitude betook themselves 
to their ancient places of abode. And with respect to the 
Lacedaemonians, they first of all subverted Ithome from 
its foundation ; and afterwards attacking other cities, easily 
took them. But of the spoils, they dedicated three brazen 
tripods to Amyclasan Apollo. Upon the first of these 
tripods there is a statue of Venus ; upon the second of 
Diana; and upon the third there are statues of Proserpine 
and Ceres. But of the Messenian land they gave to the 
Asinaei, who had been formerly conquered by the Argives, 
those maritime parts which they at present possess : and 
to the posterity of Androcles (for the daughter of Andro- 
cles was yet alive, and the ofifspring of this daughter, who, 
aft^r the death of Androcles, fled to Sparta) they assigned 
that region which is called Hyamia. 

But the conduct of the Lacedaemonians towards the 
Messenians was as follows : In the first place they forced 
them to swear, that they would never revolt firom the 
Spartans, nor ever attempt any new enterprise. In the 
second place, they did not exact of them any annual tri« 
bate, but ordered them to carry to Sparta the half of all 
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the produce of their agriculture: and besides this, that 
both the men and women should attend the funerals of 
kings and nobles, clad in a black garment ; and that such 
as did not comply with these orders should be punished. 
But their injurious treatment of the Messenians is men- 
tioned in these verses of Tyrtaeus : 

** Like asaes, whom their cruel masters load 
With mighty burthens, thiough tyrannic power 
The half of all their fertile crops they bear/' 

And that they were compelled to attend funerals in a 
mourning habit, is evident from these verses: 



'* They and their wives compell'd to mourn their lords 
When snatch'd from hence by death's pernicious hand." 



The Messenians, therefore, being oppressed with these 
evils, and not perceiving any hopes of milder treatment 
from the Lacedaemonians in future, considered that it was 
much better to die fighting, than to emigrate from Pelo- 
ponnesus, and began to form new plans of revolt. The 
younger part, too, incited them to this revolt in no mo- 
derate degree : and though these youths were as yet un- 
skilled in war, their elevation of soul was very conspicuous ; 
and they preferred dying for the freedom of their country, 
to felicity in a state of subjection. The Messenian youth, 
indeed, were educated in several places, but the best and 
most numerous resided about Andania. Among these, 
too, Aristomenes was the most conspicuous, who is even 
now honoured by the Messenians as a hero ; and his birth- 
day is celebrated in the most splendid manner. For they 
report, that a certain daemon, or a god, had connexion 
with his mother, in the form of a dragon. A circumstance 
of this kind is, I know, related by the Macedonians about 
Olympia, and by the Sicyonians about Aristodamia. 
There is this difference, however, between the accounts^ 
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that the Messenians do not say that Aristomenes was the 
son of Hercules or Jupiter, in the same manner as the 
Macedonians assert that Alexander was the son of Am- 
mon, and the Sicyonians that Aratus was the son of 
iSsculapius ; but most of the Greeks say, that Pyrrhus 
was the father of Aristomenes. This I know, too, that 
the Messenians, in their libations, call upon Aristomenes 
the son of Nicomedes. This Aristomenes, therefore, who 
was in the vigour both of his age and courage, instigated 
others of the better sort to revolt. This, however, he did 
not immediately put in execution openly; but privately 
sending certain persons to the Argives and Arcadians, 
he tried whether they were willing to assist him without 
framing excuses, and with the same vigour as they em- 
ployed in the former war. 



CHAPTER XV. 



And, indeed, the Messenians perceived their associates 
cheerfully prepared to engage in the war; for now the 
Arcadians and Argives clearly exhibited their hatred to 
the Lacedsemonians. Hence, when every thing necessary 
for the war was procured, the Messenians revolted in the 
forty-ninth year after the destruction of Ithome, but in 
the fourth year of the twenty-third Olympiad, in which 
Icarus Hyperesiensis was victor in the stadium. But at 
that time the Athenians had yearly magistrates, and Tle- 
sias was their archon. Tyrtseus, however, does not men- 
tion the names of the Spartan kings : but Rhianus, in his 
verses, says that Leotychides was king during this war; 
though I cannot by any means assent to him in this parti* 
cular. But Tyrtseus may be considered as signifying what, 
he does not openly assert : for there is an elegy of his ex- 
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tant respecting the former war, in which we meet with the 
following verses : 

** Untamed by toil^ our fathers mighty sires. 
For nineteen years roused all their martial fires.*' 

It is evident, therefore, from hence, that the Messenians 
engaged in this second war in the third age : and the series 
of time evinces that Anaxandrus the son of Eurycrates, 
and the grandson of ApoUodorus, reigned in Sparta at 
that period. But the king out of the other family was 
Anaxidamus the son of Zeuxidamus, the grandson of 
Archidamus, and the great-grandson of Theopompus. 
The sovereign command, too, descended to the great- 
grandson of Theopompus, because Archidamus the son 
of Theopompus died before his father, and so the govern- 
ment devolved on Zeuxidamus, the young son of Theo- 
pompus. 

But it appears that Leotychides obtained the govern- 
ment, after Demaratus the son of Aristomenes: and Ari- 
ston was the seventh grandson of Theopompus. At that 
time, therefore, the Messenians fought against the Lace- 
dsemonians, at Dera, in the first year after their revolt. 
Neither party, however, was assisted by its allies ; nor was 
it clearly evident which side was victorious. They report, 
that the actions of Aristomenes, in this engagement, sur- 
passed what could be expected with any probability from 
one man, in consequence of which, after the battle, tbej 
would have chosen him for their king ; for he was of the 
family of the ^pytidse : but as he refused this dignity, 
they chose him for their general ; and at the same time 
invested him with absolute power. After this, Aristomenes 
considered, that those who bad performed actions worthy 
of commemoration, never refused any kind of endurance 
in war; but that he above all men ought to strike the 
enemy with terror at first, and that he should by this 
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meanfl become more dreadful to them in future. In con- 
sequence of this opinion^ therefore, he came by night to 
Lacedaemon, and fixed a shield near the temple of Chal-* 
cioecus, with an inscription signifying that Aristomenes 
dedicated it from the spoils of the Lacedsemonians. At 
the same time, too, the Lacedaemonians received an oracle 
from Delphos, which commanded them to make use of an 
Athenian for their counsellor. Hence, when by ambassa« 
dors they had informed the Athenians of the oracle, and 
at the same time required an Athenian as their adviser, the 
Athenians were by no means wiUing to comply : for they 
considered, that the Lacedaemonians could not, without 
great danger to the Athenians, take possession of the best 
part of tlie Peloponnesus : and at the same time, they were 
unwilling to disobey the commands of the god. 

At last they adopted the following expedient : There 
was at Athens a certain teacher of grammar, whose name 
was Tyrtaeus, who appeared to possess the smallest degree 
of intellect, and who was lame in one of his feet. This 
man they sent to Sparta, who at one time instructed the 
principal persons in what was necessary for them to 
do, and at another time the common people, by singing 
elegies to them, in which the praise of valour was con- 
tained, and verses called Anapaest!. But in the year after 
the battle at Dera, when the allies of both parties were 
present, they prepared for an engagement, near the monu- 
ment of Carpus. The Eleans, therefore, and Arcadian;:, 
Argives, and Sicyonians, assisted the Messenians. Those 
likewise were present who before this had voluntarily fled 
fVom Messenia ; and from Eleusis, those that by paternal 
right performed the orgies of the mighty goddesses, and 
the grandsons of Androcles. And all these, indeed, cheer- 
fully sent assistance to the Messenians. But the Co- 
rinthians joined with the Lacedaemonians, and some of the 
Lapreatae drawn by hatred of the Eleans. The Asinari 
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were in league with both parties. But this place, which 
contains the sepulchre of Carpus, is in the Stenyclerus of 
Messenia: and they report, that Hercules in this place 
swore to the children of Neleus, and received an oath from 
them on the testicles of a boar. The prophets, too, per- 
formed the sacrifices on both sides : and the prophet of 
the Lacedaemonians was Hecatus, the grandson of that 
Hecatus who came to Sparta with the sons of Aristode- 
mus ; but of the Messenians, Theoclns. This Theoclus 
was the son of Eumantis; and Eumantis, who was an 
Elean, of the fiunily of the lamidse, was brought to Mes- 
lene by Cresphontes. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



When the prophets, therefore, began to incite the 
troops, they hastened with greater alacrity to the fight. 
And, indeed, the ardour throughout was correspondent to 
the strength and vigour of the combatants : but Anaxander 
king of the Lacedaemonians, and the Spartans about him, 
displayed an ardour superior to the rest. In the army, too, 
of the Messenians, the grandsons of Androcles, viz. Phin- 
tas and Androcles, and the troops which they commanded, 
endeavoured to give specimens of superior courage and 
skilL But Tyrtaeus and the Hierophants of the goddesses 
did not engage in fight, but contented themselves with 
rousing the courage of the most distant parts of the two 
armies. With respect to Aristomenes, he was surrounded 
by eighty chosen Messenians of the same age with himself 
and each of whom considered himself honoured by being 
thought worthy to fight in conjunction with such a man 
as Aristomenes. They were all, too, skilful in perceiving, 
from trifling circumstances, the assistance which they mu* 
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toaDj stood in need of, and particularly in observing the 
actions of their leader, both while he was engaged in fight> 
and was beginning to engage. 

These young men were the first that opposed Anax-^ 
ander, and the flower of the Spartan army. However, as 
they were at length cruelly wounded, they were irritated 
to a degree of insane confidence, and desperately over- 
turned the troops about Anaxander. But these were no 
sooner put to flight, than Aristomenes ordered another 
band of Messenians to pursue them, and at the same time 
turning himself with his forces to the firesh troops of the 
enemy, he forced these to turn their backs; and after 
these, others, and so on, till by penetrating through every 
part of the Lacedaemonian army, with much greater vigour 
than seemed possible to one man, he broke the ranks 
wherever he came, in a terrible manner, and put the whole 
army to flight The troops of the enemy being thus routed, 
fled, covered with shame, with unremitting speed, till they 
all met together at a sylvan pear-tree, which grew in a 
certain part of the plain : and in this place, ihe prophet 
Theodus recalled Aristomenes from the pursuit, because 
the Dioscuri had sat on thb tree. Aristomenes, however, 
giving way to his wrath, and not hearing all that the pro- 
phet said, as soon as he arrived at the pear-tree, lost his 
shield : and this misfortune afforded some of the Lace- 
daemonians an opportunity of saving themselves by their 
flight ; for he lost some time in endeavouring to find his 
shield* But the Lacedaemonians becoming very much de- 
jected after this battle, were beginning to put a period to 
the war: and they would have put their intentions in exe- 
cution, if Tyrtadus had not prevented them by singing his 
elegies, and supplying the troops that were slain firom the 
Hilotes. 

But as soon as Aristomenes returned to Andania, the 
women threw upon him, wherever he went, their fillets, 
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and other elegant decorations^ and the men praised him in 
the following song, which is even smig at present: 

''£y'n to the middle Stenydeiian plain. 
And to the lofty moont, the Spartan troops 
The confoering AristomeneB parsaed." 

Aristomenesy too, afterwards recovered his shield: for, 
coming to Delphos, he ascended, agreeably to the admo- 
nition of the Pythian deity, into the sacred adytmn of 
Trophonius in Lebadea, and there found his shield, which 
he afkerwards brought to Lebadea, and dedicated. And 
in tihis place I have seen it suspended. Its signature is an 
eagle extending its wings on each side, as fiur as to the 
margin of the shield. But after this, Aristome&es return- 
ing finom Boeotia with the shield which he had found in the 
secret recess of Trophonius, immediately applied himself 
to still greater operations. For collecting other troops of 
die Messenians, and haying his own person surrounded 
with chosen forces, he waited till the twilight was passed, 
and then marched to a Lac<Miic dty, which formerly was 
called, and in the catalogue of Homer is denominated, 
Pharis, but which is called by the Spartans and the neigh- 
bouring dties, Phanu 

As soon as he arrived at this place, he slew those that 
attempted to defend themselves, and sacking the town re- 
turned with the spoil to Messene. And the Lacede- 
monians, with their king Anaxander, taking up arms in 
order to oppose him, he overturned them in their march, 
and began to pursue the flying Anaxander; but being 
wounded by a dart in his thigh, he was obliged to stop 
his pursuit, though he did not from this accident lose any 
of his prey. After this, when as much time was elaps^ 
as was sufficient for the cure of his wound, he intended to 
have marched into Sparta itself, but was deterred by see- 
ing in the night the spectres of Hdeki and the Dioscuri. 
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Howev^r^ he attacked in open day the Caryan virgins as 
they were celebrating the choirs sacred to Diana, and, 
making captives of such of them as surpassed the rest in 
riches and birth, led them to a certain Messenian town . 
HerCi committing the virgins to the custody of some of his 
own troop, he rested for one night. In the meai^ time the 
young men, through intoxication and intemperate desire^ 
began to o£Eer violence to the virgins, and did not even 
pay any attention to Aristomenes, who endeavoured to 
restrain them from acting in a manner unbecoming natives 
of Greece; so that he was obliged to slay some of themo0t 
forward, and afterwards restored the captive virgins un- 
injured to their parents, receiving at the same time a con- 
siderable sum of money for their ransom. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



There is a place in the Laconic region called ^gila, 
in which there is a holy temple of Ceres. Aristomenes 
and his soldiers, knowing that in this place the women 
met together to celebrate a festival, endeavoured to take 
them captive. But as these women did not defend them- 
selves without the assistance of the goddess, the greater 
part of the Messenians were grievously wounded by the 
women with the spits and burnt entrails which were used 
in the sacrifices, and Aristomenes himself, being struck 
with torches, was taken prisoner. However, he was soon 
rescued, and came the same night to Messene. It is said, 
that Archidamea gave him his liberty, not allured by 
-money, but induced by love (for she loved him prior to 
.this affiMr), though she pretended that he broke his fetters 
and fled. But in the third year, when the battle at the 
gnal noat, as it is called, was. about to commence, and the 
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Arcadians firom aU their cities gave assistance to the Mes- 
senians; the Lacedaemonians corrupted by money Aii- 
stocrates the son of Hicetas, who was a Trapezuntian, and 
king of the Arcadians, and at that time was the general 
of the Arcadian armies. For the Lacedsmonians are the 
first we are acquainted with that made presenti toanenemy, 
and caused the ev'ent of a war to be venaL 

But before the Lacedsmonians acted in this udawfiil 
manner towards the Messeniansi, and Aristocrates was 
corrupted by them, those that fought trusted to their to* 
tue and the providence of the gods. The Lacedaemonians, 
however, appear, in following times, when they met with 
an Atheman fleet at ^gospotamos, to bare corrupted by 
money both other Athenian commanders and particularly 
Adimantis. But a certain punishment, which is called 
Neoptolemea, once befel the Lacedaemonians: and this 
punishment was thus denominated in consequence of 
Neoptolemus the son of Achilles slaying Priam at the altar 
of Hercean Jupiter, and being himself slain in the same 
manner at the altar of the Delphic Apollo. And h«ice, 
when any one sufiered just what he had made others en- 
dure, such a punishment came to be called Neoptolemea. 
The Lacedaemonians, therefore, when they were in a very 
flourishing condition, when they had destroyed the fleet of 
the Athenians, and bad seised on a great part of Asia with 
Agesilaus for their leader, could not totally snbyert the 
Persian empire; but the Barbarian circumyented them 
with their own arts, by sending money to Corinth, Argos, 
Athens, and Thebes. Hence the war called Corindiiac, 
originated from this bribery; and Agesilaus was obliged 
to abandon his possessions in Asia. This fraudulent con* 
duct, therefore, of the Lacedsmonians towards the Mesae- 
nians, the daemon in after times turned to their destruc^n. 

But Aristocrates, as soon as he had received the money 
from the Lacedaemonians, at first concealed his intentions 
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from the Arcadians ; but when the two armies were march- 
ing to battle^ he then terrified his troops, by observing to 
them, that if they should engage, they would be left in a 
very disagreeable situation, and that their retreat would 
be cut off if they should be vanquished. He farther added, 
that the victims in the sacrifice did not portend the de- 
sired success. In consequence of this, he ordered all of 
them, when he should give the signal, to betake themselves 
to flight. When the Lacedaemonians, therefore, began 
the fight, and the Messenians tiurned themselves to oppose 
them, Aristocrates, while the battle was but just begun, 
drew off the Arcadians, and by this means left the left 
wing and the middle of the Messenian army naked ; for 
the Arcadians filled up these two parts of the army, be- 
cause the Eleans, Argives, and Sicyonians were absent 
from the fight. And that the Arcadians might be efiectu. 
ally restrained from engaging, Aristocrates fled through 
the Messenians. 

But the Messenians, in consequence of this unexpected 
change, were so astonished, and so disturbed by the Arca- 
dians passing through them, that many of them wanted 
but little of forgetting their present danger; for instead of 
directing their attention to the Lacedaemonians that were 
now rushing on them, they looked back on the flying Ar- 
cadians; and while some suppliantly entreated them to 
atay, others reviled them as betrayers and violators of their 
compacts. In the meantime the Lacedaemonians, without 
much difficulty, surrounded the abandoned Messenians, 
and obtained an easy and expeditious victory over them. 
But Aristomenes and his band stood their groimd, and 
endeavoured to repress the most forward^f the Lacedae- 
monians. They were, however, too few to be of much use 
<m this pressing occasion; and such numbers of the Mes- 
senians perished, that those who thought at first that they 
should be the lords of the Lacedaemonians instead of their 
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slaves, had not tben the least hope of being ssved. Among 
those of the prindpal sort, Androcles and Phmtas fell, and 
he who m this engagement deserved the highest prais^ 
Phanasy and who, prior to this, was iOnstrious for his 
victory in the long chariot race of the Olympic games. 
But Aristomenes, afler the battle, collected together the 
flying troops of the Messenians, and leavkig Andania, and 
the other more inland towns, betook himself to the moun- 
tain Ira» When he had entrenched himself with his forces 
in this place, he was besieged by the LacedsemomanSjWho 
expected an immediate conquest. Such, however, was the 
resistance of the Messenians, that they defended them- 
selves for eleven years. But that the siege continued so 
long is evident from the verses of Rbianus upon the Lace- 
demonians, in which he says : 



** For twice eleven changing seasons, fonn'd 
From stormy, winter and the Tirid herb. 
Near a white mount, the Spartan camps were fizVL" 

In these verses, he circumscribes years by winters and 
summers ; and by the herb, signifies grassj a little before 
harvest time. 



» CHAPTER XVIII. 

^ The Messenians, as soon as they had fixed their re- 

sidence in Ira, being excluded from every other place of 
abode, except such maritime parts as the Pylians and Mo- 
thonseans had preserved for them, employed themselves 
tn taking prey, not only from the Laconic dominions, but 
from then* -^wf^^^ country, which they now considered bb 
hostile to their intentions. Indeed they made incursions 
every where, just as it happened; and Aristmnenea, in 
particular, having collected into one body a diosen band 
of three hundred men, plundered with them as much aa 
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possible from die Lacedaemonians, i\nd took from them 
corn, wine, and cattle, but restored back their slaves and 
furniture for money. This plundering, however, compelled 
the Lacedaemonians to publish an edict, that such, parts as 
bordered on Messenia and the Laconic region should not 
be cultivated during the war, as they perceived that they 
tilled the land more for the inhabitants of Ira than them- 
selves. Hence the scarcitjr of com which happened in 
Sparta was attended with a sedition, as those that had 
possessions in these parts could not bear that their land 
should remain in this uncultivated state. This disaffection, 
however, Tyrtaeus appeased by his verses: and in the 
meantime Aristomenes, with his chosen band, left Lra as 
soon as it was night, and with great celerity marched to 
Amyclae^ at which pl^ce he arrived by break of day, took 
and plundered the city, and returned to Ira before the 
Spartans could give any assistance to the town. 

Aristomenes, tqp, after this continued to plunder the 
Spartan land, nor did he cease his hostilities, till happen- 
ing to meet with more dian half of the Lacedaemonian 
forces, together with both the kings, among other wounds 
which he received in defending himself, he was struck 
so violently on the head with a stone, that hb eyes were 
covered with darkness, and he fell to the ground. The 
Lacedaemonians, on seeing this, rushed in a collected body 
upon him, and took him alive, together with fifty of his 
men. They likewise determined to throw all of them into 
the Ceadas, or a deep chasm, into which the most criminal 
offenders were hurled. Indeed, the other Messenians 
perished after this manner; but some god who had so 
often preserved Aristomenes, delivered him at that time 
from the fury of the Spartans. And some who entertain 
the most magnificent idea of his character, say, that an 
eagle flying to him bore him on its wings to the bottom of 
the chasm, so that he sustained no injury by the fall. 
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Indeed, he had not long reached the bottom before a 
daemon showed him a passage, by which he might make 
his escape : for as he lay in this profound chasm wrapped 
in a robe, expecting nothing but death, he heard a noise 
on the third day, and uncovering his &ce (for he was now 
able to look through the darkness), he saw a fox touching 
one of the dead bodies. Considering, therefore, where 
the passage could be through which the beast had entered, 
he waited till the fox came nearer to him, and when this 
happened, seized it with one of his hands, and with the 
other, as often as it turned to him, exposed his robe for 
the animal to seize. At length, the fox beginning to run 
away, he suffered himself to be drawn along by her, through 
places almost impervious, till he saw an opening just suffi- 
cient for the. fox to pass through, and a light stoeaming 
through the hole. And the animal, indeed, as soon as she 
was freed from Aristomenes, betook herself to her usud 
place of retreat. But Aristomenes, as the opening was 
not large enough for him to pass through, enlarged it with 
his hands, and escaped safe to Ira. The fortune, indeed, 
by which Aristomenes was taken, was wonderful, for his 
spirit and courage were so great, that no one cotild hope 
to take him ; but his preservation at Ceadas is fiir more 
wonderful, and at the same time it is evident to all men 
that it did not take place wid^out the interference of a 
divine power. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



But when the Ladedssmonians were told by certain 
persons, who fled voluntarily as if they had been exiles, 
that Aristomenes had returned safe to his own people, 
they considered the narration as incredible, as if they had 
been told that a dead man had been restored to life by 
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own meaiif. The foOowing transaction, however, oon- 
Yinoed them of the truth of this report The Corinthiana 
aent certam forces to the Lacedsemonians, to assist them 
in the capture of Ira. Aristomenesbdng informed of this 
by his spies, and that their camps were without a guard, 
attadced them by night, and while they were yet asleep 
slew many of them, and their leaders Hypermenides, 
Achladsus, Lysistratus, and Idectus, and afterwards plun* 
dered the general's tent The Lacedaemonians, therefore^ 
well knew that the author of this enterprise could be no 
other than 'Aristomenes. After this, Aristomenes sacii* 
ilced to Jupiter Ithomatas; and the sacrifice which he 
then ofiered is called Hecatomphonia, and is of most an- 
cient institution. It is likewise performed by such of the 
Messenians as have slain in battle one hundred men. 
Aristomenes, therefore, sacrificed the fir^ Hecatomphonia^ 
when he fought at the tomb of Carpus ; the second, when 
he dew the Corintfiians in the night; and he is said to 
have performed a third sacrifice, in consequence of soxae 
posterior excursions. 

But the Lacedaemonians, as it was now the time in which 
they celebrated their Hyacinthia, agreed with the Messe- 
nians in Ira on a cessation of hostilities for forty days. 
And while they were celebrating this festival, the Cretan 
archers, ' who were called from Lyctus and other Cretan 
cities, made incursions into Messenia. Aristomenes, there* 
fore, in consequence of the league, was at tiiat time absent 
from Ira ; and as he was wandering about without fear^ 
seyen of these Cretan archers took him by stratagem, and 
bound him with the cords of tiieir quivers, for it was now 
evening. After tiiis^ two of tiiese men went to Sparta, and 
told the Lacedaemonians that Aristomenes was taken, while 
the rest led him thus captive to Agilus, a place in Mes- 
senia. In this place a virgin dwelt along with her mother, 
fot her fiUher was dead. But in the night prior to this 
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eventr the wgni saw in a cbream a lion without tafoM M 
along by volyes : but she thought that he was iveed 6rom 
his bonds bylierself, that she caused him to lesmae his 
wonted courage^ and gave him his talons ; and that thuf 
at length the wolves were torn in pieces by the lion. Ab 
aoon, therefore^ as the Cretans brought Aristomenes to 
this place, the virgin knew the meaning of her dream, and 
asked her mother who Aristomenes was. But when bar 
mother had satisfied her. in this particular, and she had 
beheld Aristomenes, she knew at once what she ought 
to do. Hence she gave the Cretans wme in abundance 
and as soon as they were intoxicated, and in a deep sleeps 
4hew out a da^^er, with whidi she cut the bonds of Arl- 
f tomenes ; and he receiving the dagger from her, slew bis 
insidious, enemies. Gtorgos, the son of Aristomenoi, mar- 
joiBd idijs virgin by the desire of Aristomenes, in conse- 
qwnce of her having preserved his life. But Gorgos was 
Aot more than eighteen years dd when be married the 
virgan. 



CHAPTER XX. 



At length, in the eleventh year of the siege, Ira was 
taken by the wiD of the Fates, and the Messenians driven 
from their abodes. Indeed, the oracle given to Aristo- 
inenes and Theoclus, when they came to Delphos, after 
Ihe battle at the moat, was veiled by the event of die 
particulars which it resi>ected. But the Pytliian virgin, 
on their mquiiing concerning their safety, answered diem 
'as follows: ** As long as a goat shall drink the winding 
water of Neda, I will preserve Messene, but no longer : 
for her destruction is at hand/' The fountains of Ibis 
iiver Neda are in tibe mountain Lyceus ; and the liver 
itself lowing through Arcadia, and again winding towards 
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Meisenia, becomes tlie boundary of the Buuritisie parla to 
the Messenians and Eleana, And then» indeed, the Mea* 
aenians thought that they ought not to suffer the he-goata 
to drink of the water of Neda. The meaning, boweyer, 
of the divinity waa as foUows : The wild fig-tree, which 
the Greeks call Ob/nihoSf is denominated by the Meaae-* 
nians iragos, or a goat. At that time, therefore, a wild 
fig-tree, which grew on the banks of the Neda, instead of 
tendmg upwards inclined towards the river, and touched 
the water with its outermost leaves. The prophet Theo* 
dus beholding this, sagaciously conjectured that the Py* 
thian deity, by the goat drinking out of the Neda, aUnded 
to this fig-tree : and that the fatal time of the Messeniana 
was now at hand. 

However, he concealed this circumstance from the muU 

tttude, but bringing Aristomenes to the fig-tree, informed 

him that the time of their safety was expired* Aristomenes 

was persuaded tha^ this was the case; and as affiurs were 

now brought to an extremity, provided fi:>r the present 

circumstances in the best manner he was able. As the 

Messenians^ therefiure^ possessed something belonging to 

arcane mysteries, which, if destroyed, would be the eternal 

min of Messene, but if preserved, would, according to 

the oracles of Lycus, the son of Pandion, be the meaoa 

of restoring Messene, in some future period, to its pristine 

condition: — this arcanum Aristomenes, who knew the 

oracles, carried away as soon as it was night, and buried it 

in the most solitary part of the mountain Ithome; as ha 

was of opinion that Jupiter Ithomatas, and the other divi* 

nities who had preserved Messene to tiiat time, would 

carefully guard tiie sacred deposit, and not suffer the 

Lacedaemonians to take away their only hope of possessing 

Messene again, in some after period of time. 

After this, great evils befid the Messenians through 
adultery, as was the case' with the Trojans before them. 
For some of the Messenians dwelt on the summit of the 
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mouiitun bs, and oCbers dwek beyond die gite ; Initno 
person whatcTer yoluntarily came to them from Laconia. 
A ierrant, however, of EmperamnSy idio was an iDnslriona 
Spartan, drove along the oxen of his master, and fed them 
not fiff from the river Neda : and perceiving the wife of a 
M essenian, who did not dwell within the walls, conung to 
draw water, he fell in love with her, had the boldness to 
enter into amorous conversation with her, and at last pre- 
vwled on her by ^fb to consent to his deore. After this, 
he watched the time when her husband departed to his 
guard: for the Messenians defended the citadel by turns, 
as Aey were fearfid lest die enemy should attempt to enter 
widiin the waDs from this part of die town. When this 
man, therefore, went to his charge, the herdsman hastened 
to his wife* It happened, however, at that time, that die 
husband of the woman was accompanied in the night with 
a guard of soldiers: but the Messenians, in consequence of 
a violent shower of rain, were obliged to leave their guard ; 
for die rain fell upon them in great abundance, and they 
had neither any projection from the wall, nor towers, by 
which they might be sheltered from the inconvenience of 
die weadier. 

They likemse hoped, diat the Lacedflemonians would 
never think of attacking diem in such a dark and stormy 
night Aristomenes, too, could not inspect the guard as 
he was accustomed to do : for not many days before diis, 
die Lacedaemonians with the Aptenean archers, led by the 
Spartan Euryalus, had intercepted a Cephellenian mer- 
chant, who used to carry com and odier necessaries to 
Ira : but Aristomenes, as this man was his guest, preserved 
both him and his goods, though he was by this means so 
wounded, that he was incapable of acting as usual. This^ 
dierefore, was the principal reason of their leaving die 
citadel : and as each returned home from his charge, this 
was die case among the rest with die husband of the 
woman who had committed adultery with the herdsman. 
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But the woman, who at that time had the herdsman with 
her, as soon as she perceived her husband coming, con- 
cealed her gallant with all the celerity possible, received 
her husband with more kindness than usual, and inquired 
the reason of his unexpected arrival. He, who neither 
suspected her adultery, nor knew of the herdsman being 
in the house, told her the truth of the case; that both he 
and all his companions were driven from their post by the 
violence of the rain. The herdsman heard this relation, 
and, as soon as he was well instructed in each particular, 
betook himself with the utmost celerity to the Lacedsa- 
monians. At that time, however, both the Spartan kings 
were absent ; but Emperamus, the master of the herdsman, 
was the leader of the forces that besieged Ira. The herds- 
man, therefore, coming to his master, in the first place 
begged pardon for hb flight; and afterwards informed 
him, that the time was then particularly favourable to &e 
capture of Ira ; relating, to convince him of this, the several 
of the Messenian's discourse. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

The narration of the herdsman was credited, and Em- 
peramus with his Spartans immediately followed him to 
Ira. But their march was diflBicult, by reason of the dark* 
ness and violence of the rain. However, having mastered 
these disadvantages by their alacrity, they arrived at the 
citadel of Lra, and by means of scaUng ladders, and other 
such methods as they were able to adopt, ascended above 
the fortifications. Among other prodigies which portended 
to the Messenians their imminent destruction, the dogs 
were observed to howl, not in their usual manner, but With 
a more continued and violent damour. The Messemans, 
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tfaexefiiEey perceiving that their last and moat necessary 
contest was now at hand, did not take up all their aima, 
but every one snatching the weapon which he chanced to 
find, endeavoured to defend the only country which re- 
nuuned to them out of all Messenia. But Gorges the son 
trf Aristomenes, Aristomenes himself the prophet Theo- 
chiSy and Mantidus the son of Theoclus, first perceived 
that the enemy was within the waUs, and were the first 
that gave Aeir assistance. These were joined by Euergi- 
tadas, a man who, among other things for which he wis 
honoured in Messene, had ennobled himself by marriage: 
fivr he was married to Agnagora the dauf^ter of Ari- 
stomenes. 
All these, therefore, except Aristomenes and the pro- 

^phet, though they pereeived themsehes caught as it were 
in a net, and on all aides surrounded and oppressed, yet 
entertained a certain hope £rom the present forlorn state 
of their affiurs; but these two were confident, that the 
destruction of the Messenians would be no longer deferred, 
as well knowing what the oracle obscurely signified by the 
goat However, notwidistaBding this, they were of opi- 
nion, that this circumstance should be concealed from the 
multitude ; and eagerly runmng through every part of the 
town, exhorted all they met to behave themselves valiantly, 
and called firom their houses those that yet remained be- 
liind. On that night, indeed, nothing worthy of relation 

-was performed by either party. For the Lacedsunonians 
were rendered remiss by their ignorance of the place, and 
Ae courage of Aristomenes. But the Messenians were 
too much distracted to attend to the orders of their leaders : 

aadj if any one enkindled a torch, or any other inflam- 
mable substance, it was immediately extinguished by the 

•god of rains. 

As soon as it was day, and they were aUe to behold each 

'Other, Antomenes and Tbeochis endeavonred to mnder 
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"Qte Messenians desperate^ both by instructing them in 
such particulars as the occasion required^ and reminding 
them of the courageous behaviour of the Smymseansy who 
{»eing a part of the lemians^ <hrough their virtue and dk- 
4srity, drove out Gyges the son of Dascylus, who then 
possessed the city of the Lydians. But the Messenians^ 
on hearing diis, Were filled with a desperate courage^ and 
Yushed on the Lacedaemonians wherever they happened 
to meet witii them. The women^ too^ from higher places, 
hurled tiles and other destructive materials at the Lace- 
dflsmonianB : but the violence of the rain prevented them 
from climbing to the roofs of their houses. However, 
they had the courage to take up arms ; and by this means 
inflamed the ardour of the men, when they perceived that 
tile very women had ratiier die in the defence of their 
country, than become slaves to the Lacedasmonians. This 
vigorous resistance might perhaps have averted tiieir de- 
stiny, but tiie god poured down the rain in increased 
abundance, rolled loud tiiunder over their heads, and filled 
them with terror, by darting his lightning in their eyes. 
On the contrary, this dreadful storm increased the confi- 
dence of tiie Lacedaemonians, who considered it as a signal 
ihat the god declared himself on their side ; especially 
when the prophet Hecatus, in consequence of the thunder 
being on their right hand, informed them that it was an 
auspicious sign. 

This prophet, too, invented the following stratagem. 
The Lacedaemonians were &r superior to the Messenians 
in number, but as tiiey were not drawn up in a wide plain 
and in the regular order of battie, but fought in scattered 
parties in difiisrent quarters of the city, those in the rear 
of every troop w^e necessarily useless. These troops, 
therefore, Hecatus ordered to return to the camp, and 
after they had refreshed their bodies with food and sleep, 
to come back again in the evening and rcfieve tiiose that 
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were weaned; as by this means, fresh troops 
such as were worn out with fatiguej the vigour of the 
fight would be easily sustained. But now the affiiirs of 
the Messenians were^ on all sides, in the greatest per- 
plexity; for they had been in arms for three days and 
pights without any respite, and were nearly exhausted with 
watching, rain, cold, hunger, and thirst; but the women 
were the most reduced, through their being unaccus- 
ttomed to war, and the continuance of the labour. The 
prophet Theodus, therefore, at length said to Aristomenes; 
"Why do you endure this fruitless labour ? It is decreed 
by destiny that Messene shall be entirely destroyed; the 
destruction is now apparent, was formerly signified by the 
Pythian deity, and was lately evinced by the wild fig<*tree. 
And me, indeed, the god impels to fall with my country; 
but do you, as much as you are able, preserve the Messe- 
nians and save yourself. After he bad thus addressed 
Aristomenes, he rushed on the enemy, and with a loud 
voice told the Lacedssmonians, that they would not per- 
petually rejoice in their victory over the Messenians. Af- 
ter this, falling on those that opposed him, he made a 
great slaughter among them, and, at length, satiated with 
the destruction of his enemies, fell, covered with wounds. 
•But Aristomenes called the Messenians from the fights 
except those that, on account of their courage, fought by 
his side ; for these he suffered to maintain their ground ; 
.but he ordered the rest to place th^ wives and children 
in the midst of their troops, and follow wherever he should 
make a passage for their escape. Over Ae last of these 
forces he placed Gorgos and Manticlus ; tod he himself 
rushing on the leaders of his er'^mies forces, by the shakiii^ 
of his head and the motion of his spear, evinced that he 
meant to force a passage, and make his escape. Empera- 
.mus, therefore, and the Spartans that were present, snf* 
jfered the Messenians to pass through them, without farther 
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ezaBperating men already driven to the extremity of de> 
speration ; the prophet Hecatus at the same time persuad- 
ing them to act in this manner. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

As soon as the Arcadians understood that Ira was 
taken, they immediately requested Aristocrates to lead 
them to battle, that they might either preserve the Mes- 
senians, or perish along with them. But Aristocrates, as 
one who had been bribed by the Lacedaemonians, was not 
willing to gratify their request, and told them that he 
knew there were no Messenians left alive for them to 
assist. As soon, however, as the Arcadians clearly per- 
ceived that some Messenians remained, who had been 
compelled to leave Ira, they went of their own accord to 
meet them at the mountain Lycseus, brought food and 
raiment for them, and sent certain persons to console them, 
and conduct them in their march. "When the Messenians, 
therefore, had arrived safe at Lycseus, they were hospi- 
tably entertained by the Arcadians, and liberally invited to 
abide in their cities, and share their land. But Aristomenes, 
through commiseration of plundered Ira, and hatred of 
the Lacedsemonians, devised the following stratagem. Out 
of the number of the Messenians he selected fifty men, 
whom he knew were the least concerned about their own 
safety, and in the hearing of the other Arcadians, and of 
Aristocrates himself, who he did not then know had be- 
trayed the Messenians (for he thought that he fled through 
cowardice and fear, and not from a vicious motive), in- 
quired of the fifty, whetiier they were willing to die with 
him in revenging their country's cause ? As soon as they 
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bad aQ declared diat they were wilHngy he told them, that 
in the evening he would lead them to Sparta^ aa die greater 
part of the Lacedaemonians were then at Ira, and the rest 
were occupied in plundering the property of the Mes- 
senians. 

Aristomenes farther added, ''If we should be fortunate 
enough to take possession of Sparta, we shall be able to 
restore to the Lacedaemonians their possesions, and re- 
ceive back ours in exchange : but, if we fall in our design, 
and lose our lives, we shall render ourselves JUustrious to 
posterity by our daring attempt" When he had thus 
spoken, three hundred Arcadians were willing to partici- 
pate with him of the bold undertaking ; but their march 
was at that time restrained because the victims did not 
exhibit auspicious omens. On the following day, however, 
their secret design was unfolded to the Lacedaemonians, 
and they were a second time betrayed by Aristocrates. 
For Aristocrates immediately committed txi writing the in- 
tention of Aristomenes, and sent the book by a servant in 
whom he could confide to Anaxander at Sparta. This 
8ervant,^h0weTer, on his return was intercepted by certain 
Arcadians, who before this had been at variance with 
Aristocrates, but at that time suspected his conduct. 
They brought, therefore, this servant to the Arcadians, 
and showed the people the answer which was sent flrom 
Lacedaemonia. In this letter Anaxander acknowledged 
that the flight of Aristocrates at the great moat had been 
no small aid to the Lacedaemonian afiairs, and thanked 
him for his present intelligence. But as soon as this mat- 
ter was publicly known, the Arcadians threw stones at 
Aristocrates, and exhorted the Messenians to do the same. 
They however looked at Aristomenes, who, fixing his eyes 
on the ground, wept The Arcadians, therefore, stoned 
Aristocrates to death, and buried him after tliey had 
hurled his corpse out of their dominions. They erected 
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a pillar^ toO} in the temple of LycamUj with the followiQg 
Yenes inscribed on it : 

Time^ with avengiiig hand^ is sure at last 
To punish unjust kings^ and easily with Jove 
Messene's traitor found : for peijured men 
T' dude divinity in vain attempt. 
Hail, sovereign Jove, and save Arcadia's reohna ! 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

But such of the Messenians as were either left at Ira, or 
in any other place, were incorporated among the Hilotes. 
The Pylians, however, Mothonssans, and others that dwelt 
near the sea, after the capture of Ira, betook themselves to 
Cyllene, which was the haven of the Eleans; and from 
hence sent to the Messenians in Arcadia, desiring them, 
in one collected body, to seek for a proper place of abode, 
and to make Aristomenes the leader of their expedition. 
Aristomenes, however, declared, that as long as he lived he 
would war on the Lacedsemonians, and that he knew per-^ 
fectly well that some new evil would always befid Sparta 
through his means. He therefore gave them Gorgos and 
Manticlus for their leaders. But Euergetidas with the 
other Messenians migrated to the mountain Lycaeus, and 
from thence, as soon as he perceived that the stratagem of 
Aristomenes respecting the capture of Sparta had proved 
abortive, returned with fifty Messenians to Ira, and meet- 
ing with the Lacedaemonians laden with prey, made them 
repent their undertaking, and at length fell himself in 
the engagement. But Aristomenes, as soon as he had 
appointed the leaders for the Messenians at Cyllene* 
gave permission to any that were willing, to follow them. 

B b£ 
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And all, indeed, Accepted his oflfer, except such as were 
prevented by old age, or the want of things necessary for 
their settlement. 

This capture of Ira, and completion of the second war 
of the Lacedaemonians and Messenians, happened ivhen 
Autosthenes was the Athenian archon, and in the first year 
of the twenty-eighth Olympiad, in which Chionis Laco was 
▼ictor. But when the Messenians met together at Cyllene, 
they thought it best to stay there, during the winter, which 
had then commenced. And after they had adopted this 
resolution, the Eleans supplied them with the necessaries 
of life. But as soon as the spring appeared, they began 
to consider where they should direct their course. And 
Gorgos, indeed, was of opinion, that they should fix upon 
the island Zacynthus above Cephallenia, as by this means 
becoming islanders instead of inhabitants of the continent, 
they might injure the land of the Lacedasmonians by their 
maritime excursions. But Manticlus exhorted them both 
to bury Messene and their hatred of the Lacedsemonians 
in oblivion, and told them, that by sailing to Sardus, they 
might possess an island the greatest of all others, and the 
first in felicity. In the mean time Anaxilas sent to the 
Messenians, and ofiered them a residence in Italy. This 
Anaxilas reigned over Rhegium, and was the great grand- 
son of Alcidamidas. But Alcidamidas migrated from 
Messene to Rhegium, after the death of king Aristode- 
mus, and the capture of Ithome. 

This Anaxilas, therefore, persuaded the Messenians to 
settle with him, and told them on their arrival, that there 
was a disagreement between him and the Zanclaei, who 
possessed a very delightful country, and a city situated in 
a very convenient part of Sicily. He addedC that if he 
should conquer this country, he would give it to them. 
After the Messenians had approved this intention, Anaxi- 
Us passed over wifli them into Sicily. Zancle was at first 
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infested with robbers ; and as the country was situated in 
a desert, the robbers inclosed widi a wall all the parts about 
the port, and built a castle, by means of which they might 
both assault persons at sea, and defend themselves when 
they were assaulted. Their leaders w^re the Samian Cra- 
taemenes, and Perieres of Chak;is, who appear to have 
afterwards colonized others of the Grreeks. And then, 
indeed, Anaxilas vanquished the Zanclsei in a naval batde, 
and the Messenians in a land engagement. But the Zan- 
clseans being afterwards besieged by the Messenians by 
land, and the Rheginians by sea, and having their wall 
thrown down, fled to the altars a^d temples of the gods. 
Anaxilas, therefore, as this was the case, ordered the Mes- 
senians to cut off the suppliant Zanclseans, and to make 
slaves of the rest, together with their wives and children* 
Gorgos, however, and Manticlus entreated Anaxilas not to 
compel them to act in the same impious manner towards 
the Greeks, as their kindred had acted towards them. 
After this, therefore, the Zanclseans rising firom the altars, 
and oaths being given on both sides, the place came to be 
inhabited by both in common. But the name of the city 
was changed, and called Messene, instead of Zancle. 
These events happened in the twenty-ninth Olympiad, in 
i^hich Chionis Lacon was the second time victor, and 
Miltiades was the Athenian archon. But Manticlus raised 
a temple of Hercules for the Messenians; and at present 
there is a temple of the £od beyond the walls, which they 
call Hercules Manticlus : just as with respect to Ammon 
in Libya, and Belus in Babylon, the latter of these was 
denominated from the Egyptian Belus the son of Lybe, and 
the former from a shepherd who founded the temple. 
And such was the end of the wanderings of the exiled 
Messenians. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

In the mean time Aristomenes, as he did not choose to 
take the command of the new colony, married his sister 
Agnagora to Tharyx in PhegaHa, and the eldest of his 
daughters to Damothoidas Lepreate, and the next to her 
to Theopompus Herasensis. After this, he went to Del- 
phos to consult the oracle. And the answer, indeed, which 
Aristomenes received is not known : but the Pythian deity 
ordered Damagetus Rhodius king of lalysus (who came to 
Apollo to inquire what woman he should marry) to marry 
the daughter of the best of the Greeks. Damagetus, there- 
fore, married the third daughter of Aristomenes, as he con- 
sidered her father by far the best of all the Greeks that 
existed at that period. But Aristomenes came to Rhodes 
with his daughter, and afterwards proposing to pass over 
from thence to Ardys the son of Gyges, and to Ecbatana 
to king Phraortes, he was seized with a disease, and died 
before he was able to accomplish his design. The Lace- 
daemonians, therefore, were freed from any further mo- 
lestation through Aristomenes : and Damagetus, and the 
Rhodians, raised an illustrious monument to his memory, 
and paid him from that time all the honours which he 
deserved. But here I shall pass over the particulars rela- 
tive to those persons who are called in Rhodes the Diago- 
ridsB, because they originated firom Diagoras the son of 
Damagetus, the grandson of Doreus, and the great grand- 
son of Damagetus and the daughter of Aristomenes; and 
this, lest I should appear to write about things which do 
not concern the present history. 

The Lacedaemonians, then, as soon as they had subdued 
Messenia, divided all the country amongst themselves, ex- 
cept the land of the Asinsei : but they gave Mothone to 
the Nauplienses, who a little before this had been driven 
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from Nauplia by the Argives. Such of the Mess^iians^ 
however, as remained in the land, and who were placed 
from necessity among the Hilotes, revolted a second time 
from the Lacedasmonians in the twenty-ninth Olympiad, 
in which Xenophon vanquished the Corinthians, and when 
Archimedes was the Athenian archon. But they revolted 
on the following account : Some of the Lacedaemonians' 
who were condemned to death for a certain crime, fled in 
a suppliant manner to Tsenarus ; but here the chief of the 
Ephori tore them from the altar, and put them to death. 
And the Spartans, for this violation of suppliants in the 
temple of Neptune, experienced the anger of the god, by 
the entire subversion of their city. During the time of 
this calamity, therefore, such of the ancient Hilotae among 
the Messenians as remained, migrated to the mountain 
Ithome. But the Lacedaemonians sent against them, among 
their other allies, Cimon the son of MOtiades, who was 
publicly their friend, and a band of Athenians. The Athe- 
nians, however, were no sooner arrived, than ihey were 
suspected by the Spartans as disposed to innovation, and 
in consequence of this suspicion were recalled by them 
from Ithome. But the Athenians, as soon as they per- 
ceived that they were suspected by the Lacedaemonians, 
became friends with the Argives on this account, and gave 
to the Messenians, who in the siege of Ithome had been 
dismissed on certain conditions, Naupactus for a place of 
abode, and which had been taken from those Locrians 
who at JEtoWdL are called Ozolae. This country became a 
place of safety to the Messenians that left Ithome ; and at 
the same time the Pythian deity announced to the Lace- 
daemonians, that they would be punished if they injured 
the suppliants of Jupiter Ithomatas. In consequence of 
this, the Lacedaemonians dismissed them from Peloponnesus, 
on certain conditions. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

But th^ ]Vf essenians, though they were in possession of 
Niaupactus, were not satisfied with the enjoyment of a city 
and country the gift of the Athenians, but had a strong 
desire of obtaining with their own hands something worthy 
of renown. Hence, on finding that the OBneada, who be- 
longed to the Acamanes, possessed a fertile country, and 
that they were the perpetual enemies of the Athenians, 
they directed their forces against them. The M essenians^ 
indeed, were not more in number than the GBneada, but 
they were much superior to them in valour* In conse- 
quence of this, therefore, they vanquished them in battle, 
and afterwards, driving them within their walls, besieged 
their city. Here the Messenians, not omitting any thing 
which has been invented for the purposes of a siege, placed 
ladders against the walls, which they undermined ; and at 
the same time employed all the machines which could be 
constructed in so short a time. A part of the wall there- 
fore being thrown down, the inhabitants were afiraid lest, 
if the city should be taken, they should be slain, and their 
wives and children enslaved ; and in consequence of this 
made a league, and abandoned the city. This place was 
possessed by the Messenians for the space of one year; 
but in the following year the Acarnanes having coUected 
an army from all their cities, determined upon warring on 
Naupactus. This hasty resolution was however laid aside, 
when they perceived that they must march through the 
^tolians, with whom they had been continually at war; 
and besides this, they suspected, which was really the case, 
that the Naupacti were fitting out ^ fleet, and as these 
people were in possession of the sea, that they should not 
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be able to accomplish any diing considerable by engaging 
with them either by sea or land. 

In consequence of this, changing their de^ign^ they im- 
mediately turned their forces against the Messenians in 
Oeniadas ; and for this purpose prepared every thing pro* 
per for the siege ; for they could not suppose, that suck 
a handful of men would dare to engage an army composed 
of all the Acamanes. The Messenians, on the other handj 
though they had collected together a quantity of com, 
and other things necessary for persons besieged, and for a 
siege of long duration, determined, before they were sur- 
rounded by the enemy, to engage in open fight; as they 
did not think it by any means proper, that they who were 
not inferior to the Lacedaemonians in courage, though 
they were less fortunate, should be terrified at the multi- 
tude of the approaching Acarnanians. They likewise 
called to mind the illustrious achievement of the Athenians 
at Marathon, where three hundred thousand Modes were 
cut off by only thirty thousand Athenians. They there- 
fore drew up in order of battle against the Acamanes, 
and the manner of the fight is said to have been as 
follows : 

The Acamanes, as far excelling the Messenians in 
number, surrounded them on all sides, except in that part 
where they were prevented by the gates at the back of 
the Messenians, and where the Messenians were defended 
by their own people firom the walls. Both the sides, how- 
ever, of the Messenian army were enclosed and vigorously 
attacked by the Acamanes ; but the Messenians rushing 
on the enemy in collected troops, disordered one part of 
their forces, destroyed another part, and wounded many. 
Notwithstanding this, they were not able to[put the enemy 
to flight, because, wherever certain of the Acamanes per- 
ceived their ranks were broken by the Messenians, there 
running to the assistance of their disordered troops, they 
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hindered, by their nraltitade, the Messenians firom entirely 
aubduing them. And when the Messemans, being re- 
pulsed, again endeavoured to cut off the phalanx of die 
Acarnanes, their victory was impeded in the same manner 
as before ; for others were ready with their assistance, and 
repulsed them by their numbers, so that they were obliged^ 
though unwillingly, to yield to the multitude of the Acar- 
nanes. The battle, therefore, remained on equal terms 
till the evening: and in the night which followed, the 
Arcamanes, having received assistance from their cities, 
besieged the Messenians, who had retired within their 
waOs. And the Messenians, indeed, were by no means 
afraid, either that their walls would be taken, or that they 
should be vanquished by the desertion of their guards : 
but this was the subject of their affliction, that all their 
necessary supplies had been exhausted within the eighth 
month. However, they deluded the Acamanes from the 
walls, by telling them that, if the siege were to last for 
ten years, they should not be in want of provisions ; and 
during the first hours of rest, came secretly out of Oeniadse, 
but not without being observed by the Acamanes. An 
engagement therefore ensuing, they lost about three hun- 
dred of their own forces, and slew a greater number of the 
enemy. Afterwards the greater part of them made their 
way through the Acarcanes ; and passing through the 
country of the ^tolians, with whom they were upon ami- 
cable terms, arrived safe at Naupactus. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



From this time the Messenians entertained the most 
violent hatred against the Lacedasmonians ; and this hatred 
showed itself in the most remarkable degree during the 
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war between the Peloponnesians and Athenians. For 
Naupactus was a very convenient receptacle for the 
Athenians in their war with the Peloponnesians ; and the 
Messenian slingers from Naupactus, together with the 
Athenians, slew the Spartans that were oppressed at 
Sphacteria. But as the Athenians were ranquished at 
^gospotamos, so the Lacedsemonians drove the Messe- 
nians from Naupactus^ after they had conquered them in 
a naval engagement In consequence, therefore, of this 
expulsion, some of them migrated to Sicily to their kin- 
dred, and to Rhegium ; but the greater part of them went 
to Libya, and to the Euesperitae, a people of Libya. For 
the Euesperitse having been injured in war by the Bar- 
barians their neighbours, associated with all that bore a 
Grecian name. But the Messenians had for their leader, 
in this expedition, Comon, who was their commander at 
Sphacteria. 

One year, therefore, prior to the victory of the Thebans 
in Leuctra, a divine power signified to the Messenians 
that they should return to Peloponnesus. For the Mes- 
senians report, that the priest of Hercules, near the sea, 
saw in a dream Hercules, who is called Manticlus, ho- 
spitably invited by Jupiter to the mountain Ithome. But 
Comon, when he was among the Euesperitse, dreamed that 
he had connexion with the dead body of his mother, and 
that by this means she came to life again. And Comon, 
indeed, was in hopes of being able to make a descent upon 
Naupactus, as the Athenians were very powerful by sea. 
The dream, however, signified, that Messene would be re>* 
covered again. For, not long after, it happened that the 
Lacedaemonians at Leuctra sufiTered the misfortune which 
was their due from a more ancient period. For an orade 
was given to Aristodemus when he reigned over the Mes- 
senians, the last verse of which was to this effect : ** Act 
in a proper manner ; for Fate now urges these, and now 
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thoBe." The oracle therefoie signified^ that the Measenian 
a£&irs would at that time be badly conducted, but that 
afterwards Lacedaemonia would in its turn be oppressed 
by destiny. The Thebans, therefore, being then victors 
at Leuctra, sent messengers to Italy, Sicily, and the Eues- 
peritse, and to every other place where the Messenians 
had fled for refuge, desiring them to return to Pelopon- 
nesus. 

The Messenians, indeed, on receiving this message, 
assembled together with more celerity than could be sup- 
posed, through a desire of again possessing their native 
country, and in consequence of their eternal hatred of the 
Lacedaemonians. But Epaminondas was doubful where 
it would be proper for them to fix their place of abode, as 
it did not seem by any means easy to build a city suffi- 
ciently well fortified against the Lacedaemonians, and there 
did not appear to be any place in Messene adapted to 
this purpose. For the Messenians were unwilling to fix 
their residence either in Andania or Oechalia, because in 
both these places they had been oppressed by the hand of 
misfortune. As Epaminondas^ therefore, was hesitating 
how to act in this case, they report that an old man, who 
had very much the appearance of an hierophant, stood 
before him in the night, and said, ''To you, indeed, I give 
victory in every engagement; and through my means, O 
Theban, you shall neither be nameless, nor without glory 
among men. But do you lead back the Messenians to 
their paternal land and cities ; for the anger of the Dioscuri 
against them is now appeased.** And such was his speech 
to Epaminondas. 

But Epiteles the son of iEschynes, whom the Argives 
chose for th^ir general, and the restorer of Messene, waa 
commanded in a dream to dig up that part of the earth 
in Ithome, which was situated between a yew-tree and a 
myrtle, and take out of a brazen bed-chamber which he 
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would find there, an. old woman worn out mth her con- 
finement, and almost dead. Epiteles, therefore, as soon 
as it was day, went to the place which had been described 
to him in the dream, and dug up a brazen water-pot 
This he immediately took to Epaminondas, who, when he 
had heard the dream, ordered him to remore the cover, 
and see what it contained. Epiteles, therefore, as soon as 
he had sacrificed, and prayed to the god who had given 
the dream, opened the water-pot, and found in it a thin 
plate rolled up Uke a book, and in which the mysteries of 
the mighty goddesses were written. This was the secret 
which Aristomenes had buried in that place: and they 
report, that the person who was seen by Epiteles and 
Epaminondas in a dream, was Caucon, who formerly came 
firom Athens to Andania, in order to deposit certain arcana 
with Messene die daughter of Triopas. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



The wrath of the sons of Tyndareus against the Mes- 
senians, which originated prior to the battle at Steny- 
clerus, took place, as far as I can conjecture, from the 
following cause : Twcpyouths of Andania, Panormus and 
GronippuSy who were both beautiful in their persons, and 
greatly attached to each other by the correspondence of 
their disposition and pursuits, used to make mutual ex- 
cursions into Laconia, for the purpose of committing 
depredations in the Spartan dominions. It so happened, 
that the Lacedaemonians, who were celebrating a festival 
in honour of the Dioscuri, were amusing themselves in 
their camps after the feast with drinking and sport. At 
this time Oonippus and Panormus, clothed in white gar- 
ments and purple cloaks, and riding on most beautiful 
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honesi with hats on their heads, and spears in their hands, 
showed themselves unexpectedly to the Lacedaentonians*' 
But the Lacedaemonians, as soon as they saw fhemi rere^ 
renced and prayed to them, supposing them to be the 
Dioscuri, who were come to visit their sacrifice* The 
youths, howerer, as soon as they were mingled among 
the Spartans, made a great slaughter of them with their 
spears ; and having treated the sacrifice to the Dioscuri 
with great contempt, returned to Andania. And this, as 
it appears to me, led the Dioscuri to a hatred of the Mes- 
senians. But then, as the dream evinced to Epaminondas, 
the return of the Messenians to their native country waa 
not contrary to the will of the Dioscuri. The oracles of 
Bacis, however, particularly induced Epanunondas to the 
colonization of the Messenians. For Bacis, who was 
agitated with divine fury from the Nymphs, poured forth 
oracles for various Grecian cities, and delivered the fol- 
lowing concerning the restoration of the Messenians : 

" The splendid flower of Spaita then shall fade ; 
And all Messene, through the whole of time, 
Shall with inhabitants a^ be'fill'd.*' 

I also find, that the manner in which Ira was taken was 
predicted by Bacis ; and the following is a part of his 
predictions : 

" Those of Messene tamed through loud uproar^ 
And fountains leaping with impetuous streams." 

And that they found their mysteries, is asserted by cer- 
tun persons of the family of the priests, as may be seen 
in their writings. But Epaminondas, as soon as the plac^ 
which is now the city of the Messenians, appeared to him 
adapted for the purpose, desired the prophets to learn 
whether the gods were willing that this should be the 
residence of the Messenians. And when the prophets 
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informed him that the victims ware awrpicious, he pre- 
pared every thing necessary for raising a city ; ordered 
stones to be brought; and took care that men should be 
procured who were skilful in cutting out narrow passages, 
in building houses and temples, and in siurrounding the 
city with walls. Afterwards, when every thing was pro* 
perly finished (as the Arcadians brought victims to this 
place), Epaminondas, and all the Thebans, sacrificed to 
Bacchus and Ismenian Apollo, after tKe manner established 
by law; the Argives to Argive Juno and Nemean Jupiter; 
the Messenians to Jupiter Ithomatas and the Dioscuri; 
and the priests themselves to the mighty goddesses and 
Caucon, But they invoked the heroes in common to re* 
turn and dwell with them, especially Messene the daughter 
of Triopas ; afterwards Eurytus, Aphareus, and their sons ; 
and of the posterity of Hercules, Cresphontes andi^pytus* 
But Aristomenes was recalled by all of them in the most 
eminent degree. 

That day, therefore, was spent by them in sacrifices and 
prayers. But on the following days they raised the wall^ 
and built within it houses and temples. And aU this was 
accompanied with no other music than the Boeotian and 
Argive pipes : and the melody of Sacadas and Pronomos 
then first began' to be mostly adopted. To the city itself, 
too, they gave the name of Messene, and rebuilt other 
small towns. But the NaupUenses were not ejected from 
Mothone ; and the Asinaei were suffered to remain in their 
own dominions. For the Messenians called to mind the 
kindness of these people, in not consenting to war in con- 
junction with the Lacedaemonians against them. But as 
to the Nauplienses, the Messenians continually prayed for 
their prosperity, because they had enabled them by their 
gifU to return to Peloponnesus. The Messenians, there- 
fore, came to Peloponnesus, and recovered their ancient 
prerogatives, two hundred and eighty-seven years after 
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the capture of Ira^ when Dyscinetus was the Athenian 
archon, and in the third year of the one hundred and 
second Olympiad, in which Damon the Thurian was a 
second time victor. It was not, therefore, by any means a 
short time, during which the Platssenses were exiled from 
their country; nor yet that in which the Delians inhabited 
Adramytlium, after they were driven from their own lands 
by the Athenians. And the Orchomenian Minyse, indeed, 
who, after the battle at Leuctra, were driven by the 
Thebans from Orchomenus, were again brought back to 
Boeotia, together with the Plataeenses, by Philip the son 
of Amyntas. But the Thebans, who were deprived of 
their city by Alexander, were, not many years after, re- 
stored to their country by Cassander the son of Antipater. 
It appears, however, that of the people we have just enu- 
merated, the Platseenses were deprived of their country 
for the longest time ; and yet this time did not exceed the 
space of two years. But die Messenians were exiled from 
Peloponnesus for nearly three hundred years; during 
which time they neither adopted the manners of foreign 
nations, nor changed their Doric dialect, but even to the 
present day have preserved its idiom the most accurately 
of all the Peloponnesians. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



The Messenians, aft;er their return, were at first un- 
disturbed by the Lacedaemonians, because the Lacedae- 
monians were restrained from any hostile attempts through 
fear of the Thebans of Messene, which was now lestored, 
and of the Arcadians who were collected into one city. 
But as soon as the Phocensian war, which is called the 
Sacred War, drew the Thebans out of Peloponnesus, then 
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the Lacediemoiiians were no longer able to resist the daring 
confidence which urged them to war on the Messenians. 
The Messenians^ however^ in conjunction with the Argives 
and Arcadians, opposed them, and demanded for this pur- 
pose the assistance of the Athenians : but the Athenians 
declared, that they would by no means enter into the 
Spartan dominions in conjunction with them in a hostile 
manner; but that, if the Lacedaemonians. began the war 
upon Messene, they would not then be wanting to give 
the Messenians assistance. And in the end, the Messenians 
joined to themselves in the war Philip the son of Amyntas, 
and king of the Macedonians. This they assign as the 
reason why they did partake with the Greeks of that 
general engagement in Chasronea ; at the same time that 
they were very far from ever intending to war upon the 
Greeks. But Alexander dying, and the Grreeks a second 
time taking up arms against the Macedonians, the Messe- 
nians joined with them in the war, as we have already 
shown in our account of the Attic afiairs. 

The Messenians, however, did not fight in conjunction 
with the Greeks against the Gralatae, as they were un- 
willing to enter into a league with Cleonymus and the 
Lacedaemonians. But not long after the Messenians took 
Elis, through the wisdom of their plans, in conjunction 
with spirited attacks. For the Eleans were from the ear- 
liest times the most equitable of all the Peloponnesians ; 
and Philip the son of Amyntas afflicting Greece with the 
calamities which we have before enumerated, corrupted 
the principal persons among the Eleans with his gifts ; 
and by this means first caused the Eleans, as they report, 
to be involved in a civil war. But as soon as this was the 
case, and the Lacedaemonians had learned the condition 
of the affairs of the Eleans, they immediately prepared to 
send them assistance, as their allies ; and in consequence 
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of this were busily employed in forming their troops into 
order, and dividing them into proper bands. 

In the mean time, chosen forces of the Messenians, to 
the number of a thousand men, armed with Lacedemonian 
shields, came to Elis ; and as soon as the Eleans perceived 
the Spartan shields, they supposed that some of their 
allies were come to their assistance, and received the men 
within the walls. The Messenians, therefore, having 
gained the town after this manner, banished such of the 
inhabitants as adhered to the Spartan interest, and de- 
livered the government of the city to those of their own 
party. The plan, indeed, which the Messenians adopted 
is a stratagem of Homer ; for, in the Iliad, he represents 
Patroclus as invested with the arms of Achilles, and says, 
that the Barbarians thinking Achilles had returned to the 
fight, broke their ranks and fled. Other stratagems, too, 
besides this, may be found in Homer; as where two spies, 
instead of one, are sent from the Greeks in the night to 
the Trojans ; and where a man under the appearance of 
an exile, but in reality a spy, comes to Troy to explore 
their secret designs. And besides these, where he repre- 
sents such of the Trojans, as either through youth or old 
age were incapable of bearing arms, left in Troy to guard 
the walls, while, those in the vigour of their age were 
armed against the Greeks. In the camps of the Greeks, 
too, he informs us, that such as were wounded retired 
from the field of battle, and, that they might not be un- 
employed, armed those whose forces were entire. And 
such are the universally beneficial examples which may 
be found in Homer. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

But not long after the capture of Elis^ the Macedo- 
nians^ and Demetrius the son of Philip^ and the grandson 
of Demetrius, subjected Messene to their dominion. And 
many, indeed, of the daring undertakings of Perseus 
against Philip and Demetrius we have related in our ac* 
count of the Sicyonian affairs. But the manner in which 
Messene was taken was as follows : Philip laboured under 
a want of money, to procure which, as it was absolutely 
necessary for his affairs, he sent Demetrius with some 
ships to Peloponnesus. Demetrius, therefore, droye into 
a certain obscure port of the Argives, and from thence, 
by one of the shortest passages, led an army to Messene. 
Here placing all the light-armed troops which he then 
had with him in the front of the- army, as he was not 
ignorant of the road to Ithome, towards morning he 
ascended the walls, which were aituated between the city 
and the tower of Ithome. As soon as it was day, therefore, 
and the Messenians perceived their danger from the enemy 
being within their walls, they suspected at first that their 
city was taken by the Lacedaemonians ; so that, in conse- 
quence of their ancient hatred of the Spartans, they rushed 
on the enemy with imbounded fury. But when, from 
their arms and the sound of their voice, they knew that 
they were Macedonians, and Demetrius the son of Philip 
was present, they were seized with a violent dread, as 
they considered with themselves that they should have to 
engage with Macedonians, men who had made war their 
particular study, and had been fortunate in all their un- 
dertakings. 

At the same time, however, the magnitude of the pre- 
sent danger called forth their courage, enabled them to 
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exert themselves even beyond their strength, and caused 
them to hope for a prosperous issue of the present event* 
For they considered, that they had not returned, after so 
long an interval, to Peloponnesus without divine assistance. 
The Messenians, therefore, from the city rushed im- 
petuously on the Macedonians, together with those that 
guarded the right hand part of the tower. In like manner, 
too, the Macedonians, from their courage and skill, de- 
fended themselves at first in the most strenuous manner ; 
but afterwards, in consequence of being wearied with their 
journey, vigorously attacked by the Messenian troops, and 
assaulted by the very women, who threw upon them tiles 
and stones, they were compelled to fly without order. 
And a great part of them, indeed, were hurled headlong 
from the precipices (for Ithome in this part is remarkably 
steep) ; and a few only, throwing away their arms, were 
saved. But the Messenians, as it appears to me, did not 
join in council with the Achaians, because, as they had of 
their own accord assisted the Laceds&monians in their war 
with Pyrrhus the son of iSacides, and were, in conse- 
quence of this kindness, at peace with them, they consi- 
dered that they might excite the ancient hatred of the 
Laeeda3monians by assisting the council of the Achaians, 
who were the open enemies of the Spartans. 

This, too, which is not concealed from me, was doubt- 
less obvious to the Messenians, that though they should 
not aid the designs of the Achaians, yet the Achaians 
would of themselves be the enemies of the Lacedsemo- 
nians. For in the Achaian consultations the Argives and 
Arcadians did not form the smallest part. The Messe- 
nians, however, in time, joined themselves to the Achaians : 
and not long after, Cleomenes the son of Leonidas, and 
the grandson of Cleonymus, took Megalopolis, a city of 
the Arcadians, and made with them a lasting truce. When 
this city was taken, all the inhabitants that were then 
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'within the walk were cut off, but such as fled with Philo- 
poemen the son of Craugis (for those that left Megalopolis 
are said to have fled in two parties), were received by the 
Messenians, as well in consequence of their ancient kind- 
ness during the time of Aristomenes, as that they might 
discharge the obligations which they were under to them 
afterwards, when Messene was restored. Human affairs^ 
indeed, are subject to all-possible mutations : for a divine 
power caused the Messenians to be the saviours in their 
turn of the Arcadians ; and, what is still more unlikely, 
permitted tbe Messemans to take Sparta. For when they 
fought with Cleomenes at Sellasia, after the battle, in con- 
junction with Aratus and the Achaians, they took Sparta. 
The Lacedaemonians, however, being liberated by Cleo- 
menes, the tyrant Machanidas began his reign ; and he 
dying, Nabis possessed the sovereign authority. But as 
this prince not only seized on human property, but plun- 
dered temples themselves, in a short time he collected a 
prodigious sum of money, and with it furnished an army. 
When this Nabis seized on Messene, Philopcemen and the 
Megalopolitans were that very night within its walls, by 
which means the tyrant was compelled to depart under 
certain stipulated conditions. But the Achaians after this 
revolted from the Messenians, warred upon them with all 
their forces, and conquered many parts of their dominions. 
Not content, too, with these hostilities, they again invaded 
Messene during the time of harvest : but Dinocrates, who 
then presided over the commonwealth, and by the suf- 
frages of the people commanded the army, seizkig on the 
passages into Messene from Arcadia, frustrated the de- 
signs of Lycortas and his army; and meeting with the 
Messenians and their allies, forced him to retreat. The 
Messenians, too, conquered and took Philopcemen, who 
came with a few horse a long time after the army of Ly- 
cortas, and who bad* not heard whether the Messenians 
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were victors, or the contrary. But how Philopoemen was 
taken, and how he died, we shall hereafter relate in our 
account of the Arcadian affiiirs. Those M essenians, in- 
deed, that occasioned his death were punished on this 
account ; and the Messenians again contributed to the in- 
terest of the Achaians. And thus far I have described 
the various calamities of the Messenians, and how a diving 
power drove them from their own countryi and far from 
Peloponnesus, and again brought them' back to their 
paternal land. It now remains that my discourse should 
be directed to the country itself and the cities which it 
contains. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



At the present time there is a city called Abia in Mes-* 
sene, which is near the sea, and is about twenty stadia 
distant from the grove Chcerius. They report, that this 
place was formerly called Ire, and is one of those seven 
cities which Agamemnon, according to Homer, promised 
to Achilles. But Hyllus and the Dorienses being van- 
quished in battle by the Achaians, they say, that Abia the 
nurse of Hyllus, the son of Hercules, migrated into Ire, 
and, having fixed his residence in this place, raised a 
temple to Hercules, under the name of Abia. They add, 
that Cresphontes afterwards, among other honours which 
he paid to this woman, changed the name of the ia!cj^ and 
called it Abia. In this place diere was an illustrious temple 
of Hercules and ^sculapius. Phane, too, is distant firom 
Abia about eighty stadia ; and there is salt-water in the 
road. Augustus Cesar ranked the Messenians in Phane 
among those of a Laconic name. They likewise report, that 
Pharis, the son of Mercury, and PhUodamea the daughter 
of Danaus, was the builder of this dty, and that Pharis 
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had no male oflPspring^ but bad a daughter whose name 
was Telegone. Homer, in the lUad, relates his descendants 
in the following order : that Diodes had two sons, Crethon 
and Ortilocbus ; and that Diodes himself descended from 
Ortilochus the son of Alpheus. He makes no mention, 
however, of Telegone ; but, if we attend to the relation 
of the Messenians, she was the mother by Alpheus of 
Ortilochus. 

This, too, I have heard in Pharse, that besides these 
two sons. Diodes had a daughter, whose name was Anti* 
clea ; that from her, and Machaon the son of iEsculapius, 
Nicomachus and Gorgasus descended ; that these dwelt 
at Pharis, and after the death of Diodes obtained the 
government. They believe even at present, that persons 
diseased, or mutilated in any part of their body, are healed 
by these two ; and on this account they sacrifice to Nico- 
machus and Gorgasus in a4emple, and consecrate to them 
sacred gifts. In Pharas, too, there is a temple of Fortune, 
and an ancient statue. But Homer is the first I am ac^ 
quainted with that mentions Fortune. For in his hymn 
to Ceres, where he enumerates the daughters of Ocean, 
and ^presents them as playing with Proserpine, he ranks 
Fortune or Tyche also among these daughters, as is evi- 
dent from the following verses : 

'' O'er Nysa's beauteous mead I sportave roved ; 
These my companions ; each a lovely maid ! 
Leadppe^ Fhsno, and Electra fair, 
lantfae, T^cAe, and with blooming £soe 
Ocyroc." 

He does not, however, assert any thing farther concern- 
ing her; as, that she is the greatest of the divinities in 
human affairs, and that she confers on mankind the 
greatest strength ; as he does in the Iliad with respect to 
Minerva and Enyo, that they are the leaders of warriors; 
with respect to Diana, that she is dreadful to women in 
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labour ; and with respect to Venus, that nuptials are the 
objects of her care. But Bupalus was very skiliiil in 
raising temples, and making the representations of ani^ 
mals ; and was the first we know of that made a statue of 
Fortune ^for the Smymaeans, having a pole on her head, 
and in one of her hands that which is called by the Greeks 
the horn of Amalthea. And in this manner did he evince 
the works of the goddess. But Pindar afterwards exhi- 
bited other particulars respecting Fortune, and called her 
Pherepolis, or the St^giainer of cities. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



' Not &r from Pharse there is a grove of Apollo, which 
is called Carneus, and in it ^ fountain of water. But 
Pharoe is distant from the sea about six stadia. On pro- 
ceeding from hence to the most inland parts of Messene, 
at about the distance of eighty stadia, you will arrive at 
the city Thuriatarae. They report, that tMs city is called 
by Homer Anthea. But Augustus gave it to the Lace- 
daemonians in Sparta; for when he warred on Maxk 
Antony, the Messenians with the other Greeks adhered 
to the party of Antony; but the LacedaemoniaDH were 
on the side of Augustus. Hence, Augustus being victor 
in this war, punished both the Messenians and others that 
opposed him, some in a lighter, and others in a more severe 
degree. But the Thuriatae, who formerly dwelt on a 
lofty hill, descended into the plain, and there fixed their 
place of abode. They did not, however, entirely leave 
the upper city; for the ruins of the walls yet remain, and 
a temple, which is denominated the temple of the Syrian 
goddess. A river, too, called Aris, flows through the city 
in the plain. And in the most inland part there is a village 
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caUed Calamsej and a place denominated fiimnaQ ; in which 
last there is a temple of Limnatis Diana: and they report, 
that Teleclus, when he reigned over the Spartans, met 
with his death in this place. 

On leaving Thuria, and directing your course as it were 
to Arcadia, you will see the fountains of the river Pamisus, 
whose waters cure the diseases of children. But on de- 
parting from these fountains to the distance of sixty stadia, 
on the left hand, you will see a city of the Messenians 
under Ithome. This city not only comprehends Ithome, 
but likewise those parts which he under the moimtain Eva, 
towards Pamisus. This mountain, from the noise of the 
Bacchse, was called Euoe ; and they report, that Bacchus 
himself, and the women that followed him, first made use 
of the exclamation Euoe in this place. But the wall which 
surrounds Messene is wholly built of stone ; and towers 
and places of defence aie raised upon it wherever it 
is necessary. The Babylonian walls, indeed, and those 
that are called Memnonian in Susa, I never saw, nor have 
I heard from any one that has seen them any particulars 
about them. But the cities which I have seen fortified 
with walls are in Ambrysos, Phocica, Byzantium, and 
Rhodes ; yet these are not to be compared with the walls 
of Messene. 

In Ae forum of the Messenians there is a statue of 
Jupiter the Saviour, and a fountain called Arsinoe, from 
the daughter of Leucippus. Water flows into this from a 
fountain which they call Clepsydra. There are likewise 
two temples here, one of Neptune, and the other of Venus ; 
and, which deserves to be particularly mentioned, a statue 
of the Mother of the Gods, of Parian stone, which was the 
work of Damaphon. This same Damaphon accurately 
joined together the statue of Jupiter in Olympia ; and he 
is much honoured by the Eleans. That, too, which the 
Messenians call Laphria was made by Damaphon : and 
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they report that it came to be yenerated on the foUowing^ 
account : The Diana of the Calydonians (for they parti- 
cularly Tenerate this goddess) is called Laphria ; and the 
Messeniansy at the time that they received Naupactus fix>m 
die Athenians, bordered on the iStolians. Then, indeed, 
the name Laphria was alone usurped by the Messenians, 
and the Patrenses from among the Achaians". But all 
cities call Diana Ephesia ; and men privately hmiour this 
goddess beyond all the divinities. The cause of this, as 
it appears to me, is the renown of the Amazons, who, ac- 
cording to report, dedicated a statue to the goddess, and 
built this her most ancient temple. There are likewise 
three other particulars besides these, which contribute to 
her fiune ; the magnitude of the temple, which surpasses 
that of any other structure raised by human hands ; the 
flourishing state of the city of the Ephesians ; and the 
splendour of the goddess. • 

The Messenians also have a temple of Lucina, and a 
stone statue of this divinity. The temple of the Curetes 
is near this, in which they sacrifice aU animals in a similar 
manner: for beginning with oxen and goats, they descend 
to birds, which they cast into the flames. They have like- 
wise a holy temple of Ceres ; and statues of the Dtoscmi, 
forcibly taking away the daughters of Leucippus. Indeed, 
I have already related, that there is a dispute between the 
Messenians and Lacedasmonians, concerning the place in 
which the Dioscuri were bom. For the Messenians say, 
that they were bom in their city. But the temple of 
jSsculapius, among the Messenians, contains the greatest 
number of statues, and the most worthy of inspection. 
For- the statue of the god is separate from the statues of 
his offspring; and the statues of Apollo, the Muses, and 
Hercules, are separate from each other. They have, be- 
sides these, representations of the city of the Thebans^ of 
Epaminondas the son of Polymnis^ of Fortune, and light- 
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bearing Diana. Of these, such as are made of stone are 
the productions of Damaphon, who is the only artificer 
among the Messenians that deserves to be mentioned. 
The statue of Epaminondas is made of iron ; and was the 
work of some other artist, and not of Damaphon. There 
is also a temple of Messene the daughter of Triopas, and 
a statue of gold and Parian stone. But there are pictures, 
in the back part of the temple, of all the Messenian kings 
prior to the military expedition of the Dorienses into 
Peloponnesus, viz. of Aphareus and his sons. Among 
those, too, that were celebrated after the return of the 
ehildren of Hercules, Cresphontes is represented, who was 
one of the leaders of the Dorienses; but of those that 
dwelt in Pylus, Nestor, and his sons Thrasymedes and 
Antilochus ; for these are honoured beyond all the chil- 
dren of Nestor, both on account of their age, and because 
they fought in the Trojan war. There is also a painting 
of Leudppus the brother of Aphareus, of Hilaria and 
Phcebe, and, together with these, of Arsinoe. And besides 
all these there is a picture of iEsculapius, who, according 
to the Messenians, was the son of Arsinoe, and of his sons 
Machaon and Podalirius, because these two engaged in 
the Trojan war. All these pictures were painted by Cm* 
phalion, the disciple ofNicias the son of Nicomedes; and, 
according to some, this Omphalion was the servant of 
Nicias, and at the same time the object of his love. 



CHAPTER XXXII: 



Again, the place which is called by the Messenians 
Hierothysion, or the temple of victims, contains the statues 
of all the gods which are worshipped by the Greeks^ and 
a brazen image of Epaminondas. It contains likewise 
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brazen tripods, which Homer calls destittUe qffire. But 
the statues of Mercury, Hercules, and Theseus, which are 
in the gymnasium, were made by certain Egyptians : for 
all the Greeks, and many barbarous nations, have these in 
their gymnasia, and honour them in their places of wrest- 
ling. Among these statues, too, I find ^thidas, who was 
a man older than myself, and was honoured by the M es- 
senians, as if he had been a hero, because he was remark- 
ably rich. Some of the Messenians, however, though they 
acknowledge that ^thidas was very rich, yet deny that 
the statue which stands on a pillar is the statue of this 
iEthidas, but assert, that it is the representation of the 
ancestor of iSthidas, and who bore the same name. They 
fiirther add, that this more ancient iSthidas was the 
general of the Messenians, when Demetrius the son of 
Philip suddenly and secretly entered Messene with an 
armyi In the same gymnasium, too, there is a monument of 
Aristomenes, which, however, they say, is empty : and on 
my inquiring how the bones of Aristomenes were brought 
hither, they informed me,, that they were brought to this 
tomb by the command of the Pythian deity ; and besides 
this, they explained to me in what manner they sacrificed 
on his tomb, which is as follows : 

The bull which is destined to the sacrifice is bound to 
a pillar not far from the sepulchre ; and as he is fierce and 
unaccustomed to bonds, he endeavours to make his escape. 
While, therefore, he is struggling and leaping in order to 
effect his deliverance, if the pillar is moved by the agi- 
tation, the Messenians consider it as a prosperous omen : 
but if the pillar stands unmoved, they interpret it as por- 
tending them some calamity. They farther add, that 
Aristomenes, after he ceased to rank among men, was pre- 
sent at the battle of Leuctra, assisted the Thebans, and 
was the principal cause of the great loss which the Lace- 
daemonians received. I know, indeed, that the Chaldeans, 
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and Magi of the Indians, were the first that asserted the 
soul of man was immortal ; and this opinion was embraced 
by some of the Greeks, and particularly by Plato the son 
of Ariston. And if all men were willing to admit this 
as a truths it might very readily be believed^ that the 
hatred of Aristomenes towards the Lacedaemonians would 
last for ever. 

Indeed, what I once heard among the Thebans con- 
tains something probable respecting the Messenian affairs^ 
though it does not entirely agree with what the Messenians 
relate. The Thebans therefore say, that when the battle 
at Leuctra was just commencing, they sent to consult, 
among other oracles, that which is given by the divinity in 
Lebadea. Hence the oracles are spoken of which were 
given at Ismenus, Ptous, Aba, and Delphos; and they 
report, that Trophonius spoke in the following hexameter 
verses : 

^ Ere at the enemy you hurl your spear^ 
A trophy raise, and here my ahield adorn. 
Which Aristomenes, th' impetuous, fix'd 
Within the temple ; for my power shall break 
The ranks of shield-defended, hostile men." 

After this oracle was given, they say that Epaminondas 
entreated Xenocrates to send for the shield of Aristo- 
menes, and that he would adorn a trophy with it, in a 
place where it might be beheld by the Lacedaemonians. 
Some of the Lacedaemonians, therefore, know that the 
shield of Aristomenes is fixed in Lebadea, as it has been 
seen by them when they were at peace with the Messe- 
nians ; but all of them have heard that it is fixed in this 
place. But as soon as the Thebans were victorious, they 
restored to Trophonius the consecrated gifts. There is 
also a brazen statue of Aristomenes in the stadium of the 
Messemans : and not far from the theatre there is a temple 
of Serapis and Isis. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

On ascending to the top of the mountain Ithome, which 
is the tower of the Messenians^ you will see the fountain 
Clepsydra. It would be endless, indeed, to enumerate aQ 
the people that affirm Jupiter was brought up among 
them. The Messenians, therefore, among others, lay 
claim to this honour, and report, that the nurses of Jupiter 
were Ithome and Neda; and that the river was deno- 
minated from Neda, and the mountain from Ithome. 
They further add, that these Nymphs having received 
Jupiter, who was secretly taken away by the Curetes 
through fear of his father Saturn, washed him in this 
fountain ; and that the water was denominated firom the 
theft of the Curetes. But the Messenians every day bring 
water from this fountain to the temple of Jupiter Itho- 
matas. The statue of Jupiter in this temple is the work 
of Ageladas, who made it at first for the Messenians that 
dwell in Naupactus. An annual priest keeps this at his 
own house : and the Messenians celebrate anniversary fes- 
tivals, which they call Ithomssa* It may also lie inferred 
from the verses of Eumelus, that in former times they in- 
stituted musical games : for the following are found among 
the supplicatory verses of Eumelus to Delos : 

^^ To Jove Ithomatas the muse is dear. 
Which joys in unpolluted, liberal song." 

It appears, therefore, to me, that Eumelus made these 
verses, and that he knew the Messenians established mu- 
sical contests. 

Again, on proceeding from Arcadia to the great dty, 
you will see in the gates a Mercury, the production of 
Attic art : for the figure of the Athenian Hermes is quad- 
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rangular; and other cities have learned this mode of re* 
presenting Mercury from them. But the river Balyra is 
about thirty stadia distant from the gates ; and they report, 
that the river was thus denominated because Thamyrisy 
who was blind, lost his lyre in it. They add, that Tha- 
myris was the son of Philammon, and the nymph Argiope 
who dwelt in Parnassus ; that, when she was pregnant, she 
migrated to Odrysae, because Philammon was not willing 
to marry her ; and that from this circumstance Thamyris 
came to be called Odryse and Thraca. Two other rivers 
flow into this, Leucasia and Amphitus* After you have 
passed over these, there is a plain called Stenyclerus ; and 
they say that there was a hero whose name was Steny- 
clerus. Opposite to this plain there is a grove, which 
was formerly called Oechalia, but at present Camasius, 
and which is remarkably fiill of cypress trees. This grove 
contains a statue of Apollo Carneus, of Mercury carrying 
a ram, and of Proserpine the daughter of Ceres, who is 
called tJie holy virgin. Near this last statue water flows 
out of a fountain. The ceremonies, however, belonging 
to the great goddesses (for their mysteries are performed 
in Camasium), I shall pass over in silence, on account of 
their arcane nature : for these mysteries are next to the 
Eleusinian for their venerable sanctity. But I am not 
restrained by a dream from informing the reader, that the 
brazen urn, which was found by an Argive general, con- 
tains the bones of Eurytus the son of Melaneus. 

The river Charadrus, too, flows near Carnesium : and 
as you proceed on the left hand, at the distance of about 
eight stadia, you will see the ruins of Andania. Indeed, 
that the name of this city was derived from a woman called 
Andania is acknowledged by the interpreters ; but I cannot 
tell from what parents she descended, or to whom she was 
married. On leaving Andania, and directing your course 
as if to Cyparissia, you will arrive at a small town called 
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EleclTa, through which a river of the same name, and an* 
other of the name of Coeus^ flow. Perhaps the first of these 
names may be referred either to Electra the father of Atlas, 
and the second to Coeus the father of Latona ; or perhaps 
they were assumed from the heroic natives, Electra and 
Coeus. But on departing from Electra you will see near 
a fountain called Achaia the ruins of the city Dorius. 
According to Homer, Thamyris lost his sight in this city, 
for boasting that he surpassed in singing the Muses them- 
selves. But Prodicus Phocaensis (if he is the author of 
the verses on Minyas), writes, that Thamyris suffers in 
Hades for his arrogance towards the Muses. It appears, 
however, to me, that Thamyris lost his eyes through 
disease ; and the same misfortune afterwards befel Homer, 
who, nevertheless, did not sink under his calamity, nor 
desist from poetical composition as long as he lived. But 
Thamyris was vanquished by his misfortune, and entirely 
neglected through it his poetical talents. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 




From Messene, under the mouth of the river Pamisus, 
there is a road of eighty stadia in length. But Pamisus 
flows through the plowed land pure and limpid, and ships 
may sail through it from the sea to the distance of about 
ten stadia. Marine fishes, too, run into this river, espe- 
cially during the vernal season of the year ; and diey are 
found to do the same in the Rhine and Mseander. But 
they swim in the greatest abundance in the river Achelous, 
in that part where it pours itself into the islands Echinada^. 
The fish, however, which run into Pamisus very much 
differ in their form from those which are found in pure 
water, but at the same time they are not of a muddy 
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nature, like those of the other rivers we have mentioned. 
But ehubs^ as they are fishes that delight in mud, abound 
in more muddy rivers. The Grecian rivers, indeed, do 
not produce fishes destructive to man like the Indus, the 
jGgyptian Nile, the Rhine, Ister, Euphrates, and Phasis ; 
for these nourish savage animals equal to the greatest de« 
vourers of men ; but, in form, they are like the Glahddes 
which dwell in Hermus and Mseander, though their colour 
is blacker and their strength greater. But Indus and the 
Nile breed crocodiles ; and the Nile produces river-horses, 
which are not less destructive to mankind than crocodfles. 
There is nodiing, however, to dread in the fish of the 
Grredan rivers : for the savage dogs which swim into the 
Lous through Thesprotis do not belong to the river, but 
come hither firom the sea. 

The city Corone, too, is on the left hand of Pamisus, is 
situated near the sea, and is under the mountain Temathia. 
Along this way diere is a place by the sea, which they 
consider as sacred to Ino : for ascending in this part from 
the sea, they say, that she was considered as a goddess, 
and that she was called Leucothea instead of Ino. Pro- 
ceeding not far from hence, you will see the river Bias 
pouring itself into the. sea. It is reported, that this name 
was given to it from Bias the son of Amythaon. But the 
fountain of Platamston is at th% distance of about twenty 
stadia from this road ; and the water flows from a broad 
plaiie-tree. This plane-tree is hollow within like a cavern, 
but the breadth of the tree is but small, and the water, 
which is fit for drinking, descends to Corone. This city 
was formerly called ^pea ; but when the Messenians were 
restored to Peloponnesus by the Thebans, they report, 
that Epimelides, who was sent to build the city, called it 
Coronea, because he himself was bom in Coronea, a 
Bceottan city. The Messenians, however, did not at first 
call the city properly, and the depravation of the name in- 
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creased with time. Another report Ukewise Js-cir^^ted, 
that when the Messenians were digging ia order to lay the 
foundations of the wall, thqr found a brazen crow. . There 
are temples, too, in this place; one of Diai)aPaidotropho% 
or the nurse of youth, another of Bacchus, and a third of 
jSsDulftpius. And the statues, indeed, of .£sculapius and 
Bacpkus are made of stone ; but the statue of Jupiter in 
the forum is of brass. There is also a brazen statue of 
Minerva in the tower. This statue stands in the open ur, 
and holds a crow in its hand. 

I have also seen the sepulchre of EpimeUdes ; but I 
cannot tell why they caU the port, the port of the Achaians. 
But on leaving Corone, at about the distance of eighty 
stadia, you will see a temple of Apollo near the sea, which 
• is much honoured by the inhabitants : for, according to 
the Messenians, it is the most ancient of all their temples, 
and the god himself, whom they call Corynthus Apollo, 
heals diseases. The statue of this Apollo is made of wood ; 
but the statue of the Apollo who is called Argeus is made 
of brass, and is said to have been dedicated by those that 
sailed in the ship Argo. The Colonides, too, border on 
the city of the Coronsei. The inhabitants of this place 
deny that they are Messenians, but assert, that they were 
brought hither irom the Attic land by Colaenus. They 
add, that Colaenus, in consequence of the admonition of 
an oracle, followed a lark as his guide to this place ; and 
that, in process of time, they assumed the Doric dialect 
and manners. The city Colonides is situated on an emi- 
nence at a small distance from the sea. But the Annssi, 
who at first bordered on the Lycoritse, dwelt about Par- 
nassus. They were then called Dryopes, which name tbey 
preserved after their retium to Peloponnesus, and which 
they derived from Dryops by whom Aey were colonized. 
But in the third generation after this, during the reign of 
Phylas, the Dryopes were vanquished in battle by Her- 
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cuIeS| l(nd devotecl to Apollo in Delphos. However^ by 
the command of the same god they were led back by Her- 
cules to Peloponnesu^ and at first inhabited Asine, which 
in near Hermione ; but being expelled from thence by the 
Argives, they dwelt in Messenia, which was given to them 
by the Lacedsemonians. 

The Messenians, indeed, when in the course of time 
they returned to Peloponnesus, did not subvert the city 
of these people. But the Asinaei acknowledge that they 
were vanquished by Hercules, and that their city in Par- 
nassus was taken ; but they deny that they were led captive 
to ApoUo. On the contrary, they assert, that as soon as 
their walls were taken by Hercules, they left the city, and 
fled to the summits of Parnassus; and that afterwards 
passing over in their ships to Peloponnesus, they became 
the suppliants of Eurystheus, who, on account of his hatred 
to Hercules, gave them Asine in Argolis. But the name 
of Asinsei alone of all the race of the Dryopes, is at present 
venerable, having in this respect nothing similar to the 
Stryenses in Eubcea. For the Stryenses belonged at first 
to the Dryopes, who did not engage in the war against 
Hercules, as they dwelt beyond the walls of the city. The 
Stryenses, however, treat any one with contempt who calls 
them Dryopes : and this is the case with the Delphi when 
they are called Phocenses. On the contrary, the Asinsei 
are pleased in the highest degree when they are called 
Dryopes ; and this is evinced by the most holy of their 
temples, which are constructed in memorial of those which 
they formerly possessed in Parnassus. For their temple 
of Apollo is built after this manner, and the temple of 
Dryops with its ancient statue. They celebrate, too, every 
year the mysteries of Dryops ; and assert, that he was the 
son of ApoUo. This city is situated near the sea (as was 
the case formerly with Asine in Argolis), and is about 
forty stadia distant from Colonides. A place, too, called 
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Acritas, is at tbe same distance from Asine. But Acritas 
extends itself to the sea, and there is a desert island before 
it, which is called Theganussa. After Acritas there is a 
port called Phoenicusy and near it is the island Oenusss. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



But Mothone, before an army was collected s^ainst 
Troy, and during the time of the Trojan war, was called 
Pedasus. Afterwards, however, as the Mothonseans re- 
port, it was called after the daughter of Oeneus. For» 
say they, Oeneus, who was the son of Porthaon, after the 
capture of Troy dwelt in Peloponnesus, and had a daughter 
from the harlot Mothone. It appears to me^ however, 
that the place was denominated from the rock Mothon, as 
it is this which makes the port : for being concealed under 
the sea, and leaving a more contracted passage for ships, 
it at the same time affords them a defence by not sufiering 
them to be injured by the raging billows from the pro- 
fundities of the sea. But we have already shown, in the 
preceding part of this description, that the LacedsBmonians 
gave Mothone to the Nauplienses, who were expelled from 
their country for adhering to the Spartan interest when 
Damocratidas reigned in Argos ; and that they received 
no injury from the i^etum of the Messenians. But it ap- 
pears to me, that the Nauplienses belonged to the more 
ancient iCgyptians, and that sailing together withDanaus 
to Argolis, three ages afterwards, they were colonized by 
Nauplius the son of Amymon, and that the colony was 
called Nauplia from its founder. The emperor Trajan, 
too, permitted the Mothonseans to dwell in the city which 
bears their name, with the possession of their freedom, 
and the use of their own laws. 
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Prior to this period, however the following misfortune 
alone befell the Mothonaeans, of all the Messenians that 
dwell near the s^a. The affairs of the Thesprotians were 
in a ruinous condition, through the want of a person en- 
dued with supreme authority: for Deidamia the daughter 
of Pyrrhus died without children ; and as she was dying, 
she committed the administration of affairs to the people. 
But Pyrrhus the father of Deidamia was the son of 
Ptolemy, the grandson of Alexander, and the great 
grandson of the more ancient Pyrrhus. The particulars, 
however, respecting Pyrrhus the son of iGacides, we have 
already related in our account of the Athenian affairs. 
Procles the Carthaginian evinces, that this Pyrrhus was 
indeed inferior to Alexander the son of Philip, both in 
the advantages of fortune, and the splendour of his ac- 
tions ; but that he was superior to him in the disposition 
of his horse and foot, and in the invention of warlike 
stratagems. The vulgar of the Eperotes, as soon as they 
were freed from the restraint of government, began to be 
insolent in many respects, and despised the injunctions of 
the magistrates. In consequence of this anarchy, they 
were suddenly oppressed by the Illyrians that dwell near 
the Ionian sea: ybr we do not know of any democracy ^ ex* 
cept that of the Athenians, that ever increased in strength 
and renown. The Athenians, indeed, under this govern- 
ment obtained great reputation : for in their native saga- 
city they surpass the rest of the Greeks, and observe their 
laws with the most scrupulous exactness. 

But the lUyrlans, as soon as they had tasted the sweets 
of dominion, as they were a people perpetually desirous 
of increasing their empire, built ships, made depredations, 
just as it happened, and drove to the port of the Motho- 
nseans under the pretext of friendship, and sent certain 
persons into the city, as if to fetch wine for their ships. 
When, therefore, wine was brought to them by a few of 
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the inhabitants, they paid the price it was estimated at by 
the Mothonseans, and the Mothonaeans in their turn bought 
some of the merchandize of the lUyrians. On the follow- 
ing day, when a greater number descended to the port, 
the desire of gain was so increased, that both men and 
women in numerous bodies came to the ships to sell wine, 
and to buy things of the Barbarians : but then the Illy- 
rians with daring impudence forcibly seized many of the 
men and women, placed them in their ships, sailed with 
their booty through the Ionian sea, and almost left the 
city of the Mothonaeans desolate. 

In Mothone there is a temple of Minerva Anemotis. 
They report, that the statue of the goddess was dedicated 
by Diomed, who also gave her this name. For this 
country was once greatly injured through winds more 
violent than usual : but they say, that in consequence of 
Diomed praying to Minerva, they were never afterwards 
afflicted with a similar calamity- There is also a temple 
of Diana here ; and water in a well which is mixed with 
pitch, and resembles Cyzicenian ointment. Water, indeed, 
is capable of assuming every colour and smell ; but the 
most azure of all the water I ever beheld is that in Ther- 
mopylae; not indeed all the water, but only that which 
flows into the swimming-places, and which the inhabitants 
call the earthen-pots of the women. The country of the 
Hebrews, too, not far from the city loppa, affords a yellow 
water, which is perfectly similar to the colour of blood. 
This water is near the sea ; and they report, that Perseus, 
when he slew the whale to which the daughter of Ce- 
pheus was exposed, washed himself from the blood in this 
fountain. 

I have also seen black water in Astrya flowing from 
fountains. But there are hot baths in Astrya, which is 
opposite to Lesbos, and in that part of it which is caUed 
Atameus. This place was given to the Chians by the 
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Medes, as a reward for delivering up to them a suppliant 
Lydian of the name of Pactyas. The Romans, toO| above 
tlie city, and beyond the river Anius, exhibit water of a 
white colour. Whoever descends into this water, finds it 
at first so cold that it strikes him with horror, but after he 
has been in it for a short time, it grows hot like boiling 
water : and these waters, which are both admirable to the 
sight and salubrious to those that drink them, I have my* 
self seen, and know to be such as I have described them* 
I know, indeed, of other waters, but as they are less won^- 
derful, I omit to mention them. But it is by no means a 
very wonderful circumstance, to find water which is salt 
and bitter. There are likewise two different fountains, 
one in the plains of Cardias which are called White, and 
are near the village Dascylus, the water of which is hot, 
and is sweeter to drink than milk ; but the other is men- 
tioned by Herodotus, as a fountain of bitter water, which 
runs into the river Hypanis. Is there any reason, there- 
fore, why we should not admit the truth of the above re- 
lation, since even at present, in Dicsearchia, a city near the 
Tyrrhene sea, there is a water so hot, that in the course of 
a few years it melts the leaden pipes through which it 
flows? 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



There is a road from Mothone to the promontory 
Coryphasium, which is aboiit one hundred stadia in length. 
In this promontory Pylos is situated, which was built by 
Pylus the son of Cleson, who brought into it the Leleges 
firom Megaris. His government, however, was but of 
short duration; for he was expelled by Pdeus and the 
Pelasgi, who dame from lolcos. In consequence of this, 
departing to the neighbouring lands, he took possession 
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of Pylos in Elca. But Ndeus during his reign raised 
Pylos to mich a degree of dignity, that Homer, in the 
Iliad, calk the city firom him Nelea. In this place there 
is a temple of Minerva, who is caDed Coryphasia, and a 
house which is said to be that of Nestor. There is a 
picture of Nestor in this house ; and within the city his 
tomb b to be seen* The tomb, too, which is at a small 
distance from Pylos, is said to be that of Thrasymed. 
Within the city there is a carem, in which they report 
the oxen of Nestor, and before him of Neleus, were kept 
These oxen were of the Thessalian kind, and belonged 
to the flock of Iphiclus, the father of Protesilaus. They 
were demanded, too, by Neleus, as a sponsal gift from the 
suitors of his daughter : and Melampus, in order to gratify 
his brother Bias, came for the sake of these into Thessaly, 
bound Iphiclus, one of the shepherds, and received the 
oxen as a reward for the prophetic answers which he gave 
to the interrogations of Iphiclus. But the wealth, wUch 
at that time they were studious of acquiring, consisted in 
collecting herds of horses and oxen. Thus not only Ne- 
leus desired the oxen of Iphiclus, but Eurystheus also ob- 
tained permission of Hercules to drive away the herd of 
oxen belonging to Geryon, when he found that there were 
oxen of a beautiful species in Iberia. 

It appears, too, that Eryx, who then reigned in Sicily, 
was so desirous of possessing the oxen driven from Ery- 
thea, that when he wrestled with Hercules, the oxen of 
Hercules were on one side proposed as a reward to the 
victor, and the kingdom of Eryx on the other side. Homer 
IHcewise relates in the Iliad, that Iphidamas the son of 
Antenor gave fitst of all among the sponsal presents, a 
hundred oxen to his father-m^law. All which confirms 
what I have said, that men of that time particularly de- 
lighted in OX0D. But it appears to me, that the oxen of 
Neleus fed at a considerable distance from Pylos: for 
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almost all the Pylian land is very sandy, and therefore is 
not suf&ciently adapted to the pasturage of cattle. Homer 
confirms my opinion when he makes mention of Nestor ; 
for he always calls him the king of sandy Pylos. The 
island Sphacteria, too, projects before the port of Pylos, 
just in the same manner as Rhenea before the harbour of 
the Delians. It appears likewise, that places, which were 
before obscure and unknown, through the revolution of 
human affairs, have afterwards risen to fame. For Capha- 
reus, a promontory of Eubcea, became ennobled, through 
Agamemnon with the Greeks being driven hither by a 
storm, as they were returning from Troy. And Psyttalia, 
a small island before Salamis, is only known from its being 
the place in which the Medes were almost entirely de- 
stroyed. In a similar manner, the destruction of the Lace- 
daemonians at Sphacteria, rendered the island universally 
known. The Athenians also have dedicated a brazen 
statue of Victory in their tower, as a memorial of the battle 
at Sphacteria. But as you come to Cyparissia from Pylos, 
there is a fountain in the suburbs near the sea. They 
report, that this fountain sprung out of the earth in con- 
sequence of Bacchus striking the ground with his thyrsus : 
and on this accoimt they call the fountain Dionysia. 
There is also in Cyparissia a temple of Apollo; and of 
Minerva who is called Cyparissia. But in Aulon there is 
a temple and statue of iEsculapius Aulonius : and near 
this the river Neda flows, between the borders of the 
Messenians and Eleans. 
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